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MUNICIPAL UNREST—A RESULT OF 
INSTALLMENT BUYING 


EDITORIAL 


When speaking of municipal government 
our thoughts instinctively turn to the working 
organization—mayor, council, and city em- 
ployees. These employees, for that is what they 
are, be they men of honored title of mere la- 
borers, are always credited with the success or 
the failure of the municipal activities. City 
employees are important also because the suc- 
cess or failure of all business organizations 
within a city is dependent to a very great de- 
gree upon the proper functioning of the munici- 
pal corporation. 

The city employees are not primarily, how- 
ever, the persons to be praised or censured as 
the case may be. Actually, the great body of 
the American people who dwell in our cities 
bear the responsibility for the success or failure 
of municipal enterprises, for they have the re- 
sponsibility of electing those whose duty it is 
to carry out their policies. It is sad to relate, 
however, that this duty is not always used to 
the best interest of the community. 

Since the era of high pressure salesmanship 
and the plan of time payment for articles once 
considered luxuries but now looked upon as 
necessities, there has come into existence a 
strong desire in our municipal families for vari- 
ous improvements and other things more in the 
nature of luxuries. 

The time payment habit and the lack of 
self-restraint has led to innumerable bond is- 
sues and the consequent rise in the tax rate of 
all so-called progressive communities. Where 
the tax rate does not show an increase we will 
find that the assessment has been raised there- 
by accomplishing the same purpose, namely, 
increase in revenue. 

It is easy to go from the breaking down 
of sales resistance of the individual purchaser 
on the installment plan to the policy of buying 
at any cost the things momentarily desired by 
the mass mind. 
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I am convinced that installment buying, or 
let me say the abuse of installment buying, is 
one of the chief causes of political unrest. We, 
as a people, demand good streets well lighted, 
good school buildings out of all proportion to 
our ability to pay, up-to-date police and fire 
departments, parks, well-supervised play- 
grounds, clinics, city halls and auditoriums, in 
fact everything and anything that we believe 
will add to our comfort or sense of pride—all 
on the installment plan. 

This expensive municipal housekeeping, 
plus the things we have pledged our money for 
as individuals, worries us. It worries the local 
merchant, the builder, the professional man, 
the property owner, and makes us the prey of 
the politician. 

We know there is no dodging the install- 
ment collector and we delight to be told that it 
is all due to taxes and to the mistake we have 
made in electing or appointing our public serv- 
ants. We like to be told by the cheap politi- 
cian that all that is necessary to relieve our bur- 
den is to get rid of those who have served us. 
We like to believe everything whispered in the 
dark corners against those who have been guilty 
of no crime except the carrying out of our or- 
ders. 

We must not, however, be discouraged. At 
heart the people are all right. They are led to 
believe that things could have been done bet- 
ter, or at least could have cost less money. They 
are worried and restless. The politicians point 
out that the only remedy is through a change 
in officials. In municipal elections passions are 
played upon and often these men who would 
give their all for their community are brushed 
aside for those who need the dollar. But in 
spite of municipal unrest we are progressing, so 
why worry. 


Ce Mlilllam~ 
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Sixteenth City Manager Yearbook 

This issue of PuBLic MANAGEMENT is the 
Sixteenth City Manager Yearbook published 
by the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. In addition to the regular magazine fea- 
tures it contains the proceedings of the six- 
teenth annual convention which was held at 
Fort Worth, Texas, November 20-23. The 
readers of this issue will also be interested in 
the directory of city managers and council- 
manager cities, as well as the article on council- 
manager government in 1929. 


More Administration Wanted 


It has been very interesting to look over 
the questionnaires recently returned by the city 
managers, in which they expressed their pref- 
erence of the features appearing in Pustic 
MANAGEMENT. Almost invariably they put 
“Solving Administrative Problems” first, and 
where they were asked to suggest an improve- 
ment in the magazine they replied that they 
want more administration. The editor is in full 
sympathy with this demand and only regrets 
that it is impossible for him to write up the so- 
lution of difficult administrative problems in 
his office. Administrative problems are occur- 
ring in the cities throughout the width and 
breadth of the land, and no one is in a better 
position to observe the problems and to give an 
account of their solution than the manager on 
the job. If as a manager, therefore, you are in- 
terested in the way another manager has solved 
certain problems, you may reasonably assume 
that the other manager will be interested in the 
problems that you have solved. 

To stimulate interest in this feature of the 
magazine we have decided to select one prob- 
lem for each issue of the magazine and invite 
the managers, mayors, and department heads 
to address themselves to this particular subject. 
These replies will then be summarized and a 
digest of the more significant will be printed in 
this journal. The problem for the next issue 
will be that of street repair. We want to know 
whether it is done in your city by contract or 
by day labor, the organization of the personnel 
doing the work, the type of equipment used, the 
basis on which cost of such repairs is kept, and 
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any other items of interest about this important 
function. This brings to mind the requests that 
came in from many managers of the smaller 
cities that we should have more material of in- 
terest to managers of the small cities. The 
problem of maintenance of streets is of interest 
to cities of all sizes even if there is but one 
street. 

The following issue will deal with the 
method of carrying on social welfare work in 
various cities. Of particular interest to man- 
agers will be such matters as, to what extent are 
the social welfare agencies co-ordinated in your 
city? How are they financed? How are the 
services administered, and any other features of 
the work considered significant. 


Two Annual Awards Granted 


The sub-committee of the research com- 
mittee at its meeting on February 1, selected 
the winners of the two annual awards which are 
given each year to two city managers for the 
purpose of studying some phase of municipal 
government. The winners this year are Mr. 
F. R. Buechner, city manager of Gladstone, 
Michigan, who will take for his subject work- 
men’s compensation insurance, and Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Holt, city manager of New London, 
Connecticut, whose subject is methods of sal- 
vaging municipal wastes. There were ten ap- 
plications for the award this year, and the sub- 
jects proposed by the unsuccessful candidates 
will be found in the News of the Month section. 


With Our Contributors 


CHARLES E. ASHBURNER—Born in Bom- 
bay, India, 1870; educated in England, France, 
and Germany in civil engineering; employed 
by U.S. government, 1889; engineer in sub- 
urban improvements, Richmond, Virginia, 
1890-96; contractor in New York, 1896- 
99; railroad construction, 1900-07; city man- 
ager, Staunton, Virginia, 1908-10; special work 
with railroad companies, 1911-13; city man- 
ager, Springfield, Ohio, 1914—18; city manager, 
Norfolk, Virginia, 1919-23; city manager, 
Stockton, California, 1924-28; and now in pri- 
vate life. 

Tuomas H. Reep—Born in Boston and 
educated at Harvard and Columbia. In addi- 
tion to his activities as a teacher and writer, 
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he was executive secretary to the governor of 
California in 1911; city manager, San Jose, 
California, 1916—18; director of research, Met- 
ropolitan Plan Commission, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, 1927-29; and at present director of 
the City and County Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Committee of St. Louis, and professor of 
political science at the University of Michigan. 
He is author of Municipal Government in the 
United States (1926). 

Paut W. Wacer—Assistant professor of 
rural social economics at the University of 
North Carolina. He is the author of County 
Government and Administration in North Caro- 
lina, and at present is secretary of the commit- 
tee of the National Municipal League which is 
engaged in drafting a model county man- 
ager law. 

Orin F. Nottrnc—Graduate of Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 1926; secretary, Municipal 
Reference Bureau, University of Kansas, 
1926-27; teaching fellow in public administra- 
tion, School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University, 1927-28; secretary, Mu- 
nicipal Research Commission, Syracuse, New 
York, 1928-29; M.S. in public administration, 
Syracuse University, 1929; assistant secretary, 
the International City Managers’ Association, 
June, 1929 to date. 





Ousting City Managers—Why ? 

Considerable concern is being expressed 
over the ousting of several city managers of 
late. Perhaps the removals at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Miami, Florida, and Sacramento, California, 
have attracted the widest attention. Some view 
these instances with alarm, and see in them a 
threat at the basic soundness of the council- 
manager plan of municipal government in the 
United States. Such conclusions are entirely 
unsupported by facts. 

Without any desire to discuss the relative 
merits of the controversy between City Manag- 
er Hopkins and the Cleveland council, the facts 
remain that Hopkins and the council apparent- 
ly could no longer agree on major issues, and 
the result was the ousting of Hopkins and the 
appointment of a successor within two weeks. 
The January 30 issue of Greater Cleveland, the 
bulletin published by The Citizens’ League, a 
non-partisan organization, has this to say for 
Hopkins’ successor, Daniel E. Morgan: 

A fine public career—in every public office 
which he has held and in every position which he 
has occupied in civic bodies he has rendered distin- 
guished service. .... The people of Cleveland 


have confidence in the new city manager. He en- 
ters upon a difficult task with the best wishes of all 
groups of citizens. 


There is no reason to think, therefore, that. 
municipal progress will be retarded in Cleve- 
land. 

The method resorted to by the council in 
ousting Hopkins is by no means to be com- 
mended. In retaliation, City Manager Hop- 
kins in closing his address issued a warning 
which might have application outside his own 
city: 

I have spoken in the hope of fixing your atten- 
tion and that of the community on something more 
important, and that is the right of the people who 
elected you to have their business transacted openly 
and wholly in their interest; their right to insist 
that no one in the city service shall have any master 
save the people who pay him. The secret caucus is 
a menace to the city and a menace most of all to 
those who participate in it. Public business is al- 
ways badly done in the dark. Good government 
cannot live in private offices and hotel rooms. 

History teaches that assassination has always 
been the instinctive recourse of reaction. It also 
teaches that no real movement was ever stopped 
by the removal of a man. In many cases, assassina- 
tion has been the accelerator of progress and the 
man removed has served his cause best by being 
sacrificed by it. In this case it ought to be clear 
now that you have not by my removai killed the 
movement to get politics out of the city hall. You 
have not destroyed this form of government. You 
have only aroused its old friends and made new 
friends for it. 


It is to be regretted that politicians will 
occasionally so betray the public confidence 
reposed in them but it is refreshing to have 
them redeem themselves partially at least, by 
the appointment of a seemingly competent suc- 
cessor. In summary, Cleveland has come out 
of the huddle so to speak with muddy uniforms, 
perhaps, but they still have someone to call the 
signals and carry the ball. There is another city 
also on the Great Lakes under a different form 
of government, which has been in a huddle for 
two years. So far as the casual observer can 
discern no one seems to be carrying the ball, if 
indeed they have one. That city is simply 
marking time and will continue to do so for 
two more years awaiting the expiration of a 
term of office. “More democratic though,” 
some one says. Well, is it? In reality does true 
democracy depend on electing your chief ad- 
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ministrator or controlling him? In Chicago, 
they elect him. In Cleveland, they control him. 

Now let us look to Miami where City Man- 
ager Welton A. Snow has only recently been 
removed from office. To quote from the Janu- 
ary 31, 1930, issue of the Miami Herald: 

While City Manager Welton A. Snow was 
busily engaged during the present week in closing 
the gambling houses doing business in the city of 
Miami, a majority of the city commissioners were 
holding secret meetings involving his removal and 
the appointment of his successor. . . . One of the 
recent official acts of Mr. Snow’s administration 
was to order all gambling houses operating within 
the corporate limits of Miami to close their doors. 
This order was carried out by the Miami police de- 
partment Tuesday and the gambling houses, which 
had been operating, were not open last night. 


And now what about Sacramento? Edwin 
A. Cottrell, a resident of Palo Alto, and an un- 
prejudiced observer, writes that the reason for 
removing City Manager Kluegel was owing 
mainly to the fact that he refused to let a cer- 
tain person name the chief of police. Professor 
Cottrell writes further that “Mr. Kluegel, in- 
stead, demanded a clean-up of the vice condi- 
tions in Sacramento,” and concludes: 

It seems to be the unanimous opinion of the 

friends of good government that Mr. Kluegel was 
a particularly alert, conscientious, and able man- 
ager. He has left a fine record of accomplishment 
behind him and by persistent effort for more than 
a year has been able to show the people of Sacra- 
mento that there are certain influences at work 
which can and will control any form of government 
to the satisfaction of their desire for a wide open 
city. 
So much for the professor’s testimony. Now a 
brief extract from an editorial which appeared 
in the Sacramento Union, by Charles J. Lilly, 
editor. 

His | Kluegel’s} record has not only been 
good; it has been excellent. He has swallowed 


abuse and criticism without protest and tried to do 
his duty. In quietly giving up the office Kluegel 
has shown best what sort of man he is. Instead of 
being a sorehead he has taken his medicine like a 
gentleman. Instead of fighting back he has accept- 
ed the inevitable and tendered his good will to the 
incoming city manager. ... . Kluegel goes out 
with a record for which neither he nor his friends 
need to offer the least bit of apology. 


And what does Kluegel say? We quote from 
his recent letter concerning the removal: 

It has been an interesting and valuable experi- 
ence and I have no regrets—rather do I leave my 
post with the knowledge of a task well done under 
hazardous circumstances and to the satisfaction of 
those actively interested in good government. De- 
spite the grief and many bitter disappointments at- 
tendant there have been rewards enough to support 
my confidence in city manager principles that I am 
willing to fight valiantly for them whenever the 
opportunity arises whatever my official status 
may be. 

As long as managers adhere to the ideals ex- 
pressed by Kluegel the council-manager plan 
of government is not likely to lose ground. 

The proponents of the council-manager 
plan of government have no reason to “view 
with alarm” these passing events. Of course 
there will always be distressing incidents to mar 
the voyage of a manager and occasionally his 
craft will be sunk but the incidents above re- 
ferred to merely emphasize the type of opposi- 
tion which many managers have to face. Such 
experiences should act as a stimulus to those 
who feel that governmental affairs are not their 
concern. There is no escaping the fact that in 
the final analysis the responsibility for the qual- 
ity of government administered in a given city 
rests directly upon the people. A few managers 
must be martyrs to good municipal govern- 
ment, yet there is just cause for encouragement 
when they go down fighting for principles which 
will live longer than the personalities now en- 
gaged in the combat. 
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VIL. THE GOVERNMENT OF METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS' 


By THOMAS H. REED 
Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


There has been a great deal of talk in re- 
cent years about the “urban trend’’—that is, 
the movement of population from the country 
to the city. This movement has been largely 
responsible for the rapid growth of city popu- 
lation. It is to be noted, however, that the cities 
which receive this flow are not vessels of un- 
limited capacity. Increasingly in recent years 
they have run over into the surrounding coun- 
try. This process has been greatly facilitated 
by the development of modern means of trans- 
portation, especially the automobile and the 
paved highway. It has become so rapid that not 
only have cities been unable to keep pace with 
it by the annexation of contiguous territory, but 
the formerly independent satellite cities for 
miles around have in many instances been ab- 
sorbed in the overflowing urban population. 


PROBLEMS OF LARGE URBAN CENTERS 

This set of conditions, to which we some- 
times give the term “‘metropolitanism,” is to 
be found in all countries and in connection with 
cities both large and small. There is ordinarily 
no correspondence between the real city and the 
political city. In fact, the real city is frequent- 
ly made up of scores or even hundreds of inde- 
pendent political units. Such a situation natur- 
ally gives rise to serious problems of planning, 
transportation, traffic regulation, sanitation, 
recreation, police protection, and so on. These 
problems have become so pressing that the 
question of metropolitan government has be- 
come one of the most discussed subjects in the 
field of political science. 

Many cities—Boston, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, and numerous others—are 
actually engaged in more or less determined 
attempts to square their governmental arrange- 
ments with the economic and social situation. 
There are many smaller places which are suf- 
fering the consequences of metropolitanism to 
almost as large an extent as these greater cen- 

* This is the eighth of a series of special articles on 
the evolution of municipal government in the United 
States. 
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ters. In Europe serious efforts are being made 
to deal with similar symptoms which affect the 
municipal life of London, Brussels, Paris, and 
Berlin. It is safe to say that there is no subject 
which should have more interest for municipal 
administrators than the story of recent at- 
tempts to unify and co-ordinate governmental 
services in metropolitan regions. 


OBSTACLES TO ANNEXATION 

The most elementary method of dealing 
with the problems arising from outspreading 
population is that of simple annexation to the 
parent city. As long as the absence of means of 
transportation forced men to live near their 
work, so that cities grew slowly, almost reluc- 
tantly, by the establishment of new dwellings 
just outside the circle of those already estab- 
lished, occasional annexations were sufficient. 
But since modern invention has made it pos- 
sible for a man to live forty or fifty miles from 
his work, the method of annexation has broken 
down. There is only one city in the United 
States whose boundaries have been pushed out 
rapidly enough to anticipate the outward move- 
ment of its people. This city is Los Angeles. An 
examination of the map of Los Angeles, howev- 
er, will show a considerable number of still 
independent communities entirely surrounded 
by Los Angeles territory. This fact indicates 
another difficulty in the way of solving the met- 
ropolitan problem by annexation, namely the 
increasing reluctance of suburban communities 
voluntarily to surrender their independence. 

There has been a remarkable growth in the 
popular acceptance of the principle of local 
home rule in the last few years, the result of 
illuminating experience and ardent propagan- 
da. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
suburban municipalities cling with more inten- 
sity than formerly to their right to govern them- 
selves. The annexation of the city of Allegheny 
to Pittsburgh in 1907 marked the turning point. 
The Pennsylvania legislature invited Alle- 
gheny and Pittsburgh to vote on the question 
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of their amalgamation, but since Pittsburgh 
had 350,000 people to Allegheny’s 150,000, the 
result was a foregone conclusion. In fact, it 
amounted to a high-handed refusal to consider 
the wishes of the people of Allegheny, who were 
on the whole very strongly opposed to a merger. 
The whole country was shocked by the proceed- 
ing, and since that time the progress of annexa- 
tion has been much more difficult than before. 
Another serious obstacle to putting a whole 
metropolitan region into a single city is to be 
found in the fact that the development of 
metropolitan regions is not uniform. Urban con- 
ditions spread throughout the area surround- 
ing the parent city not evenly but by skips 
and jumps. Population follows lines of trans- 
portation, avoids rugged hills, precipitous val- 
leys, swamps, and rocky stubborn soil. There- 
fore, to take the whole of a metropolitan area 
into a city is to include large sections which are 
decidedly the reverse of urban in character. 
Los Angeles, the only city whic’ has attempted 
annexation on such a scale, has now increased 
its municipal area to 450 square miles—much 
the largest area now possessed by any city in 
the world. This colossal expansion has brought 
with it a demand for public improvements from 
all parts of the area which must be quite a 
strain upon the optimism of even the typical 
Los Angelino, There are limits to the financial 
resources of even the most progressive city. 


SPECIAL DISTRICTS 


It is not surprising, therefore, that annexa- 
tion per se has been practically abandoned as 
a means of dealing with the needs of metro- 
politan regions. Since these needs do exist, 
however, some of them in serious form, a vari- 
ety of expedients have been adopted for their 
satisfaction. The most common of these 
is the special or ad hoc authority created to 
deal with one or more specific problems within 
the metropolitan area. The creation of such au- 
thorities is the line of least resistance. When 
the need of sanitation, for example, becomes 
imperative in a metropolitan area, it is not 
difficult to secure the formation of a district 
to deal with that particular problem. In the 
first place, there is the impulse of necessity. In 
the second place, the creation of such a district 
involves no disturbance of the local political 
situation. It merely adds one new governmental 
authority with the power to distribute new jobs 
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and contracts—in other words, to provide fat- 
ter pickings for the politicians. This does 
not mean that many such districts are not well 
administered or that more than a small minor- 
ity of them are in any true sense footballs of 
politics. It is true, however, that the multiplica- 
tion of offices is on the whole welcomed by poli- 
ticians, while reduction and consolidation are 
things which they instinctively resist. 


SPECIAL District AUTHORITIES 


There are a great many examples of spe- 
cial district authorities dealing with metropoli- 
tan needs. As to functions, they range all the 
way from the union of suburban communes in 
the neighborhood of Paris for the purpose of 
providing the public with suitable funeral cere- 
monies to the Chicago Sanitary District which 
diverts lakes and rivers to preserve the cleanli- 
hess of a great metropolitan area. There are 
park districts, water districts, sewer districts, 
light and power districts, police districts, port 
districts. Some of them are self-governing and 
some are not. Among those which are not' self- 
governing may be mentioned the London met- 
ropolitan police district, which embraces all the 
units of local government within 15 miles of 
Charing Cross and is managed by a commis- 
sioner appointed by the home secretary, and 
the Massachusetts Metropolitan District, which 
deals with metropolitan parks, sewers, and 
water supply in forty cities and towns centering 
on Boston and is managed by a board of com- 
missioners appointed by the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The self-governing districts fall into two 
classes—those in which the governing body is 
elected directly by the voters of the district, and 
those in which the governing body is made up 
of representatives of the elective authorities of 
the municipalities or other units concerned. 
Among the first class may be mentioned the 
Chicago Sanitary District, which is governed 
by a board elected at large, and the East Bay 
Public Utilities District which functions in Ala- 
meda County, California, and whose affairs are 
directed by a board elected by districts which 
correspond rather closely with the municipali- 
ties it serves. 

Of the second class a good example is the 
Metropolitan Water Board of London, whose 
sixty-six members are chosen in varying num- 
bers by the London County Council, the Lon- 
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don borough councils, and the governing bod- 
ies of various other authorities within the area 
supplied with water. Of course, a very large 
number of authorities are concerned. This 
method of selecting the governing body of a 
district is apt to result in that body’s being un- 
duly large for the conduct of administration. 
The Montreal Metropolitan Commission, which 
was established for the purpose of pooling the 
financial resources of the municipalities of the 
island of Montreal in order to preserve the 
credit of the smaller municipalities, some of 
which were unable to meet their debt obliga- 
tions, is another example of a body so consti- 
tuted. It is composed of fifteen members, seven 
of whom are chosen by the council of Montreal, 
one each by the councils of Lachine, Outre- 
mont, Verdun, and Westmount, and two by 
conventions of delegates of the towns west of 
Montreal and east of Montreal respectively; 
one member is appointed by the lieutenant- 
governor, and the controller of Montreal serves 
ex-officio. 


SpectAL Districts Not A SOLUTION 


It cannot be said, however, that the crea- 
tion of special district authorities solves the 
metropolitan problem. It only palliates and 
postpones the evil consequences of the political 
disintegration of metropolitan areas. The prob- 
lems of metropolitanism are not isolated prob- 
lems but general problems closely related to 
one another. You cannot deal with the prob- 
lém of metropolitan transportation effectively 
without dealing with the problems of regional 
planning, highway construction, and traffic reg- 
ulation. You cannot deal with the problem of 
public health without becoming involved in the 
problems of the care of the poor and the prob- 
lem of sanitation. There is a real reason, there- 
fore, for regional government of a general char- 
acter. Such a regional government is a recog- 
nition of the unity of the area. It need not be 
inconsistent with the maintenance of local gov- 
ernments within the existing local units capable 
of dealing with matters that are not regional 
in scope. 

From a time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary we have had a dual 
set of units of local government—a larger ter- 
ritorial unit known as the county, and smaller 
territorial units known as cities, villages, towns, 
or townships. The county was formerly a unit 
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with very few local government powers. It ex- 
isted primarily as an administrative division of 
the state, while most of the powers of local self- 
government were exercised by the smaller units. 
The automobile and the paved highway have 
made the county really much smaller than it 
used to be. They have made the town and town- 
ship too small to be effective units of rural local 
government and have consequently magnified 
the importance of the county. In other words, 
we are tending in the direction of the exercise of 
local government powers in larger units than 
formerly. Some of these powers must be exer- 
cised in larger units unless they are to be taken 
out of the field of local government altogether 
and given to the state. There are some persons 
who would recommend such a transfer, but 
most students of the subject are agreed that it 
is important to preserve local self-government. 


FEDERAL PLAN PREFERABLE 


It is then important to conceive of local 
government in terms of larger units. At the 
same time we must not forget that there is, in 
metropolitan regions at least, a great diversity 
of conditions which makes the centralization 
of all the local government powers in one au- 
thority after the Los Angeles model financially 
and administratively unfortunate. All this 
would seem to point the way to the application 
of the so-called federal plan of consolidation. 
Two of the greatest municipalities in the world 
are organized on this principle. London has had 
substantially such a plan of government for 
more than three-fourths of a century. When a 
few years ago a Royal Commission on London 
Government was appointed which took an enor- 
mous volume of testimony concerning the prob- 
lems of London and its metropolitan area, there 
was unanimous agreement among those who 
appeared before it that the division of power 
between central and local municipal authorities 
was necessary in a unit as large as London. In 
other words, seventy-five years of experience 
have only confirmed the great value of what 
was originally an experimental expedient. 

Greater Berlin was established in 1920 
under the pressure of post-war circumstances 
in a state where centralization has been carried 
to its maximum and by a legislature which had 
practically unlimited authority. Greater Berlin 
is not a unified municipality. Besides the legis- 
lative and executive authorities of the greater 
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city, there are twenty administrative districts, 
each with its own legislative and executive of- 
ficers. 

So far in this country the principle of dual 
government for metropolitan regions has not 
actually been put in use. A determined effort 
was made to apply it to the Pittsburgh region; 
the plan received a strong popular endorsement 
but failed to received the extraordinary major- 
ity required by the constitutional amendment 
under the authority of which it was submitted 
to the people. St. Louis is at this moment en- 
gaged in trying to work out such a plan of 
union with its suburban neighbors of St. Louis 
county. 

FUTURE OF METROPOLITAN AREAS 


It is dangerous to prophesy, but it seems 
safe to say that in the near future there will be 
established regional governments for metropol- 
itan areas. These governments may in some 
instances correspond with the area of counties. 
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The Pittsburgh plan would have made Alle- 
gheny county, in the almost exact geographical 
center of which Pittsburgh stands, a federal 
unit. The St. Louis plan contemplates the 
union of St. Louis and St. Louis county. In 
some cases it will be necessary to provide for a 
wholly new unit; a regional government for 
Boston, for example, would include besides 
Suffolk county parts of four other counties. 
The question in such a case arises as to whether 
the customary judicial and other machinery 
which the states have set up for the county 
should be organized for the new unit or be left 
to be administered by the counties as they have 
previously existed. This question will have to 
be answered in each case on the basis of its cir- 
cumstances. But at any rate there will be re- 
gional governments for metropolitan areas, 
with marvelous opportunities for public service 
on the part of regional administrators. Here is 
a great field for efficient public management. 


Il. THE CASE FOR THE COUNTY MANAGER': 


By PAUL W. WAGER 
Assistant Professor of Rural Social Economics, University of North Carolina 


Last month Professor Kneier outlined in a 
most illuminating way many of the arguments 
for and against the extension of the managerial 
idea to county government. The editor of this 
publication has asked the writer to make a fur- 
ther statement on the subject. Although Pro- 
fessor Kneier has covered the ground pretty 
thoroughly there are two considerations that 
will bear emphasis. The first is that county gov- 
ernment must be reorganized in the interest of 
economy. The second is that county govern- 
ment must be revitalized in the interest of de- 
mocracy. The case for the county manager 
rests on the part which he can play in both of 
these tasks. 


Mucu INEFFICIENCY IN RuRAL CouNTIES 

Anyone who has observed the operation of 
county government, in the rural counties at 
least, must recognize a great deal of waste. Any 
kind of waste is to be deplored, but to waste a 
large fraction of the farmer’s tax dollar in these 
depressed times is downright wicked. A few 

*Epitor’s Note: This is the second of two arti- 


cles on the county manager plan. The first article by 
Charles M. Kneier appeared in the February issue. 


conspicuous forms of waste which are manifest 
in almost any rural county are: (1) Too many 
officials and deputies for the amount of work 
to be done; (2) the employment of officials 
who are unqualified for their work; (3) the 
constant “breaking in” of novices both as 
chiefs and clerks; (4) losses in purchasing sup- 
plies because of the lack of centralized sys- 
tematic buying; (5) interest paid on tempo- 
rary loans and loss of interest on temporary 
balances; (6) costly and dilatory methods of 
collecting taxes; (7) abuse and neglect of pub- 
lic property; (8) lack of any systematic ac- 
counting in some instances and duplication of 
accounts in other instances; (9) idleness or lost 
motion on the part of public employees because 
of poor planning and poor management; (10) 
losses resulting from delinquency or insolvency 
on the part of officials and taxpayers; (11) lax- 
ity and inequality in assessing and listing prop- 
erty; (12) unnecessary overhead because of a 
duplication of county institutions. Sometimes 
there is deliberate fraud—bribery, patronage, 
embezzlement—but the losses from such causes 
are nowhere near as great a drain on the treas- 
ury as these hidden and innocent leakages. 
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There is no way to measure the extent of 
such losses. They vary greatly from county to 
county and from one administration to another 
but one would be conservative in estimating 
them at from 1o to 15 per cent of the annual 
expenditures. 

Can they be stopped? In the opinion of 
the writer they can be, but not until two condi- 
tions are met. First, there must be a unified, 
co-ordinated government with clear, direct lines 
of responsibility. The policy determining body 
must have a strong executive agent or chief ad- 
ministrator in whom the lines of responsibility 
converge both from above and from below. 
That is the chief merit of the council-manager 
plan and the county is just as greatly in need of 
a similar organization. The manager plan is the 
short ballot plan. It does not guarantee good 
government, but it permits unity and it fixes 
responsibility. 


GOVERNMENT MusT BE CLARIFIED AND 
DRAMATIZED 


The second condition which must be met 
before we can hope to have good government 
is a sustained public interest. No machinery of 
government is self-operative. No machine is so 
nicely adjusted that it cannot be manipulated. 
No manager is infallible, and we do not want a 
dictator however wise he may be. Government 
is the people’s business and they should rule. 
They will usually act wisely when they have all 
the facts. 

The processes of government must be made 
visible. They must be stripped of all secrecy 
and mystery. It is not enough to publish finan- 
cial statements, they must be interpreted. They 
must be made so intelligible that the average 
citizen can understand them. The citizen should 
be able to trace the expenditure of his tax dol- 
lar, and compare its distribution with that of 
last year, and with that of an adjoining county. 

Not only must the process of government 
be opened up and explained, but its objectives 
must be stated. Too often government has had 
no objective, no constructive program to cap- 
ture the imagination of the citizens. Govern- 
ment must be dramatized; it must be made in- 
teresting. The citizen should participate in the 
preparation of the budget and then be enabled 
to follow the expenditures month by month. 
He should share in the formation of a five or 
ten year program and then watch its develop- 
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ment year by year. When government is made 
visible and purposeful the citizens will recog- 
nize it as their business and insist that the 
leakages be stopped. They will give it the en- 
lightened and sustained interest essential to 
democracy. And they will pay their taxes as 
cheerfully as they meet their other obligations. 

Here is where a county manager is needed. 
He sees the county as a unit, the county busi- 
ness in its wholeness. He sees the relation of 
one office to another and where the work of 
each fits into the general plan. He must be 
something of a seer as well as an administrator, 
and a teacher as well as a financial director. 

We cannot hope to have efficiency in 
county government, or in any government, un- 
til we restore public confidence, and it will be 
difficult to restore public confidence until there 
is efficiency. Both must develop together, and 
both tasks are within the rdle of a county man- 
ager. We need a strong responsible executive 
in county government then (1) to give the tax- 
payer more service for his tax payment, and 
(2) as an instrument for a more vigorous de- 
mocracy. We need him to give continuity and 
purpose to government as well as unity. We 
need managers with social vision as well as busi- 
ness acumen, and with deep human sympathies 
as well as political insight. 

The elements of efficient administration 
are unity, co-ordination, and centralized re- 
sponsibility. The elements of democracy are 
simplicity of organization, tangible objectives, 
full publicity, and direct avenues of popular 
control. 


NortH CAROLINA COUNTIES MAY HAVE 
MANAGERS 


Since North Carolina has been experiment- 
ing in the direction of the county manager it 
may be well to describe briefly what has been 
happening in this state. Here, as everywhere 
else, the volume of county business has been 
rapidly expanding and the mounting tax rate 
has caused people to inquire into the structure 
and practice of county government. Waste and 
inefficiency was so obvious that when the Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science was set up 
at the state university in 1924 it made the study 
of county government one of its major projects. 
Field investigations began in January, 1925, 
and were continued until sixty of the 100 coun- 
ties of the state had been surveyed. These were 








intimate courthouse studies covering every 
phase of county administration. They were 
made for guidance, not for publication, and 
hence could be frank and complete in their ex- 
posures. 

About a year after the research began the 
Governor appointed a County Government 
Commission, and the field studies of the Insti- 
tute were placed in the hands of this body. The 
result was that some rather sweeping recom- 
mendations were made to the legislature in 
1927 and promptly enacted into law. One act 
requires all counties to operate on a budget 
basis; another throws very rigid safeguards 
around the issuance of bonds; a third strength- 
ens the machinery for collecting delinquent 
taxes, and a fourth provides an easy method of 
adopting the county manager form of govern- 
ment. Two paragraphs of the last-mentioned 
act are here quoted: 

“The board of county commissioners may 
appoint a county manager who shall be the ad- 
ministrative head of the county government, 
and shall be responsible for the administration 
of all the departments of the county govern- 
ment which the board of county commissioners 
has the authority to control. He shall be ap- 
pointed with regard to merit only, and he need 
not be a resident of the county at the time of 
his appointment. In lieu of the appointment of 
a county manager, the board may impose and 
confer upon the chairman of the board of coun- 
ty commissioners the duties and powers of a 
manager, as hereinafter set forth, and under 
such circumstances said chairman shall be con- 
sidered a whole-time chairman. Or the board 
may impose and confer such powers and duties 
upon any other officer or agent of the county 
who may be sufficiently qualified to perform 
such duties, and the compensation paid to such 
officer or agent may be revised or adjusted in 
order that it may be adequate compensation 
for all the duties of his office. . . . . 

“Tt shall be the duty of the county man- 
ager: (1) to be the administrative head of the 
county government for the board of commis- 
sioners; (2) to see that all the orders, resolu- 
tions, and regulations of the board of commis- 
sioners are faithfully executed; (3) to attend 
all the meetings of the board, and recommend 
such measures for adoption as he may deem 
expedient; (4) to make reports to the board 
from time to time upon the affairs of the coun- 
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ty, and to keep the board fully advised as to 
the financial condition of the county and its 
future financial needs; (5) to appoint, with 
the approval of the county commissioners, such 
subordinate officers, agents, and employees for 
the general administration of county affairs 
as the board may consider necessary, except 
such officers as are required to be elected by 
popular vote, or whose appointment is other- 
wise provided by law; (6) to perform such 
other duties as may be required of him by the 
board of commissioners. 

“If the board of county commissioners 
does not exercise its discretion to appoint or 
designate a county manager, as above provided, 
a petition may be filed with the board, signed 
by voters not less in number than ten per cent 
of the whole number of voters who voted in the 
last election at which votes were cast for Gov- 
ernor, asking for the adoption of the manager 
form of county government. Upon the filing of 
such petition, the board of commissioners shall 
order an election to be held under the general 
law governing elections for members of the 
General Assembly in the county presenting the 
question of the adoption of the manager form 
of county govetnment. If a majority of the 
votes cast at such election shall be in favor of 
such manager form, the board of commissioners 
shall proceed to appoint a county manager as 
provided in this act.” 

It will be noted that the act does not com- 
mit the state to a wholesale adoption of the 
county manager plan; it is no more than an en- 
abling act. Furthermore it does not guarantee 
genuine county managers in the counties where 
the plan is adopted. It may be criticized on the 
ground that it permits managerial powers to be 
conferred upon a member of the board or some 
other elective official. Again, it may be criti- 
cized on the ground that it does not give the 
manager a sufficiently generous grant of power. 
Nevertheless, the act is a beginning in the right 
direction and to that extent is a praiseworthy 
piece of legislation. 


County MANAGERS WILL BE EvoLveD 


In the opinion of the writer county man- 
agers will generally be evolved rather than 
created. Counties everywhere feel the lack of 
a strong executive or chief administrative offi- 
cer. As a result of this lack there has been a 
tendency to elevate some existing official to a 
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commanding position, at least over financial 
matters. It may be the county auditor, or the 
county clerk, or the county judge, or the chair- 
man of the board. The very nature of county 
business requires some centralization of respon- 
sibility, some co-ordination of departmental ef- 
forts. With numerous independent officials, 
each chosen by popular election, it is impos- 
sible to have a well-unified administration, but 
necessity forces some co-ordination. Until there 
is a reorganization it will generally have to be 
achieved through courtesy, or through the 
shifting of functions to new officers created by 
statute. 

The evolution of county executives or chief 
administrators in North Carolina had begun 
long before the enactment of the county man- 
ager act. It manifested itself in two directions. 
One was the appointment in a number of coun- 
ties of a county auditor who, while primarily a 
bookkeeper, often developed into far more than 
that. In most cases the auditor was appointed 
by the board of commissioners though in a few 
counties the office was elective. Frequently he 
acted as clerk to the board and became its exec- 
utive agent. Sometimes he served as purchasing 
agent and sometimes as tax supervisor. The 
range of his activities varied with the volume 
of county business and the number of other 
clerical and administrative officers. He has 
been a valuable ministerial officer and those 
counties which have had a capable auditor for 
a period of years are, on the whole, well gov- 
erned. 

In 1927, the appointment of a county ac- 
countant, with duties equivalent to those of an 
auditor, was made mandatory; though the ap- 
pointment might be given to some other officer, 
such as the register of deeds or one of the com- 
missioners. One of the most important duties 
of the county accountant is to prepare the 
county budget and to keep the books of budget- 
ary control. 

There is no doubt as to the value of such 
an officer, but he should not be thought of as 
an executive. He has no powers of initiation, 
does not determine policy, makes no appoint- 
ments—he has only delegated authority. 

Another tendency has been to employ the 
chairman of the board for all or a considerable 
part of his time to direct administration. When 
the chairman is capable and energetic this is not 
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a bad arrangement, but popular election rarely 
results in the selection of a person who has these 
qualities and is at the same time free from po- 
litical pressure. 

Neither the auditor nor the full-time chair- 
man fully meets the requirements of a strong 
executive. The success of the manager plan in 
city government inspires faith in the possibili- 
ties of a county manager, and the demand for 
such an officer has become more and more in- 
sistent in this and other states. 


Four Counties ALREADY HAVE MANAGERS IN 
NAME 


There are four counties in North Carolina 
which now have county managers in name. 
In three counties—Alamance, Guilford and 
Cleveland—the managerial powers have been 
conferred upon a member of the board of com- 
missioners. Alamance has had a chairman-man- 
ager since 1923, and Cleveland a chairman- 
manager since 1927. Both have rather generous 
grants of power and are reasonably strong exec- 
utives. The Guilford manager is not chairman 
of the board. The fourth county which has a 
manager is Robeson. This is the only case 
where the manager is not a member of the 
board. This manager does not possess quite as 
much initiative as some of the others, but ac- 
cording to reports he is performing his duties 
satisfactorily. He is the only one whose rela- 
tion to the board is in keeping with the county 
manager ideal. Cleveland is the only one of 
these four counties in which the manager serves 
also as county accountant. The county which 
had a manager which most nearly measured up 
to the name was Davidson, but because of con- 
flict between the manager and the board the 
office was abolished a few weeks ago. Two other 
counties had managers in name for brief pe- 
riods but neither one was thoroughgoing nor 
at all successful. 

In no instance has there been a genuine 
and sustained endeavor in North Carolina to 
apply the county manager plan in its fullest and 
best sense. In no instance has a manager been 
sought from outside the county and in only 
three instances from outside the board. In no 
instance has the manager been given plenary 
powers and in no case has the appointment been 
free from political influence. This hesitancy to 
break away from established practices is not at 
all surprising, nor is it altogether bad. While it 








prevents a clear-cut test of the new system, it 
does enable a county to make a venture which 
if successful may be pressed further and if un- 
successful does not condemn the system. Even 
where the experiment has been disappointing 
there seems to be no disposition to condemn the 
county manager plan but rather a determina- 
tion to select more wisely next time. 


LINE OF FuTURE DEVELOPMENT 


Since the managerial form of county gov- 
ernment is still an experiment it is worthwhile 
to observe its operation carefully but to be 
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slow about making deductions. Limited expe- 
rience suggests, however, that the most essen- 
tial qualification of a county manager at this 
stage in his development is a thorough knowl- 
edge of accounting. Good county accountants 
are needed more right now in North Carolina 
than managers. In time the county account- 
ants may grow to the stature of managers, and 
it may be that this is the proper evolution. At 
any rate, centralized fiscal control is the first 
step toward administrative unity, as well as the 
cornerstone of democratic government. 


COUNCIL-MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN 1929 


By ORIN F. NOLTING 
Assisiant Secretary, The International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


I. IMPORTANT COUNCIL-MANAGER DEVELOPMENTS 


The year 1929 witnessed interesting events 
in council-manager government; twenty-eight 
cities were added to the list of council-manager 
cities, nineteen of which adopted the plan dur- 
ing the year; two cities abandoned the plan; 
the voters of twenty-four other cities and 
towns defeated proposed council-manager char- 
ters or proposals to adopt the plan; two large 
cities, Cleveland, Ohio, and Portland, Maine, 
voted to retain their charters; twelve states 
considered legislation on the subject; and 
courts of two states declared their state ena- 
bling acts void, thus abolishing the plan in five 
cities, including Indianapolis. One of the most 
significant developments was the adoption of 
the plan in Cork, Ireland, and its probable 
adoption by Dublin. Of particular importance 
also is the active interest that civic organiza- 
tions and newspapers in a large number of 
cities, including Dallas, Houston, Philadelphia, 
and St. Paul, have taken towards securing the 
adoption of the council-manager plan in their 
cities. 

The second part of this article will have to 
do with the city manager profession; new ap- 
pointments, promotions, separations, length of 
service, and so on. 


Citres ADDED DuRING 1929 


The council-manager form of city govern- 
ment, first adopted by Staunton, Virginia, in 
1908, is now in operation in 411 cities. Up to 


1914, the plan had been adopted in thirty-two 
cities; in 1918, by 113 cities; and in 1923, by 
302 cities. Of the 411 council-manager cities, 
394 are in the United States, sixteen in Canada, 
and one in Ireland. 

The following is a list of the nineteen cities 
which adopted the plan in 1929 and their pop- 
ulations. Eighteen cities adopted council-man- 
ager charters and Jeannette adopted the plan 
by ordinance. 
Belfast, Maine 


5,520 
Calgary, Canada . 80,000 
Charlotte, North Carolina . 82,000 


Cork, Ireland : : ; . . 78,490 
Cushing, Oklahoma 


12,000 
Dover, Delaware . 6,000 
East Detroit, Michigan 7,500 
Elk City, Oklahoma 3,000 


Flint,Michigan . . . . . . . 150,000 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 


20,000 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania 18,000 
Logan, West Virginia . ; 4,500 
New Rochelle, New York . 5 . 48,000 
Orange, Massachusetts ; ‘ ; . 5,141 
Piqua, Ohio . ; : : 18,500 
Redwood City, California . 12,000 
Saranac Lake, New York . 7,000 
Tecumseh, Oklahoma . 3,600 
Tucson, Arizona . 28,000 


The adoption of the plan in Cork, Ireland, 
is deserving of more than passing note. After a 
local committee had studied various forms of 
city government and submitted proposals for 
the manager plan the Irish Free State legis- 
lature passed a law providing the council-man- 
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ager plan for Cork. The act named the first 
city manager and provided that future manag- 
ers be appointed by the council on the recom- 
mendation of the local appointments commis- 
sion, a civil service body which makes all 
important local appointments in Ireland. Be- 
sides having complete control over the adminis- 
tration, the city manager also determines sala- 
ries and wages. The law provides that the 
manager ‘‘shall hold office until he dies, resigns, 
or is removed from office.” A two-thirds vote 
of the council of twenty-one members is re- 
quired to remove the manager from office. Even 
then, removal must be sanctioned by the min- 
ister for local government. 

In addition to the nineteen cities adopting 
the plan in 1929, six cities which had adopted 
the plan previously were placed on the official 
list of council-manager cities. These cities 
were: Woodward, Oklahoma; Lubbock and 
Kerrville, Texas; Wytheville and Manassas, 
Virginia; and Lethbridge, Canada. The man- 
agers of these six cities have sufficient admin- 
istrative powers to warrant placing their cities 
on the list. Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, adopted 
the plan in January, 1930. Bend, Oregon, and 
Beloit, Wisconsin, adopted charters in 1928 
which did not go into effect until 1929. 


GROWTH OF THE PLAN 


The table below shows the growth in the 
number of council-manager cities in the twen- 
ty-two years since Staunton, Virginia, first 
adopted it. The number of cities adopting the 
plan by charter in 1929 was exceeded in only 
one year since 1923. 

Forty-seven cities each with a population 
exceeding 50,000 now operate under council- 
manager government; fourteen of these cities 
have populations of over 100,000. 

Thirty-five states, five Canadian provinces, 
and Ireland now have cities operating under 
the council-manager plan. The following thir- 
teen states have no recognized council-manager 
cities: Alabama, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

Michigan leads all other states in the num- 
ber of council-manager cities, with forty-four, 
Florida has thirty-eight, Texas has thirty-two, 
California has thirty-one, Oklahoma has twen- 
ty-eight, and Virginia has twenty-seven. 
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Two Citres ABANDONED THE PLAN 


Fort Myers and St. Cloud, Florida, both 
of which operated under council-manager char- 
ters, abandoned the plan by vote of the people. 
St. Cloud has had four different managers since 
the adoption of the plan in 1925. Of the 340 
cities which have adopted the council-manager 
plan by charter since 1908 a total of nine have 
now abandoned their charters in the same way 
in which they were adopted, by vote of the 
people. Beside Fort Myers and St. Cloud these 
cities were: Santa Barbara, California; Tam- 
pa, Florida; Waltham, Massachusetts; Albion, 
Michigan; Akron, Ohio; and Collinsville and 
Lawton, Oklahoma. 


GROWTH OF COUNCIL-MANAGER 
CITIES BY YEARS 














Year Charter | Ordinance Total 
; en Sune a Re oe) BP 
1908 ; I ° I 
IgI2 I 2 | 3 
1913 7 I 8 
IQI4 | 14 5 } 19 
IQI5 _ 18 | 4 22 
1916 12 2 | 14 
IQI7 16 ° | 16 
1918 18 8 26 
1919 24 5 29 
1920 22 10 32 
1921 44 4 48 
1922 26 7 33 
1923 29 4 33 
1924 15 3 18 
1925 : 22 6 28 
1926 16 6 22 
1927 ‘ | 16 6 | 22 
1928 12 6 18 
1929 : 18 I 19 
Totals 331 80 411 


C1TIES REMOVED FROM LIST 


Eight cities and towns were removed from 
the council-manager directory during the year. 
For instance, San Diego and Coronado, Cali- 
fornia, which have been erroneously listed as 
council-manager cities for several years, were 
removed because in each case the manager has 
control over the public works and engineering 
departments only. 

Likewise, Bridgewater and Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, have been removed from the 
list because the so-called city managers were 
only town clerks who had been assigned a few 
additional duties which in other towns in the 
province are performed by committees. 

Other cities were removed for various rea- 
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sons. Early in the year the voters of Dearborn 
and Fordson, Michigan, approved a strong 
mayor-council for the combined cities. Dear- 
born, which had been operating under a coun- 
cil-manager charter since September, 1927, had 
only one representative on the commission 
which prepared the charter for the combined 
cities. Wheeling, West Virginia, further amend- 
ed its hybrid council-manager charter to pro- 
vide for the election of a manager-mayor who 
would perform the duties of both offices as pro- 
vided for in the council-manager charter. Santa 
Ana, California, a city of 15,000, rescinded its 
council-manager ordinance in September when 
the city manager resigned to take a position 
with a private engineering company. When 
Missionary Ridge, Tennessee, was annexed to 
Chattanooga in October its council-manager 
charter was, of course, necessarily abandoned. 


Cities Not on “OrrictAt List” 


Before a city is placed on the so-called 
“official list” the charter or ordinance establish- 
ing the plan must provide that the city man- 
ager be responsible to the council for the ad- 
ministrative affairs and have broad appoint- 
ment and removal powers over administrative 
officers. - 

In addition to the 411 council-manager 
cities on the official list, it is known that there 
are 105 cities and towns in the United States 
which have some variety of the council-man- 
ager plan. In most of these cities the plan was 
adopted by ordinance or by amendment to the 
charter creating the position of city manager, 
who in most cases is merely a glorified city sec- 
retary, a manager of utilities, or in some small 
cities a city clerk who acts as an executive sec- 
retary for council committees. In such cities 
the manager usually appoints and removes em- 
ployees under direction of the council. 


Two Larce Cities Vote To RETAIN CHARTERS 


For the third time in two years the voters 
of Cleveland on August 20, again rejected a 
proposal to abandon the council-manager form 
and return to the mayor-council plan. The vote 
was 46,980 for the amendment and 50,157 op- 
posed. According to Mayo Fesler, director of 
the Citizens’ League,’ the immediate cause for 

* Mayo Fesler, “Cleveland Retains Council-Man- 


ager Charter,” Public Management, XI (September, 
1929), 586-87. 
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the submission of the last proposal was directly 
traceable to the council scandals connected 
with the acceptance of money by one council- 
man in securing the passage of an ordinance, 
and with the acceptance of money or attempted 
profiteering by three or four other councilmen 
in connection with the purchase of land for 
playground purposes. The Citizens’ League 
has organized a charter committee to consider 
defects in the charter and submit to the voters 
an improved council-manager charter. 

On September 9, at a special election, Port- 
land, Maine, by a vote of 7,395 to 6,901 de- 
cided to retain its council-manager charter, 
which has been in effect since 1924. This char- 
ter closely follows the model charter of the 
National Municipal League. The proposed 
charter offered the voters as a substitute had 
been rushed through the state legislature at the 
last moment without a hearing. 

These two attempts to repeal or amend 
council-manager charters bring the total num- 
ber of unsuccessful attempts to seventeen for 
the past twenty-two years. 


Cities Votinc AGAINST THE PLAN 


Referenda on the adoption of the council- 
manager plan failed in twenty-four cities and 
towns in 1929. The limited space permits of 
only a brief discussion here of the reasons ad- 
vanced locally in a few cities for the defeat of 
the plan. 

St. Paul was the largest city to vote on 
the adoption of a council-manager charter 
which was defeated by a vote of 22,844 to 
22,510, a 60 per cent favorable vote being 
necessary to adopt the charter. A close observ- 
er reports that the main reason for the defeat 


of the charter was that the conditions were not 


so bad as to sufficiently arouse the people to 
revolt against them, although the vote indi- 
cates that there is strong feeling for a change. 

In San Diego, California, a proposed coun- 
cil-manager charter based on the model charter 
of the National Municipal League was de- 
feated on December 19, by a vote of 14,298 to 
8,742. Among the reasons given locally for the 
defeat of the charter was the fact that the cam- 
paign was not begun until six weeks prior to 
the election and culminated during the Christ- 
mas shopping season. 

In Terre Haute, Indiana, the vote was 
8,382 against the plan and 7,253 for it. There 
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was a lack of interest on the part of voters as 


‘there were no specific charges of scandal against 


the city administration. 

In Yakima, Washington, a city of about 
22,000, the people were confused by the sub- 
mission of two questions, one on the adoption 
of a council-manager charter and an alternative 
article continuing the commission form. Ac- 
cording to the chairman of the charter com- 
mission hundreds of voters were confused and 
voted against the plan. If a manager charter 
were to be submitted again as a single proposi- 
tion it would very likely be adopted, according 
to the commission chairman. 

Other cities and towns in which referenda 
on the adoption of the plan failed were: Bur- 
lingame, California; Dublin, Georgia; Vin- 
cennes, Indiana; Topeka, Kansas; Sanford and 
Bar Harbor, Maine; Rochester, Minnesota; 
Sedalia, Missouri; Milford, New Hampshire; 
Lexington, North Carolina; Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka; Middletown, New York; Zanesville, Ohio; 
Lawton and Poteau, Oklahoma; Northfield, 
Vermont; Appalachia and Big Stone Gap, Vir- 
ginia; Casper, Wyoming; and Penticton, Can- 
ada. 


LEGISLATION 


Twelve state legislatures considered legis- 
lation on council-manager government. New 
Hampshire passed two enabling acts’ authoriz- 
ing towns and cities to adopt the council-man- 
ager plan. 

In Illinois, two optional council-manager 
bills* making it possible for all Illinois cities, 
including Chicago, to adopt this form of gov- 
ernment failed to pass on third reading in the 
house in which they originated. 

A bill* introduced in the Missouri legisla- 
ture which would have made possible the adop- 
tion of a council-manager charter by St. Joseph 
passed the house, and was on the calendar for 
third reading and final passage in the senate 
when the legislature adjourned. 

The state legislature of Washington passed 
a bill to enable second and third class cities to 
adopt the council-manager plan by local ref- 
erenda, there being no necessity for such leg- 
islation in the case of first-class cities which en- 
joy home rule privileges. The bill was passed 


? Laws of 1929, Chapters 69 and 186. 
* Senate Bill No. 301 and House Bill No. 360. 
* House Bill No. 630. 
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during the last ten days of the session, and the 
governor killed it with a pocket veto after ad- 
journment. 

The Indiana legislature amended the state 
council-manager law so as to smooth out the 
defects of administering the provisions regard- 
ing the checking of signatures on the petitions, 
which would have been quite a task in Indian- 
apolis, as Indiana has no registration law and 
hence no official register of electors. The old 
law was further changed providing for the re- 
tention of the park board and the sanitary 
board as separate taxing units and changed the 
method of appointing election commissioners.° 

The bill® before the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature to allow Philadelphia to adopt the coun- 
cil-manager plan with proportional representa- 
tion by popular vote was smothered in the sen- 
ate committee on municipal affairs. Although 
it is reported that the P. R. feature killed the 
bill, no one appeared to speak in opposition to 
it at the committee meeting in Harrisburg. 
Three bills to make the manager plan optional 
for second and third-class cities and for all bor- 
oughs met a similar fate. 

The council-manager plan fared better in 
Maine where seven separate bills’ providing 
the plan for as many cities were introduced in 
the legislature. Five bills granting council- 
manager charters to Belfast, Freeport, Sanford, 
Winthrop, and Mt. Desert were passed, while 
the two bills providing similar charters to 
Boothbay Harbor and Old Town were defeated. 

The Maryland legislature passed a coun- 
cil-manager charter* for Cumberland which 
was vetoed by the governor on the ground it 
had not been carefully drawn. 

In Kansas an amendment to the council- 
manager act to enable certain first class cities 
adopting the plan to put it into effect two weeks 
after the election was defeated. West Virginia 
granted a council-manager charter to Logan® 
and amended the Wheeling charter.*® 

The Iowa'' and New Jersey’ legislatures 


* Laws of 1929, Chapter 60. 
* Senate Bill No. 324. 


"House Document Nos. 94, 103, 303, 386, 573, 
618, and Senate Document No. 362. 


* Laws of 1929, Chapter 368. 

* Acts of West Virginia, Chapter 20. 
* Tbid., Chapter 6. 

" Senate Bill No. 463. 

” Laws of 1929, Chapter 185. 
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passed minor amendments to their council- 
manager laws. The legislature of the Irish Free 
State passed an act'® providing the manager 
plan for Cork. 


Court DECISIONS 


The supreme courts of two states, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, declared their state coun- 
cil-manager acts unconstitutional, the decision 
in both cases resting on technical objections 
arising from faulty drafting of the acts in- 
volved. In Kentucky, two laws passed in 1928 
providing for the adoption of the council-man- 
ager plan in second and third class cities were 
declared void by the Kentucky Supreme 
Court'* on grounds of legislative procedure 
only and not on the ground that council-man- 
ager government was contrary to the constitu- 
tion. The title to the statute related to more 
than one subject, thus violating one of the con- 
stitutional provisions. The decisions affected 
Covington, Lexington, and Owensboro, which 
cities had adopted the plan in 1928, but had 
not put the plan into effect. 

The Indiana council-manager law required 
a referendum on the adoption of the manager 
plan whenever a petition signed by 20 per cent 
of the eligible voters was filed with the city 
clerk. In the case of Indianapolis this necessi- 
tated 19,000 signatures. The clerk was then 
required to ascertain, within the ensuing five 
days, if the petition were “signed by a suffi- 
cient number of qualified electors.” The court 
could not see how it would be possible to per- 
form such a task in so short a time, especially 
since the determination of the eligibility of 
each elector is of a judicial rather than minis- 
terial nature.'® 

The difficulties of administering this act in 
Indianapolis were called to the attention of the 
1929 legislators, and an amendment was passed 
which should have met the court’s objections. 
The election adopting the council-manager 
plan in the capital, however, had been held in 
1927, and the court refused to give the amend- 
ment retroactive effect to cure the constitu- 
tional defect of the law. 


* Cork City Management Act, 1920. 

* Owensboro v. Hazel, 17S.W2 1031. 

* See note by Rodney L. Mott in Public Manage- 
ment, XI (November, 1929), 657-58. 
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The Shawnee, Oklahoma manager char- 
ter, adopted in June, 1929, by a ten to one 
vote was declared void in December by a dis- 
trict court on the ground that it was an attempt 
to establish a new charter in fact through the 
process of amending an old charter, a procedure 
contrary to constitutional provisions. 


LARGE Cites INTERESTED IN PLAN 


The large number of requests for informa- 
tion from civic organizations, newspapers, and 
city officials indicates a wide interest in the 
council-manager plan. Several large cities have 
taken definite steps toward securing the adop- 
tion of the plan. 

Dallas: A council-manager charter has 
been prepared and the referendum on its adop- 
tion will be held April 2, 1930. If adopted it 
will go into effect May 1, 1931. Three of the 
city’s four newspapers and most of its civic 
leaders favor the proposed charter. 

Houston: The mayor’s advisory commit- 
tee on the council-manager plan recently voted 
twenty-nine to three to report favorably to the 
mayor and council on the adoption of the plan. 
If the report is adopted, a council-manager 
charter will be submitted to the people at a 
special election. 

New Orleans: Of the nineteen organiza- 
tions represented on a joint committee to study 
the council-manager plan, eight reported in 
favor of adopting the plan, two disapproved, 
and nine took no action. 

Philadelphia: The council-manager bill 
introduced in the legislature was defended by 
the Philadelphia Committee of Seventy, the 
Central Labor Union, the city and state League 
of Women Voters, and other important organi- 
zations as well as by four newspapers. After the 
bill had failed to pass, the charter committee 
was reorganized on a ward basis, the educa- 
tional campaign was renewed, and plans made 
to introduce another bill in the 1931 legislature. 

St. Paul: After the defeat of the proposed 
council-manager charter in November, steps 
were taken to revise the objectionable sections 
and submit it to the voters a second time. 

Further evidence of interest in the plan is 
indicated by the fact that twelve cities have 
already reported that referenda on the adoption 
of the plan will be held during 1930. 
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Il. THE CITY MANAGER PROFESSION 


The professional organization of the city 
managers, the International City Managers’ 
Association, was organized in 1914 and has for 
its aim the improvement of local government 
administration. This it attempts to do by main- 
taining a high professional standard among its 
members, providing a means of interchange of 
ideas through PusLic MANAGEMENT, holding 
annual conventions, and carrying on research 
in administrative problems. 


City MANAGER APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS 

Of the eighty-eight city manager appoint- 
ments in 1929, fifty or 60.2 per cent are known 
to be out-of-town men, thirty-four local men, 
and four unknown. The large number of out- 
side appointments becomes more significant 
when compared with the period 1912-26, in- 
clusive, when the number of out-of-town ap- 
pointments averaged 46 per cent and the high- 
est percentage for any one year was 54 per cent 
in 1925. This development indicates a ten- 
dency on the part of councils to demand experi- 
enced men. 


City MANAGER APPOINTMENTS IN 1920 


New men entering profession . ‘ ‘ : - 59 
Promotions from one city to another.’ ; 
Former managers receiving appointments _. ; 8 
Assistant managers appointed to managerships_ . 5 
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Sixteen city managers were promoted from 
one city to another, making a total of 171 pro- 
motions in the city manager profession to date. 
All except one of the managers promoted in 
1929 were members of the Association. A note 
of encouragement is found in the fact that five 
assistant city managers were appointed to man- 
agerships, and that eight men who had previ- 
ously held managerships received new appoint- 
ments. 

In the sixteen cities in which the manager 
plan became effective in 1929, fourteen ap- 
pointed outside men as their first managers. 
Of considerable interest is the fact that all 
except one of the fourteen managers appointed 
to these positions had served as managers in one 
or more cities. In connection with promotions 
it is significant that up to 1919 there had been 
only four promotions to a third city, and but 
fourteen to a second city, making a total of 


nineteen promotions in the ten years since the 
manager plan had been adopted, while in the 
next decade, 1919-29, there were 151 promo- 
tions, sixteen of which took place in 1929. The 
following table shows that seventy-one city 
managers holding office at the end of 1929 had 
served two or more cities. 
NuMBER oF CITIES SERVED BY THE 402 MANAGERS 
IN SERVICE ON JANUARY I, 1930 


No. of Cities No. of Managers 


Onecity . ; : , « gee 
Two cities . ‘ “ F : 53 
Three cities ; ; ' ‘ 12 
Four cities . 2 
Five cities 2 
Six cities 2 

402 


SEPARATIONS FROM SERVICE 

During the year fifty-three city managers 
resigned or were removed by the council, and 
one was separated from the service by death, 
representing a turn-over in the profession of 
13.4 per cent. Not all of the facts regarding 
separations have been secured, but it is known 
that twenty-two, or 41.5 per cent of the fifty- 
three separations were either dismissals or 
forced resignations. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 
The average length of service of 398 city 
managers holding office at the end of the year 
and for whom data were available was four 
years and eight months including all cities 
served. This figure represents an increase of 
one year and four months as compared with the 
average length of service of managers holding 

office on January 1, 1926.’° 
AverAGE LENGTH OF SERVICE AS MANAGER 
AT Dates INDICATED 


Beginning Average for All Managers 
of Year in Profession 
1916 I year, 7 months 
1921 2 years, 15 days 
1926 3 years, 4 months 
1930 4 years, 8 months 


The tabulation below “Length of Service 
of Managers” shuvws that of the 398 city man- 
agers, 107 or 27 per cent, have served less than 
two years; 248 or 61.9 per cent, three years 
or more; 150 or 37.7 per cent five years or 


* Figures for 19016, 1921, and 1926 taken from 
Leonard D. White, The City Manager, p. 135. 
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more; and 34 or 9.5 per cent have served as 
city managers over ten years. The increasing 
stability of the profession is further indicated 
by comparison with previous years. The per- 
centage of city managers with a total service 
of three years or more increased from 20.3 per 
cent in January, 1921, to 48.2 per cent in 1926, 
and to 61.9 per cent in 1930. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE OF MANAGERS 
IncLUDING ALL C1TIEs SERVED 


Completed Service in Years No. of Managers 


Less than 1 44 

I 03 

2 43 

3 38 

4 53 

5 26 

6 30 

7 20 

8 25 

9 14 

10 11 
II 13 
12 6 
13 ‘ 3 
14 : : I 
15 and over 2 
308 


SALARY OF City MANAGERS 


Of the 382 city managers for whom salary 
figures were available, 141 or 36.9 per cent re- 
ceived $5,000 or more per year; 163 or 42.6 per 
cent received from $3,000 to $5,000; and sev- 
enty-eight or 20.4 per cent received less than 
$3,000. Salaries have tended to increase along 
with the increase in length of service. In 1919, 
55-8 per cent of the city managers then in the 
service received less than $3,000 a year, while 
only 17.1 per cent received $5,000 or more. 

During the year, 1o1 city managers or 
one-fourth of those in the service, received sal- 
ary increases ranging from $140 to $2,500, the 
average increase being $693. Twenty man- 
agers received increases of $1,000 or more. 
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Only seven managers reported decreases, five 
of whom are in Florida cities which have suf- 
fered population losses. 

The highest salary received by a city man- 
ager was $25,000, and the lowest, $1,200. 


RANGE OF SALARIES AS OF JANUARY I, 1930 


$15,000 and over : : 7 : ; 5 
12,500-$15,000 . , : : , : 2 
10,000— 12,500 . ; , , i . 26 
7,500— 106,000 . ; ; ; - » 38 
6,000- 7,500 . ‘ : e : . 
5,000- 6,000 . . , : ‘ . 50 
4,000- 5,000 . ; : ; . Ba 
3,000—- 4,000 . ‘ y : ‘ » ae 
2,000—- 3,000 . ; . . : . = 
1,000- 2,000 . , : , ; » iy 

382 


CHARTER QUALIFICATIONS OF CiTY MANAGERS 


The prerequisite of experience is a com- 
paratively recent development because prior to 
1923 only two of the 168 cities which had 
adopted council-manager charters stated that 
an experienced man was preferred, but not re- 
quired. Four of the charters adopted in 1929 
specifically require experience. The charters 
of East Detroit and Redwood City require that 
the manager must have had at least one year 
experience as city manager or assistant man- 
ager. The New Rochelle charter goes still fur- 
ther in that it provides that during the first 
three years after the charter is effective no one 
can be appointed as manager who has not had 
three years service as a city manager. Logan, 
West Virginia, gained a similar objective by a 
charter requirement that the manager shall be 
a member of the International City Managers’ 
Association at the time of his appointment. 

None of the council-manager charters 
adopted in 1929 require residence. All except 
one of the charters expressly state that resi- 
dence is not necessary. The charter of Piqua, 
Ohio, contains the provision, “the first city 
manager shall be a non-resident of Piqua.” 


VETERANS IN THE SERVICE! 


RADFORD 


Radford Walter Rigsby, city manager of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, was born on a farm 
in Garfield county, Washington, March 18, 


* Eprror’s Note: Each month under this heading 
appear short biographical sketches of two members of 


W. RIGSBY 


1886. He spent his early life on the farm and 
received his grammar school training where all 
eight grades were conducted by two teachers. 


the Association who have served as city managers ten 
years or more. The following have already appeared: 
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When Mr. Rigsby received his B.S. De- 
gree from Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Washington, in 1908 he had no idea of enter- 
ing a profession but was content with a posi- 
tion of cashier which was offered him at a sal- 
ary of $65 a month in a loan association at 
Seattle, Washington. 

A year later, with the added confidence 
created by a slight increase in salary and a 
loan of $100, he was married. After two more 
years of city life the call of the farm overcame 
his better judgment and he came back to his 
original home in Garfield county for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating that figures and paper 
profits do not lie. In this endeavor he was not 
entirely successful so he supplemented his 
farming experience with teaching in a country 
school, having four grades, from the first to the 
fourth inclusive. 

This continued for one year after which he 
rented the farm and moved to Pomeroy, a near- 
by town, for the purpose of accepting a position 
of teaching those youngsters who are supposed 
to be in the incorrigible group, namely, the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. Evidently 
his athletic proclivities had some bearing on 
procuring this position as the strap was not 
looked down upon as an aid to correction. 

During this experience in 1912 he was ap- 
proached by those who were presumably inter- 
ested in the affairs of the county to run for the 
position of county engineer on the minority 
ticket. He was elected with ease not because of 
any outstanding qualifications, so he asserts, 
but rather as a protest against those who had 
held this position in the past. 

In Washington state at that time this po- 
sition could be held only for two terms of two 
years each and therefore at the end of 1916 his 
tenure of office was completed. Although the 
County Commissioners asked him to continue 
as superintendent of state and county highways 
within Garfield county, the spirit of adventure 
had taken hold and directed him to pursue fur- 
ther his studies in engineering with a possibil- 
ity of entering public administrative work. Ac- 
cordingly, in June, 1917, he with his wife and 
son, two years old, climbed into an automobile 


O. E. Carr, C. A. Bingham, H. G. Otis, O. J. S. Elling- 
son, C. M. Osborn, Isaac R. Ellison, Bert C. Wells, H. L. 
Woolhiser, W. E. Baumgardner, H. J. Graeser, W. P. 
Hunter, Henry Traxler, Clarence Arrasmith, L. J. 
Houston, Jr., V. J. Hultquist, and J. H. Sanders. 
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laden with a camping outfit and some extra 
clothing, bid good bye to the West and started 
for Boston where Mr. Rigsby entered the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The rest of the story is rather short. After 
receiving a degree from M. I. T. and completing 
a short course in government at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Mr. Rigsby did some field work with 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 
It was during his sojourn in New York that he 
was successful in convincing a mayor and coun- 
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cil that they should take a chance with him as 
city manager. This was at Bristol, Virginia, 
where he served two years. From this place he 
went to Durham, North Carolina, spending 
eight years there as city manager until in June, 
1929 when he was called to the city manager- 
ship of Charlotte, North Carolina. 

He is a Kiwanian and, of course, a mem- 
ber of the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation. He has attended all meetings of the As- 
sociation except one since the year 1919. 

He has written several articles all dealing 
with his chosen profession, “Humanizing City 
Government,” “Selling City Government to the 
Citizens,” “Technique of City Management,” 
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and “Problems Met in City Management,” all 
of which have appeared in Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT. 

When asked what influenced him to enter 
this profession he merely states that he does not 
know but it seems that each step in the prep- 
aration was suggested by circumstances. 

In answer to the question ““To what do you 
attribute your long period of service as city 


RANDALL M. 


Randall M. Dorton was born at Havana, 
Illinois, thirty-eight years ago. He attended 
the University of California, received his A.B. 
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degree in 1916 and his M.A. degree in 1925. 
He was a teaching fellow in political science at 
the University of California for the session 
1916-17, and from 1917 to 1919 he served as 
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manager,’ he states that this is answered ip 
“Technique of City Management” published in 
the March, 1928 issue of PusBtic MANacr.- 
MENT. 

Mr. Rigsby states also that the future of 
city management as a profession depends upon 
the character of the managers and their ability 
to harmonize with the customs, traditions, and 
wishes of the communities which they serve. 


DORTON 


a captain in the World War. After his war sery- 
ice and several months with the War Camp 
Community Service in various California cities, 
he became city manager of Pittsburgh, Califor- 
nia, on November 1, 1919. In June, 1925, Mr. 
Dorton resigned at Pittsburgh to accept the 
city managership at Monterey, California, 
which he still retains. 

Mr. Dorton is the author of “The City 
Manager Plan in California,’ a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation in 1925. He is a member of Pi Sigma 
Alpha, honor society in political science, and of 
Phi Delta Kappa, educational honor society. 
Mr. Dorton is a director of the Monterey 
Chamber of Commerce, a member of the Amer- 
ican Legion, and of the Monterey Peninsula 
Rotary Club. He joined the International City 
Managers’ Association in 1919. 

Courses in municipal government studied 
at the University of California aroused Mr. 
Dorton’s interest in municipal problems and in- 
fluenced him to enter the city manager profes- 
sion. Mr. Dorton attributes his long service to 
“trying to discharge the duties of my office to 
the best of my ability.”’ 

Mr. Dorton regards the future of the city 
manager profession as being in the hands of 
the personnel of the profession, including their 
“preparation, aptitude, ability, tact, and under- 
standing of the relationships between the man- 
ager and the other units of municipal govern- 
ment.” 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS' 


Markets: Public and Private—Their Establish- 
ment and Administration. By ARTHUR E. 
GoopwIN. Seattle: Montgomery Printing 
Co., 1929. Pp. 315. $1o. 

Mr. Goodwin has had broad experience in pub- 
lic market work both in executive and consultant 
capacities. He is president and general manager of 
the Pike Place Public Markets, Inc., operating the 
Pike Place Market, the Economy Market, the Out- 
look Market, and the Municipal Market Building, 
Seattle, Washington. While his viewpoint natural- 
ly reflects his western experience, still he is fully 
qualified to write authoritatively on his subject, 
and he has prepared a practical and helpful book. 
While a good part of the volume concerns itself 
with the problems of privately-owned public mar- 
kets, nevertheless any city official concerned with 
the establishment or management of a public mar- 
ket will find in this book more real help than in 
any previous publication. It is a timely book, for 
worth-while public market literature is practically 
non-existent, and what little there is available is 
more or less antiquated. 

After covering the history of public markets, 
Mr. Goodwin tells in detail of the various types of 
public markets now in existence. The many steps 
to observe in making preliminary surveys of the de- 
sirability of establishing public markets are out- 
lined. The proper selection of site, the detailed 
layouts, architectural design, equipment, etc., are 
well and practically handled. The various meth- 
ods of financing both public and private markets 
are discussed, and the financial set-ups of numer- 
ous existing markets given. 

The last hundred pages are largely devoted to 
the myriad problems of market administration, ex- 
cept for the final chapter which discusses wholesale 
terminal produce markets in a sketchy way. On 
this latter phase of the market subject Mr. Good- 
win does not show the same first-hand knowledge 
which characterizes his treatment of the retail 
types of markets. 

On the whole the book is a regular encyclo- 
pedia of information for student or worker in the 
public-market field. What the reviewer misses, 
however, is an economic discussion of the field of 
municipally-owned public markets and, what seems 
to be to many marketing students, the trend away 
from city-owned enclosed retail markets for deal- 
ers. The writer does not share all of Mr. Goodwin’s 


" Books reviewed in these columns may be ordered 
from Pustic MANAGEMENT, 923 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago. 
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enthusiasm over the possibility of widespread 
adaptability of public markets to cities of all sizes. 
As methods of retailing perishable farm produce 
through private agencies improve, it would appear 
that cities might well tend to restrict their expendi- 
tures in the public-market field to the furnishing of 
facilities for the nearby growers to market their 
fresh farm produce. 
Georce V. BRANCH 
DIRECTOR 
Municipal Bureau oF MARKETS 
Detroit, MICHIGAN 


Public Finance. By Hariey Leitst Lutz. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. (Second Edition), 
1920. Pp. VIII, 759. $4. 

This book is a revision of Professor Lutz’s 
Public Finance which was published in 1924. The 
first edition was widely acclaimed by students of 
public finance, and the revision deserves still great- 
er recognition. The book combines a clear grasp 
and a full exposition of theoretical principles with 
a wide acquaintance with tax legislation and the 
fiscal problems in the various states. The author 
has taken advantage of the opportunity presented 
by a revision to bring the statistical matter up to 
date, and he has elaborated or revised the theo- 
retical material in the light of recent research. 

In personal attitude Professor Lutz would be 
classified as a rather cautious and undogmatic con- 
servative in contrast to such fiscal writers as Dal- 
ton and Hobson. Yet he is quick to revise his opin- 
ion if there is ample statistical evidence for a 
different view. A good example of this is seen in 
the revision of the section on tax-exempt securities. 
There is some ground for thinking that the “menace 
of tax-exempt securities” was a rationalization on 
the part of some who were desirous of having their 
income taxes reduced. Professor Lutz, however, in 
the first edition accepted the argument against the 
tax-exempts in good faith. But in view of investi- 
gations by Dr. C. O. Hardy in 1926 to determine 
the facts as to the distribution of exempt securities, 
Lutz inclines to the view that the purchase of tax 
exempt securities was not a favorite method of 
avoiding the surtax. 

Perhaps by way of defining attitudes one 
might classify fiscal writers somewhat arbitrarily 
as Hamiltonians or Jeffersonians. The Hamilton- 
ian might not be expected to have an urgent disap- 
proval of the present unequal distribution of 
wealth. He would rate fiscal adequacy and ad- 
ministrative expediency above justice and equality. 
He might wish to justify taxation on both the 
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benefit and the faculty theories and not on faculty 
alone. He might favor a proportional rather than 
a progressive rate in the tax system as a whole. He 
would logically become impatient over such aca- 
demic distinctions as those of earned and unearned 
income. He would prefer fiscal to social considera- 
tions, if for no other reason than limitation of 
space. He would prefer private to public owner- 
ship and operation of public utilities. He would 
be sceptical of federal and state subsidies. And he 
might favor a low flat tax on intangibles plus a 
moderate income tax to exemption of intangibles 
and a high progressive income tax. In case of con- 
troversy he would decide on the basis of expedi- 
ency, the status quo, or the still mightier force of 
trend. 

The Jeffersonian, on the other hand, in his 
zeal for democracy might select justice or equality 
as the primary fiscal principle. He might empha- 
size taxable faculty as the major source of the ob- 
ligation to pay taxes. And he might define faculty 
somewhat precisely on the basis of the distinction 
between luxuries and organic necessities. He would 
favor a progressive rate in the tax system as a 
whole. And he might take quite seriously the dis- 
tinction between earned and unearned income. 
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He might look with approval on federal and state 
subsidies as a means of lightening the taxes on 
real estate, since he might think that taxes on realty 
frequently infringe upon the fund needed to supply 
the necessaries of health and efficiency. Also he 
might prefer public or municipal ownership and 
operation of certain public utilities (partly on the 
basis of studies published since Professor Lutz’s 
revision of his book). In cases of doubt he might 
seek judgment from the contributions of modern 
philosophy, psychology, anthropology, and other 
social sciences. 

Students of public finance will doubtless rec- 
ognize that Professor Lutz could in several respects 
be identified with the Hamiltonians in public fi- 
nance. Yet he maintains a flexible attitude, and is 
ready to change viewpoint if there is considerable 
statistical evidence. In the exposition of difficult 
but non-controversial material Professor Lutz is 
at his best, as is evidenced in his superb treatment 
of the subject of public credit. He deserves recog- 
nition for having made a distinct improvement on 
what was an excellent text. 


Harvey W. Peck 
SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 
Edited by ORIN F. NOLTING 


County Government 


Fairlie, John A., “Judicial and Administrative 
Control of County Officials,” Michigan Law Re- 
view, XXVIII (January, 1930), 250-75. 

In this interesting article the author observes 
that state agencies for administrative supervision 
have been established in all of the states for edu- 
cation, health, and highways. Forty states have 
state tax authorities, thirty have central supervi- 
sive agencies in the field of charities and correc- 
tions. The degree of administrative control is 
probably the greatest in the field of education. In 
general, it has developed further in the states of 
the North and East than in other parts of the coun- 
try. The principal methods of administrative su- 
pervision have been classified by Wallace under the 
following captions: reports, inspection, advice, 
and grants-in-aid, as persuasive devices; the ap- 
proval, review, orders, ordinances, removal, ap- 
pointment and substitute administration as an 
ascending order of more effective methods. The 
requirement of reports is most general, forty states 
requiring reports on assessment of property for 
taxation, all of the states requiring reports on 
school affairs, a third of the states require reports 
on county jails and almshouses. 

The requirement of approval of local actions 
by a state authority is a more definite but largely 


administrative form of control. About half the 
states require approval of local health ordinances 
by the state department; a third require state ap- 
proval of plans for construction of jails or alms- 
houses; a dozen require state approval of plans for 
school buildings and a third of the states require 
approval of local bond issues. 

In thirty states the state has authority to pre- 
scribe the course of study for schools. 

Direct state administration of particular func- 
tions is found in some instances. A dozen states 
have established small bodies of state police mainly 
for use in rural districts. State health departments 
may supercede local health authorities in some 
forty states if local conditions warrant. Some 
states have undertaken the construction of a road 
system at state expense. 

With reference to state selection and control 
over the local selection of county officials the au- 
thor states: “Further development in this direc- 
tion may be anticipated and should result in secur- 
ing more competent officials. Direct state appoint- 
ment to a large extent will be a radical change from 
traditional methods, though it would seem to be 
justified in the case of some officials whose func- 
tions are most clearly those of agents of the state 
government. There should be less objection to an 
extension .... of definite requirements as to 


qualifications, and of state examinations or state 
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approval of local appointments. Such methods 
may well be applied further, not only in the fields 
of education and of health and highway adminis- 
tration, but also in the selection of prosecuting at- 
torneys, sheriffs, assessors, auditors, and others.” 


Finance 


Lutz, H. L., Public Finance. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1929 (Second Edition). Pp. 750. 
See Book Review section this issue. 


Markets 


Goodwin, Arthur E., Markets: Public and 
Private. Seattle: Montgomery Printing Company. 
1929. Pp. 315. 

See Book Review section this issue. 


Purchasing 


Kansas City Public Service Institute, A Re- 
port Upon an Investigation of Purchasing Methods 
and Procedure in Kansas City, Missouri, April, 
1920. Pp. 32. 

If there be any error of omission or commis- 
sion, which is possible in purchasing and which is 
not found in the purchasing system of Kansas City, 
the writer has yet to hear of it. This report shows 
that the establishment of centralized purchasing in 
1908 has resulted only in the centralizing of order- 
placing; it has not reduced the number of orders or 
shorn the individual using departments of their 
purchasing power. In many cases, the using de- 
partments indicate on the requisition, not only the 
goods required, but the source of supply and the 
price to be paid. The purchasing agent copies this 
information on the order and addresses it to the 
“lucky” dealer. 

Not the slightest attempt has been made to 
adopt or use written specifications for the bulk of 
the city’s requirements. Many orders specify “a 
bushel of apples at $2.00” or “two dozen straw 
brooms at $8.00,”’ for example; such description is 
loose, to say the least. Since the city lacks even 
the semblance of an inspection system, there is no 
way to compel the vendor to deliver high quality on 
such orders. An examination of all the orders 
placed for one month showed that the city was pay- 
ing less than current wholesale price for many ar- 
ticles. This does not necessarily indicate that the 
vendors are doing business with the city at a loss; 
for only the conscience of the vendor stands in the 
way of delivering inferior goods on which he can 
make a profit while ‘beating the market.” 

The entire responsibility for approving in- 
voices rests with the individual using departments. 
The accounting office has no means for determining 
whether the goods being paid for were ever de- 
livered. 

Very little effort is made to stimulate compe- 
tition. Many reputable vendors will no longer deal 
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with the city because favoritism has consistently 
been shown in the past. The purchasing depart- 
ment has no storage facilities, not even for staple 
commodities. 

Generally speaking, municipal purchasing has 
reached its highest development in connection with 
the council-manager form of government. This re- 
port indicates that Kansas City is an exception to 
this rule. 

RUSSELL ForBES 
Regional Government 


Ashby, Edgar, “Regional Government; or, the 
Next Step in Public Administration.” Public Ad- 
ministration, VII (October, 1929), 365-75. 

The author proposes a scheme for regional 
government in England. Towns and intervening 
areas would be brought together under a single au- 
thority, the primary unit being a local committee 
elected in each of the towns in the region. These 
committees would, in turn, elect the regional coun- 
cil of from twenty to thirty members which would 
function through a small executive committee 
whose duties would be to control the departments. 
In this connection the author stresses the impor- 
tance of giving the department heads broad admin- 
istrative powers. The chief executive officers of 
the region would be as follows: (1) a clerk to the 
regional council, who would be the chief adminis- 
trative officer; (2) a financial controller, respon- 
sible for all financial matters in all departments; 
(3) an engineer, supervising all branches of public 
work ; (4) a commissioner of police, responsible for 
all protection services, fire fighting, and traffic con- 
trol; (5) a health director, and (6) a director of 
commercial activities. 

The author outlines the advantages of the pro- 
posed system and the financial benefits that would 
accrue. He points out that the central direction 
provided under a regional government would secure 
particularly beneficial results in the administration 
of hospital services, transportation, education, 
housing, and town planning. 


Street Lighting 


Stahl, Charles J., Electric Street Lighting. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1929. Pp. 228. 


According to the foreword, this book aims to 
present the information most essential in the de- 
sign of street lighting installations and in the selec- 
tion and use of suitable equipment for various con- 
ditions. It includes an outline of a proposed system 
for the zoning of stree ghting. Some of the other 
subjects covered are: architectural aspects of 
street lighting, the illuminating engineer’s meas- 
ures, principles of light control, design of street 
lighting installations, essentials of modern street 
lighting, incandescent lamps and arc lamps, and 
multiple street lighting. 
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Many Cities Adopt Uniform Crime Report- 
ing System.—No greater tribute can be paid to the 
merit of the recent work of the Committee on Uni- 
form Crime Records of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police than to say that up to Feb- 
ruary 15, a total of 377 cities in the United States 
had sent in their January returns to the headquar- 
ters at 261 Broadway, New York City. Out of 
eighty-eight cities of over 100,000 population in 
the United States, forty-two had responded. One 
hundred forty-seven or 41 per cent of the total 
number reporting were council-manager cities. The 
response from council-manager cities is so gratify- 
ing that a list of those reporting is given here 
with the hope that other council-manager cities 
which to date have neglected to send in their re- 
turns will be encouraged to do so at once: 

CALIFCRNIA—Alameda, Alhambra, Avalon, 
Bakersfield, Berkeley, Chico, Compton, Coronado, 
Glendale, Monterey, Pacific Grove, Pasadena, Por- 
tersville, Redwood City, Sacramento, San Diego, 
San Jose, San Mateo, Santa Rosa, Tulare, Visalia; 
CoLtorapo—Boulder, Colorado Springs, Durango, 
Grand Junction; ConNEecticut—Stratford; FLor- 
1pA—Lakeland, Melbourne, Miami, Quincy, Talla- 
hassee ; Georcra—Cartersville, Griffin, Brunswick, 
Tifton, Waycross; ILLIno1s—Kenilworth, River- 
side, Wheaton, Winnetka; lowa—Ames, Clarinda, 
Dubuque, Mason City; KANsas—Atchison, El Do- 
rado, Hoisington, Wichita; Matne—Auburn, Cam- 
den; MAssacHusETTs—Middleboro, Norwood, 
Orange; MicuicAN—Alma, Benton Harbor, Bir- 
mingham, Clawson, Ferndale, Grand Haven, Grand 
Rapids, Grosse Pointe Shores, Iron Mountain, 
Jackson, Kalamazoo, Manistee, Oak Park, Pleasant 
Ridge, Pontiac, Roseville, Royal Oak, St. Joseph, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Sturgis; Minnescta—aAlbert 
Lea; Missouri—Kansas City, Maryville; NeBRas- 
KA—Alliance ; NEw JERSEY—Englewood, Summit; 
New York—Auburn, Newburgh, Niagara Falls, 
Rochester, Sherrill, Watertown; NortH CAROLINA 

—Thomasville; On1o—Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Cleveland Heights, Dayton, Hamilton, Lima, Mid- 
dletown, Oberlin, Painesville, Portsmouth, San- 
dusky, South Charleston; OKLAHOMA—Chandler, 
El Reno, Guthrie, Mangum, Muskogee, Pawhuska, 
Walters, Yale; OreEGon—Astoria, Hillsboro, Ore- 
gon City; PENNSYLVANIA—Aspinwall, Avalon, 
Blairsville, Carlisle, Coraopolis, Edgeworth, Jean- 
nette; SoutH CAROLINA—Sumter; SoutH DAKoTA 


—Rapid City; TENNEssEE—Alcoa, Kingsport, 
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By THE MANAGING EDITOR 


NOTES AND EVENTS 


Knoxville; Texas—Beaumont, Brownsville, Fort 
Worth, Kerrville, Pampa, San Angelo, Waco, 
Wichita Falls; VeErmMont—Windsor; VircIn1a— 
Bristol, Charlottesville, Hopewell, Norfolk, Peters- 
burg, Roanoke, Salem, Staunton, Suffolk; West 
Vircinta—Clarksburg, Follansbee, Morgantown; 
and Wisconsin—Beloit, Janesville, Kenosha, 
Rhinelander, Shorewood, Two Rivers. 


Kentucky Legislature Passes Council-Man- 
ager Enabling Act.—A bill to permit Kentucky 
cities of the second class to adopt the council-man- 
ager plan was recently passed by the state legisla- 
ture. It applies to Ashland, Covington, Lexington, 
Newport, and Paducah and is similar to the act of 
1928 held unconstitutional because of a defect in 
the title. 


Michigan City Managers Organize.—During 
the past few years, since the Michigan Municipal 
League has become more active, occasional meet- 
ings of managers were held at the annual conven- 
tions of the League. At the convention of the 
League in Grand Rapids in June, 1929, L. P. Cook- 
ingham, village manager of Clawson, was elected 
chairman of the managers group. It was decided at 
that time to hold a meeting sometime during the 
winter months and to form a state organization of 
city managers to be a part of the International City 
Managers’ Association and affiliated with the Mich- 
igan Municipal League. 

Inquiry was made of all managers in the state 
as to their ideas of a state association, and the 
opinion was very strong in favor of the movement. 
In the early part of November, 1920, a meeting of 
managers from various parts of the state was held 
in Lansing to lay plans for the first meeting and to 
discuss the proposed organization. The managers 
attending this meeting were C. W. Ham, Pontiac; 
Albert Ten Busschen, Kalamazoo; H. G. Crow, 
St. Joseph; R. J. Whitney, Royal Oak; J. W. 
Parry, Birmingham ; George Lusk, Bay City; W. K. 
Willman, East Detroit; A. J. Berst, Pleasant 
Ridge; and L. P. Cookingham, Clawson. At this 
meeting it was decided to hold the first state con- 
ference of managers in Lansing on January 24 and 
25, 1930. Several committees were appointed to 
perfect the plans for the meeting and to prepare a 
tentative constitution and by-laws for the organi- 
zation. 

A program of unusual interest was prepared 
and there were thirty-five of the forty-four man- 
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agers present on the first day, many of them com- 
ing from the upper peninsula. 

The program consisted of papers by managers 
on administrative subjects and by outsiders inter- 
ested in problems of municipal government. Sev- 
eral periods in the program were set aside for round 
table discussion of common problems. These pe- 
riods proved very interesting and much valuable 
information was exchanged. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted and 
the following officers elected. President, L. P. 
Cookingham, Clawson; first vice-president, I. R. 
Ellison, Muskegon; second vice-president, Albert 
Ten Busschen, Kalamazoo; third vice-president, 
J. H. Sanders, Crystal Falls; and executive secre- 
tary. Harold D. Smith, Ann Arbor. 

The next meeting of the state group will be 
held in Bay City, during the annual convention of 
the Michigan Municipal League. The president re- 
ports that it will be the aim of the Michigan section 
of the International City Managers’ Association to 
make some contribution to the science of municipal 
management and encourage the highest standard of 
service in the profession. 


Study of Municipal Standards to be Under- 
taken.—Donald C. Stone, until recently assistant 
director of the Committee on Uniform Crime Rec- 
ords of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, and formerly on the staff of the Cincinnati 
Bureau of Governmental Research, on February 1 
took up his duties at Association headquarters, and 
will devote his full time to the study of measure- 
ment standards for municipal services. This work 
had been made possible by two grants, one from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund and the other from the 
Local Community Research Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It will be remembered that the 
National Committee on Municipal Standards was 
formed about two years ago under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Governmental Research Association, 
the National Municipal League, and the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. Recently the 
American Municipal Association has joined this 
group. The representatives of these various organi- 
zations interested in the improvement of local gov- 
ernment will act as a general advisory board and 
the administration of the fund will be in the hands 
of a small committee 

The immediate program of work to be under- 
taken will include: (1) completion of the stand- 
ards already near final form for street sanitation 
and the setting up of standards for police work 
upon the basis of the uniform crime classification 
recently completed; (2) encouraging cities to adopt 
these units of measurement as quickly as they are 
perfected; (3) beginning work on the development 
of additional standards in co-operation with organ- 
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ized groups representing other functional adminis- 
trative services; and (4) keeping in touch with the 
results of the actual operation of the measurement 
units that cities have been encouraged to adopt and 
revising such units in the light of experience. 


Annual Awards Granted to City Managers. 
—A total of ten applications were made for the 
annual awards which are made to two city man- 
agers each year to make it possible for them to 
leave thejr cities for a short time for the purpose of 
undertaking a study of some phase of municipal 
government. The subjects for study for which ap- 
plications were made included the following: The 
winners’ subjects; “The Salvaging of Municipal 
Waste,” by William A. Holt, and “Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance,” by F. R. Buechner. The 
other subjects were: the regulation of vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic; transportation of municipal 
employees; unfunded debt of municipalities; traf- 
fic signals and regulations; electrical utilities in the 
state of Texas; correlating city enterprise with pub- 
lic management; delinquent taxes: causes and re- 
sults; and the licensing of businesses and occupa- 
tions for purposes of regulation. The timeliness of 
the subjects chosen and the excellence of the ap- 
plications received made the selection of the win- 
ners a difficult matter. 


Executive Committee Meets.—On February 
1, the executive committee and the sub-committee 
on city manager awards of the research committee 
of the International City Managers’ Association 
held a meeting at the headquarters in Chicago. 
There were present C. W. Ham, president ; Stephen 
B. Story; Charles A. Carran, and H. L. Woolhiser, 
vice-presidents; C. A. Bingham, C. M. Osborn and 
Harrison G. Otis, past presidents; and Louis 
Brownlow, chairman of the research committee. 
At the joint meeting in the morning the ten appli- 
cations for the city manager awards were gone over 
and the very close balloting that followed resulted 
in the selection of F. R. Buechner and William A. 
Holt. In the afternoon the executive committee 
held a business session at which time they consid- 
ered the matter of incorporation of the Association, 
the San Francisco convention, which will be held 
this year on September 24-27, the revision of the 
constitution, and other general Association busi- 
ness. 

President Ham announced the appointment of 
several committees. The personnel of the member- 
ship committee, with Charles A. Carran as chair- 
man, is announced elsewhere in this section, as are 
the several committees working on the San Fran- 
cisco convention. President Ham appointed C. M. 
Osborn, H. L. Woolhiser, and H. G. Otis, members 
of the executive committee, to consider the ad- 
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visability of certain changes in the constitution, and 
to report back to the executive committee at its 
next meeting. President Ham also appointed the 
following committee on training for the profession: 
Bert C. Wells, city manager, Wichita, Kansas, 
chairman; Dr. A. R. Hatton of Northwestern Uni- 
versity; and R. W. Flack, city manager, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


Membership Committee Appointed.— 
Charles A. Carran, chairman of the membership 
committee for this year, has announced the follow- 
ing personnel for his committee: California, J. W. 
Charleville; Colorado, Arizona, Montana, and 
Utah, T. E. Thompson; Florida, Frank H. Whar- 
ton; Georgia, E. C. Garvin; Iowa and Illinois, O. A. 
Kratz; Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska, Bert C. 
Wells; New England states, C. A. Bingham; Mich- 
igan, L. P. Cookingham; Minnesota and South 
Dakota, C. C. Ludwig; New Jersey, John P. 
Broome; New Mexico, Robert Lee Cooper; New 
York, John F. Donovan; North and South Caro- 
lina, Robert W. Flack; Ohio, C. O. Sherrill; Okla- 
homa and Arkansas, Edmund M. Fry; Oregon, 
George Garrett; Pennsylvania, H. F. Burkholder; 
Tennessee, F. L. Cloud; Texas, H. J. Graeser; West 
Virginia, Hume K. Nowlan; Wisconsin, William E. 
O’Brien; Virginia, Paul Morton; Canada, H. E. 
Goddard. 


The San Francisco Convention.—The seven- 
teenth annual convention of the International City 
Managers’ Association will be held in San Fran- 
cisco, September 24-27, inclusive. Plans are being 
made for the largest convention in the history of 
the Association. To date three committees have 
been appointed whose duties it will be to plan for 
this event. The committee on local arrangements 
is: John N. Edy, chairman; H. K. Brainerd, city 
manager, San Rafael, California; R. M. Dorton, 
city manager, Monterey, California; J. W. Charle- 
ville, city manager, Glendale, California; A. E. 
Stockburger, city manager, Alhambra, California; 
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Professor Emery Olson, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California; Professor Sam- 
uel May, University of California, Berkeley; Pro- 
fessor E. A. Cottrell, Stanford University; William 
H. Nanry, director, Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, San Francisco. 

A committee on attendance has been appointed 
by H. L. Woolhiser, chairman, and includes repre- 
sentatives from various states and from Canada. 
The district with the name of the representative 
follows: California, H. K. Brainerd; Colorado, 
Arizona, Montana, and Utah, E. L. Mosley; Con- 
necticut, William A. Holt; Florida, Claude A. Ren- 
shaw; Georgia, E. P. Bridges; Illinois, F. L. Streed; 
Iowa, P. F. Hopkins; Kansas, A. W. Seng; Maine, 
James E. Barlow; Massachusetts, H. H. Everett; 
Michigan, F. R. Buechner; Minnesota, C. C. Lud- 
wig; Missouri, W. O. Garrett; Nebraska, L. A. 
Goines; New Jersey, Edwin J. Fort; New Mexico, 
Clyde D. Fulton; New York, Wayne E. Timmer- 
man; North Carolina, P. P. Pilcher; Ohio, I. C. 
Brower; Oklahoma and Arkansas, J. H. Bender; 
Oregon, C. G. Reiter; Pennsylvania, Hale A. Guss; 
South Carolina, D. Lewis Husbands; South Da- 
kota, J. P. Soderstrum; Tennessee, V. J. Hult- 
quist; Texas, E. E. McAdams; Vermont, William 
Plattner; West Virginia, W. E. Brooks; Wiscon- 
sin, E. J. Donnelly; Virginia, Roy S. Braden; and 
Canada, George W. Thompson. This committee 
will have full charge of all matters pertaining to 
attendance and transportation. It is urged that 
every city manager who has already made plans to 
attend the convention should advise his state repre- 
sentative at once. 

As is customary, the host to the convention, 
the president of the Association, and the executive 
secretary will act as a program committee. Presi- 
dent Ham has designated John N. Edy as the host, 
and this committee has already drafted a tentative 
outline which is now under advisement. The pro- 
gram this year as tentatively drawn will deviate 
somewhat from the program of conventions in the 
past. 


RECENT CITY MANAGER APPOINTMENTS 


Beaumont, Texas.—Paul H. Millard was ap- 
pointed city manager effective February 12. Mr. 
Millard is an old resident of Beaumont and had 
served as city manager from June, 1927 to May, 
1928. He succeeds J. W. Anderson. 

Brownsville, Texas.—Z. A. Rosenthal, a local 
business man, was appointed city manager of 
Brownsville on January 21. For the past two years 
he had been president of the Brownsville Chamber 
of Commerce. He succeeds A. E. Munday, vesigned, 
who had been city manager since August, 1923. 


Cartersville, Georgia.—R. C. Poindexter, for 
the past two years city manager of Cornelia, Geor- 
gia, was appointed city manager of Cartersville on 
January 11. Mr. Poindexter had served Carters- 
ville as city manager for four years prior to his ac- 
ceptance of the city managership of Cornelia. He 
attended Virginia Polytechnic Institute for four 
years, and was engaged in public engineering work 
before entering the city manager profession. He 
succeeds W. W. Daves. 
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Columbia Heights, Minnesota.—On Janu- 
ary 16, the council appointed James McKenna to 
succeed William C. Buck. 


Ironton, Ohio.—E. W. Fassett, city manager 
of El Reno, Oklahoma, since August, 1926 became 
the first city manager of Ironton on January 1. 
Mr. Fassett studied engineering at the Ohio State 
University for two years, engaged in municipal en- 
gineering work, and served two years as a captain 
in the engineering corps of the U.S. Army. 


Miami, Florida.—Frank H. Wharton became 
city manager effective January 31, succeeding Wel- 
ton A. Snow, city manager since August, 1927. Mr. 
Wharton has been long in public life in Miami, hav- 
ing been mayor from 1907 to 1911, and city man- 
ager from December, 1921 to August, 1927. 


Morris, Minnesota.—John H. Mielke was 
appointed city manager on January 9, to succeed 
Frank E. Ware who had held the position for the 
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past eight years. Mr. Mielke was formerly con- 
nected with the state highway department. 


Phoenixville, Pennsylvania—Norman G. 
Young, formerly borough manager of Hollidays- 
burg, Pennsylvania, was appointed manager of 
Phoenixville on February 15. Phoenixville, a city 
of 12,000, adopted the council-manager plan by 
ordinance on January 25, 1930. 


San Angelo, Texas.—E. E. Lowrie resigned 
his position as a member of the city council of San 
Angelo in January, to accept the city managership. 
He succeeds H. A. Goodson who resigned to be- 
come president of a local motor car company. 


Westerville, Ohio.—R. E. Windom who was 
appointed city manager on January 28, has been 
director of public service in Westerville for the 
past five years, having been appointed to that post 
by L. G. Whitney, who recently resigned as man- 
ager of Westerville to accept the city managership 
of Piqua, Ohio. 


NEW ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 
APPLICATIONS FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


H. G. Crow, has been city manager of St. 
Joseph, Michigan, since January 1, 1929. He re- 
ceived a civil engineering degree from Ohio Uni- 
versity in 1908. Much of his twenty years of engi- 
neering have been in connection with railroad work, 
including two years with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on railroad valuation. 


W. H. HoiiincswortnH, who was appointed 
city manager of Duncan, Oklahoma, on February 
I, 1930, was born in Ohio, in 1882. He served as a 
councilman in Clayton, New Mexico, from 1917 to 
1919, and in January, 1927, became city manager 
of Clayton, where he remained until his recent ap- 
pointment to the position at Duncan. 


C. C. Lupwic, who has been city manager of 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, since January, 1929, is 
thirty-seven years of age. He studied political 
science in Whitman College, receiving his A.B. de- 
gree in 1916. The following year he studied at 
Columbia University and at the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research, receiving an M.A. degree 
at Columbia in the spring of 1917. From 1919 to 
1921, Mr. Ludwig was chief accountant for the 
Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research. In 1921, 
he became executive secretary of the Tax Supervis- 
ing and Conservation Commission of Multnomah 
County, (Portland) Oregon, which position he held 
until his appointment as city manager. Mr. Lud- 
wig is an associate member. 


J. R. Martin, who was appointed city manag- 
er of Ocala, Florida, on October 1, 1928, was 
born in Alabama fifty years ago. Following his 
graduation from high school he entered the lum- 
ber industry in which he was engaged up to the 
time of his appointment as city manager. 


J. F. McCrary became city manager of Bris- 
tol, Virginia, in February, 1928. From 1904 to 1912 
he was associated with a building construction firm. 
Since 1912 he was engaged in various business 
enterprises. 


Miss V. I. MILNer, who has been city man- 
ager of Kinsley, Kansas, since May, 1928, is a 
graduate of a business college in Topeka, Kansas. 
She held various secretarial and bookkeeping posi- 
tions up to 1921, when she became city clerk of 
Kinsley, serving in that capacity for four years. 
Miss Milner is an associate member. 


J. Donacp SULLIVAN, city manager of Alma, 
Michigan, since December 1, 1928, was born in 
Alma in 1902. He received an A.B. degree from 
Alma College in 1923, and a B.S. in civil engineer- 
ing at the University of Michigan in 1924. Mr. 
Sullivan was employed as engineer and construc- 
tion superintendent by two Michigan firms during 
the four years prior to his appointment as city 
manager of Alma. He is an associate member. 
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NEW ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


G. O. ARNOLD, city manager of Bozeman, 
Montana, was born in Iowa and is §2 years of age. 
He is a graduate of Grinnell College in Iowa, and 
studied mining engineering at Columbia University. 
Mr. Arnold was an engineer with the Florida state 
highway department when he accepted the city 
managership of Bozeman in June, 1929. 


L. B. Aycock, city manager of Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina, studied law but in 1919 he became 
city auditor and city clerk of Rocky Mount which 
position he held until July, 1929, when he was ap- 
pointed acting city manager. 


Georce R. Dempster, who was appointed 
city manager of Knoxville, Tennessee, on October 
4, 1920, is forty-two years of age. After graduating 
from Knoxville High School in 1906, he entered 
the construction business, and in 1915, organized 
his own construction company in Knoxville. Mr. 
Dempster was the owner and manager of this com- 
pany when he was appointed to the position of 
city manager. 


EDMUND FRIEDMAN was appointed city man- 
ager of Coral Gables, Florida, in October, 1929. He 
was born in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1897 and at- 
tended Vanderbilt University, receiving a degree in 
engineering in 1918. From 1919 to 1925 he was 
engaged in engineering work in Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi. From 1925 until his appointment as city 
manager, Mr. Friedman was city engineer of Coral 
Gables. 


Jay F. Gress, city manager of Ferndale, Mich- 
igan, was born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
thirty-seven years ago. He attended Michigan 
State College, receiving his B.S. degree in 1920. He 
was connected with the Michigan state highway 
department for a time, and was an instructor in 
civil engineering at Michigan State College. In 
February, 1926, he became city engineer of Fern- 
dale, Michigan; in September, 1920, he was ap- 
pointed city manager. 


C. A. HARRELL became the first city manager 
of Portsmouth, Ohio, on January 1, 1930. Mr. 
Harrell was graduated from Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, and has studied at Columbia and Syracuse 
Universities. He has been associated with several 
engineering firms and for two years was executive 
assistant to C. O. Sherrill, city manager of Cin- 
cinnati. 


W. B. Hocan, city manager of Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, since November, 1928, was born in Cali- 
fornia in 1883. He attended the University of 
California and Ohio Northern University. Mr. 
Hogan has had three years’ experience as engineer 
on bridge and road construction for San Joaquin 
County, California, and eight years as engineer on 
highway maintenance and construction for the 
same county. He was city engineer of Stockton 
for eight years prior to his appointment as city 
manager. 


Georce J. Irwin, township manager of Mt. 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, was born in Westerville, 
Ohio, thirty-six years ago. He is a graduate of 
Denison University where he studied civil engineer- 
ing. Mr. Irwin served as a lieutenant colonel oi 
engineers in the U.S. Army during the war; was for 
a while engaged in general contracting work; and 
spent five years with the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion as consulting engineer. When appointed town- 
ship manager of Mt. Lebanon on September 1, 
1920, he was acting as building commissioner of the 
township. 


Hersert H. JoHNsON, who was appointed 
city manager of Ardmore, Oklahoma, in August, 
1929, was born in Mississippi in 1879. He attended 
Mississippi A. and M. College for two years. From 
1900 to 1921 he was connected with various banks 
in Chandler and Sapulpa, Oklahoma. For eight 
years prior to his appointment as city manager, 
Mr. Johnson was at the head of a retail automobile 
and financing business. 


DANIEL E. Morcan became city manager of 
Cleveland, Ohio, on January 27, 1930. He is a 
graduate of Oberlin College and Harvard Law 
School. He was a member of the Cleveland city 
council from 1909 to 1911, and was elected to the 
state senate in 1928. Mr. Morgan is a former presi- 
dent of both the City Club and the Citizens’ League 
of Cleveland. 


The following have recently become affiliated 
with the Association as subscribers: R. J. Brule, 
Navasota, Texas; Newton Clark, Eden, Idaho; 
C. C. Dechant, Waterbury, Connecticut; Thomas 
A. Flynn, Kansas City, Kansas; Professor J. Cat- 
ron Jones, Lexington, Kentucky; James M. Mont- 
gomery, Piqua, Ohio; F. E. O'Callaghan, Jr., Mam- 
aroneck, New York; B. M. Ohnstad, Altus, 
Oklahoma; William R. Pouder, Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee; J. E. Robertson, East Chicago, Indiana; 
Byron J. Rockwood, Saginaw, Michigan; and Vir- 
gil Sheppard, Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
923 EAST SIXTIETH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ORIGIN AND PURPOSE 


The International City Managers’ Association is an unincorporated professional organization of city managers. 
It was organized in 1914 when there were only forty-two council-manager cities and towns. The chief purpose of 
the Association is to aid in the improvement of local government administration. This it attempts to do by: 


1. Publishing Pustic MANAGEMENT, a monthly journal devoted to the development of the science of public 
administration; 
2. Encouraging city managers to assume a professional attitude toward their work; 


3- Maintaining representation on joint committees dealing with such matters as measurement standards in 
government, municipal reporting, uniform crime records, and other subjects; 


4. Offering a limited consulting service; 
5- Maintaining a standing committee on research; 


_ 6. Making available, through the columns of PuBtic MANAGEMENT, a digest of the more significant current 
literature in the field of local government; 


7. Publishing a bi-weekly bulletin dealing with current news items in the field and listing vacancies in city 
manager positions; 


8. Publishing a yearbook containing the proceedings of the convention; 


9. Maintaining a service record file of all city managers, and making an effort to ascertain, record, and preserve 
the more significant developments in administrative or managerial practice; and . 


1o. Conducting annual conventions. 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
Executive Committee 
President 


Cuiirrorp W. Ham, City Manager 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Former Presidents 

OssIAn E. Carr, City Manager 
Fort Worth, Texas 

C. A. BrncHam, City Manager 
Norwood, Massachusetts 

C. M. OsBorn, City Manager 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 

Harrison G. Otis, City Manager 
Beloit, Wisconsin 

Joun N. Epy, City Manager 
Berkeley, California 

R. W. Ricssy, City Manager 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Vice-Presidents 


STEPHEN B. Story, City Manager 
Rochester, New York 


CHARLES A. CaRRAN, City Manager 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


H. L. Woo.utser, City Manager 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Executive Secretary 
CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


FORMER PRESIDENTS 


CHARLES E. ASHBURNER 1914 Harry H. FREEMAN 1919 C. W. Korner 1924 
Henry M. WaAITE IQI5 A. W. D. HAti 1920 H. G. Orts 1925 
O. E. Carr 1916 C. M. OsBorn 1921 Frep H. Locke 1926 
GAYLORD C. CUMMIN 1QI7 Louts BROWNLOW 1922 Joun N. Epy 1927 
C. A. BINGHAM 1918 Eart C. Evtiotrr 1923 R. W. Ricspy 1928 
FORMER SECRETARIES 
O. E. Carr IQI4-1915 H. G. Oris 1917-1920 Pau B. Wiicox 1922 
W. L. MILLer 1916 Harry H. FREEMAN 1921 Joun G. Stutz 1923-1929 


CONVENTION CITIES 


Springfield, Ohio—Dec. 2-4, 1914 

Dayton, Ohio—Nov. 15-17, 1915 

Springfield, Massachusetts—Nov. 
20-23, 1916 

Detroit, Michigan—Nov. 19-22, 
1917 

Roanoke, Virginia—Nov. 6-8, 1918 

Indianapolis, Indiana—Oct. 27- 
29, 1919 


Cincinnati,Ohio—Nov. 15~-17,1920 

Chicago, Illinois—Nov. 14-16, 
1921 

Kansas City, Missouri—Nov. 14- 
16, 1922 

Washington, D.C.—Nov. 13-15, 


1923 
Montreal, Quebec—Sept. 23-25, 
1924 


Grand Rapids, Michigan—Nov 
17-19, 1925 

Colorado Springs, Colorado—Sept. 
21-23, 1926 

Dubuque, lowa—Sept. 13-15, 1927 

Asheville, North Carolina—Sept. 
17-20, 1928 

Fort Worth, Texas—Nov. 20-23, 
1929 


Next Convention will be held in San Francisco, September 24-27, 1930 
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PROBLEMS MET IN CITY MANAGEMENT: 


By R. W. RIGSBY 
City Manager, Charlotte, North Carolina 


During past years it has been my privilege 
to present papers before conventions of this as- 
sociation on various subjects which touched 
upon the fundamentals of city management. 
These subjects had such titles as “Selling City 
Government to the Citizens,” “Humanizing 
City Government,” and “Technique of City 
Management.” I wish now to review a few 
problems met in city management which I am 
sure will strike a responsive chord in your ex- 
periences and I hope will be interesting to our 
hosts. 

We want you all to know that the profes- 
sion of city manager has this year reached its 
twenty-first birthday. Like most all similar 
professions its growth was quite slow at first 
but gradually gaining momentum and prestige 
we are now in a position to speak with some 
feeling of authority and some confidence in our 
experience. When one looks back over the years 
of unfoldment of this new concept of municipal 
government and meets the exponents of this 
concept one should feel a surge of pride in being 
a part of it. 

But we were to talk about problems. What 
about them? Well I have picked out nine 
choice problems which every city manager has 
encountered in some phase or other and I am 
going to discuss each briefly. 


CAMPAIGN PROMISES 


The first one is the problem of living down 
as rapidly as possible the campaign promises 
made, of ceurse, by others than city managers. 
These promises made under heat of argument 
should in some instances be given the same 
credence as the things a man may promise after 
eleven o’clock at night. His enthusiasm may 
have entirely overcome his good judgment. 
Listen to some of these thorns in the flesh. ““The 
city manager will lower the tax rate.” I wonder 
how many managers have been confrented with 
this promise. Maybe the worst thing that could 
happen to any given city would be to lower the 


* Address delivered before the annual convention 
of the International City Managers’ Association and 
the City Manager League of Dallas at a meeting in 
Dallas, Texas, November 21, 1929. 


tax rate. It might result as did the operation 
which was reported successful but the patient 
died. In fact it has been my observation that 
people are more interested in dependable city 
service at a reasonable tax rate than they are in 
a low tax rate as such. If you believe citizens 
are so set upon a low tax rate just start cutting 
off city services and see how quickly you start 
a riot. 

City managers have been quick to learn 
that the lowering or holding in check of a tax 
rate must be incidental to the application of 
business principles to adequate city service and 
not for the purpose of perpetuating the gov- 
ernment. 

Here’s another one: “The city manager 
will discharge all unnecessary employees.” This 
statement is correct taken from the context but 
when left to the interpretation of various citi- 
zens there would be few employees who did not 
come under the head of “unnecessary.” 

How about this one? “The city manager 
will have the government reorganized in a 
couple of months.” We all know that city man- 
agers are resourceful but they are not miracle 
men. The very conditions confronting city 
managers in reorganization work makes this 
even slower than in ordinary business and the 
manager does well to take his time regardless 
of others’ impatience. 


PUBLICITY 


A second problem is that of publicity, and 
that means the press. It has always been my 
contention that a manager should approach his 
job with just as little notoriety as possible. He 
has no authority as to the policy of newspapers 
in their efforts to give the news. He should, 
however, guard against giving news that con- 
tinually presents to the public anticipated 
events and proposals that may easily change or 
be abandoned. The press should be taken into 
one’s confidence and asked to avoid as much as 
possible the use of the manager’s name or title 
as this tends to focus the attention of the citi- 
zens upon a person rather than upon the prin- 
ciples of government. It is time for us to learn 
that the less community thought is directed at 
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us as persons the freer we are to perform our 
labors. Certainly this world has reached the 
place of enlightenment that we can think of our 
governments in terms of institutions and not in 
terms of personalities. We will then find that 
our responsible government executives will live 
longer and our institutions will be better pre- 
served. 

And again I say keep out of the news ex- 
cept to give constructive statements on admin- 
istrative matters when thought advisable and 
avoid newspaper controversies. Furthermore, 
sidestep as far as possible any invitation to be 
publicity informant as to the council’s attitude 
on any and every public question. 


MANAGER AND COUNCIL 


The third problem which comes in se- 
quence is the formulation of an attitude of mu- 
tual respect and understanding upon the part 
of the manager and the council relative to their 
respective duties and responsibilities. Most 
fortunate is the manager who finds a council 
whose members are thoroughly sold on busi- 
ness in government and are alert enough to pre- 
serve the line of demarkation between legisla- 
tive duty and administrative responsibility. 

It is my good fortune to have such a coun- 
cil as this where I am now located. But we all 
have come into contact with councils where 
either a minority or a majority considered the 
manager a glorified city clerk or ambitious city 
engineer and I want to say right here that where 
this condition of thought exists the most care- 
ful diplomacy must be used. However this may 
be, there has been just one effective answer in 
my experience to those who would overstep the 
authority which must be granted a manager if 
he is to achieve success and that answer is: 
“The position is worthless without its ethics 
therefore I am perfectly willing to sacrifice the 
position rather than defile the principles back 
of it.” Let me assure you that with this attitude 
you will win or else my experience of eleven 
years is entirely misleading. 


THE PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


The fourth problem which naturally pre- 
sents itself is the contact with the personnel. It 
does not make so much difference what the em- 
ployees of a city have heard about you, and you 
can make up your mind that they have heard 
plenty, their final attitude is going to result 
from your conduct. Are you going to be honest 
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to goodness human in your contacts or are you 
going to pose? Are you going to be bristling 
with authority or tempered with interest and 
kindness? Are you going to look for trouble to 
criticize or merit to praise? Are you in a mental 
ferment as to your importance or do you feel 
a genuine humility and dependence upon co- 
operation? Do you feel like a driver or a lead- 
er? Do you feel aggressive in attitude or mild 
and personable? Are you a credit taker or a 
credit giver? Do you really know what you try 
to make others think you know or are you bluf- 
fing? Have you a keen sense of appreciation or 
are you selfish? 

These are just a few questions you might 
ask yourself and the correct answers are ob- 
vious. If you heed them your personnel prob- 
lem is made much easier. ' 


CONTACT WITH THE PUBLIC 

The fifth problem is your contact with the 
public. Just realize that you are expected to doa 
lot of things that never before have been accom- 
plished. So I would say, especially when start- 
ing in a new location, keep yourself available 
to meet all citizens and to hear the complaints 
of those who have in many instances been car- 
rying the same complaints to past administra- 
tions. Let your attitude be one of genuine in- 
terest and helpfulness. Take time to give a 
courteous and careful explanation to each citi- 
zen who presents a problem. When you feel ir- 
ritable get out of the office. You can do more 
harm to yourself and the government in one 
afternoon of snappy answers than by a week’s 
constructive labor. 

Be agreeable. Don’t argue. Rather agree 
with the other fellow where it doesn’t make any 
difference. There is a lot of useless talk in the 
world and someone is always upset because he 
wishes he had not said so and so. You seldom 
hear of a silent man being embarrassed by hav- 
ing to make an apology for an unwise remark or 
by being misquoted in the papers. 

Be friendly but not extravagantly so. Do 
not seek social prestige for what it can give you. 
Let your social place be the natural result of 
your personal inclinations and only incidental 
to your main purpose in the community. 

Always try to harmonize with the best in- 
terests of a community and avoid a radical atti- 
tude that may bring you before the public in 
an embarrassing light. 
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PROBLEMS IN CITY MANAGEMENT 


Just remember that enemies of govern- 
ments or institutions find that the ears of the 
people are more easily reached by personal at- 
tacks and the most subtle attacks against our 
finest institutions are made against the expo- 
nents of such institutions. If some politician 
wants to undermine the council-manager gov- 
ernment in his city what an appealing weapon 
he has if he can show some questionable traits 
of character in its chief executive or get such 
executive into an unfortunate argument. 


REORGANIZING DEPARTMENTS 


The sixth problem concerns reorganization 
and here the manager must employ not only 
diplomacy but technique as well. Everyone 
who has had anything to do with government 
knows that he cannot always do the things we 
would. What might be correct technically 
might be wrong practically. My first sugges- 
tion would be: “Don’t permit anyone to rush 
this work.” Let it be in the form of an unfold- 
ment—a sort of revelation. Let the needs of 
the community be analyzed, classified, and ade- 
quately satisfied but in forming an organization 
to perform these services do not permit your- 
self to be led blindly by the organization in 
some other city or by some so-called standard 
organization chart. 

Use individuality and genius in the solu- 
tion of this problem. Take the various capa- 
bilities and characteristics of the department 
heads and division heads into consideration and 
build for yourself an organization that will pro- 
duce public service not only with efficiency but 
with a heart. You know what I mean. There’s 
a lot of difference between the giving of service 
with a sort of reluctance and the giving of serv- 
ice with an appreciation of its spirit. 


THE City MANAGER’S TECHNIQUE 


The seventh problem concerns the tech- 
nique of the manager’s office. What a problem 
is this? How many managers would like to 
have a dependable appraisal made of his du- 
ties? At the end of the day he may still have 
enough mental energy left to analyze his prob- 
lem and he may not. But it must be analyzed 
or he will be wasting his energies. How me~-v 
things each day are you doing that could ,. « 
as well be taken care of by a department or di- 
vision head? Are you really conserving your 
energies to attack the larger problems of 
city operation and development? Or is your 
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strength being sapped, and your nerves racked 
by a continual barrage of petty complaints 
while you are trying to solve some constructive 
problem? 

May I suggest that after your organiza- 
tion has progressed sufficiently that you grad- 
ually protect yourself from every problem that 
can be solved or decided upon within the de- 
partments. And howis this to be accomplished? 
First by drafting the various ordinances that 
cover every phase of municipal operation and 
regulation, assigning to department and divi- 
sion heads specific duties and responsibilities; 
second, by inspiring these department and di- 
vision heads with a confidence in their ability to 
assume and discharge this responsibility; third, 
by letting the public know that the government 
is not run on the complaint system, is not mak- 
ing patronage out of unwarranted exceptions to 
the established laws of the community, and is 
not concerned with any form of special privi- 
lege; and fourth, by letting the government 
stand or fall upon its principles thus relieving 
the manager of always being in the attitude of 
justifying the purposes of an administration. 
This relieves the manager of one of the most 
trying ordeals, namely seeking to personally 
justify a quite obvious procedure to some indi- 
vidual who craves recognition and attention. 


CoMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


The eighth problem is that of guiding the 
progress of a community by suggesting laws 
and ordinances and methods of procedure with- 
out assuming community leadership. There is 
a line of demarkation here which it is well to 
observe. It has been more or less a cardinal 
principal that a manager should be an adminis- 
trator and not a community leader. He would 
be in a rather difficult position to assume the 
duties of community leader when as a general 
rule he is a stranger and to assume such leader- 
ship certainly involves an acquaintance with 
the customs and traditions of a community. 

So we come right back to the old idea that 
a city manager is a professional man who by 
reason of his training and experience furnishes 
the method and convenience for planning and 
carrying out the best in municipal government 
and city growth. 


CONSERVING ENERGY 


As the ninth and last problem we have the 
attitude and conservation of the manager’s en- 
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ergy to consider. The city manager should get 
away from his work often enough to acquire 
vision and perspective. He should never permit 
himself to be imposed upon by unthinking per- 
sons. He should assume an attitude of genial- 
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ity and interest in public affairs. He should not 
assume personal responsibility for every public 
matter nor feel hurt because of criticism. And 
by all means he should not take himself too 
seriously. 


THE CO-ORDINATION OF MUNICIPAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION UNDER THE CITY MANAGER’ 


By LOUIS BROWNLOW 
Municipal Consultant, City Housing Corporation, New York City 


I am going to take the liberty, in the first 
place, to depart from the title of the address 
which was printed on the program and talk 
about the city generally. It is a tremendous 
subject, one that is very difficult to canvass, 
even in the barest outline, in the time at our 
disposal this evening. It is a vast subject. I 
have never before spoken of it in a political ter- 
ritory that seemed large enough to take it in, 
but I am speaking of it in Texas, and you have 
the requisite vastness here. 

I feel as if I were trying to achieve the feat 
which was credited to a military organization 
early in 1914, before the World War. I was in 
London at that time when there was some little 
difficulty with our neighbor to the South, cen- 
tering about Vera Cruz. I got up in London 
one morning and found in the morning paper 
a dispatch from Rome, quoting a dispatch from 
this side of the Atlantic, talking about the trou- 
bles in Mexico, in which the most amazing 
statement was made, as follows: “Last night, 
under the cover of darkness, the Mexican army 
crossed the Rio Grande and occupied Texas.” 
That was quite a little chore, it seemed to me, 
for even the Mexican army to do in one night. 
Yet, with this subject before me, I am faced 
with something of the same problem. 


GROWTH OF CITIES 


Dallas is a city of 300,000 people. When I 
was last here twenty-seven years ago, it was a 
city of about 75,000 people. It has quadrupled 
during the time I have been away. Dallas, at 
that time, had, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, one tall building, a hotel, a very grand 
new hotel, the Oriental. It has passed away. It 
had a city government. It had some paved 

* Address delivered before joint meeting with the 
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streets, very few paved streets, and very few 
automobiles, but the paving in Dallas at that 
time was of peculiar construction. It seemed to 
be devised to test the education of the Texan 
four-footed animals, the horses and ponies used 
here. As I remember, many of them were paved 
with Bois d’arc wooden blocks, and every sev- 
enth or eighth one had worn out, making a nice 
little hole eight inches in diameter and ten 
inches deep. It had a most efficient police de- 
partment, because I was unfortunate enough to 
have a suitcase and everything in it stolen. I 
applied to the police department and had it re- 
turned in four hours. This is my first oppor- 
tunity to render public thanks for that service. 

Dallas has increased its population four- 
fold in those three decades. The city is a mani- 
festation of something new in the world. 

I was privileged a few nights ago to listen 
to the remarkable speech of a distinguished 
American city planner who has recently been 
engaged in planning the new capital city of 
China. The first task of the city planner, as 
many of you know, when he undertakes to plan 
the extension of a city, is to chart its probable 
growth of population. That task was one of the 
first things undertaken by these planners from 
the United States who were going to lay out the 
new capital city of China. They had the popu- 
lation data of cities of the United States, and 
had the experience charted on a logarithmic 
curve. It was discovered that the cities of the 
United States that have any advantages or at- 
tributes of a metropolis doubled in population 
every thirty years. Dallas, of course, is grow- 
ing at nearly twice that rate, but on the aver- 
age the metropolitan cities of the United States 
have doubled in population each thirty years 
for the last ninety years. The population of the 
cities of Europe was taken into consideration 
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also. It was perfectly easy to understand why 
American cities were growing at that rate, be- 
cause we had this great, undeveloped domain, 
because we had the great American spirit, be- 
cause we were the most progressive people in 
the world, but when the European cities were 
put on that chart they fell in the same line— 
European cities also doubling in population in 
thirty years. That was easy to explain. They 
didn’t have the wide expanse of virgin territory, 
but in Europe it was the result of the industrial 
revolution and the coming of the machine age. 

Then the cities of Japan were put on the 
chart and they, too, fell in the same line; they 
had doubled in the same length of time and at 
the same rate of growth. That was a little bit 
of a shock, but still Japan had adopted western 
civilization. India came next and the same phe- 
nomena could be observed in India. That could 
be explained owing to the fact that the British 
rajah had introduced some western civilization. 

Then China, without the western civiliza- 
tion, without the machine age—and its cities 
were found to be doubling in population at the 
same rate. So whatever the explanation may 
be, and that man didn’t know, and I don’t 
know, and who does know—the fact remains 
that we are witnessing in the world today the 
most amazing phenomenon in all the history of 
the human race, the rapid urbanization of the 
peoples of all countries in all parts of the world. 
With that rapid urbanization, with this bring- 
ing together of people into the cities, we are 
gaining a new conception of the city. The city 
that was, was a walled city, with people tightly 
packed together behind protecting walls, the 
city devised as an instrument of defense; its 
people going out in the daytime to the fields to 
till the soil and to tend their flocks in the open 
plain that surrounded that wall. 

That has passed away, but the traditions 
of the old walled city have not passed away. 
What we need is to get a new conception of the 
city, its meaning to the world, its significance to 
the human race, and its imminent significance 
to us and to our children. In my thinking on 
the subject I have sometimes thought that it is 
perhaps better to get away from all these 
charts, charters, and constitutions, to get away 
from considering the form of organization, 
whether it be founded upon our national gov- 
ernment, whether it be mixed up with such 
things as commission form of government or 


council-manager form, or mayor-council, and 
to consider what are the objectives of city gov- 
ernment. 


OBJECTIVES OF A CITY 


What is it that the group of people who 
are brought together in any particular city de- 
sire? What is desired by that organism of hu- 
man beings which is in the community, which 
after all is the city, and which is far more im- 
portant than the material and physical things 
that make up the city? 

I think we will find those things are four in 
number, and that they are all comprised within 
that four. They are complex; they are varied. 
Perhaps no two people could be found who 
would agree precisely as to the steps to be taken 
or as to the ends to be aimed at, but I think that 
on reflection we can agree that these desires, 
these objectives, fall into four general classes, 
and I am going to give them in the order of 
their importance. 


HEALTH 


The most important objective of a city is 
precisely that same thing which is the most im- 
portant desire of each individual within that 
city; each individual who makes up the com- 
munity. The most important objective of the 
municipal government or urban organization 
is health. By that I don’t mean that the work 
of the health department is the most important, 
or that all of that important work is within the 
province of the health department, for you see 
I am cross-cutting the lines of organization. I 
am paying no attention to the form of govern- 
ment or to the departmentalization of the gov- 
ernmental activities. I am contending that 
health is the most important objective. That 
involves practically all of the divisions of the 
government in a particular municipality. Two 
of the most important phases are usually not 
connected with the so-called health department 
at all, but they are the very price of the exist- 
ence for a year, for a week, or for a day of a 
modern urban community. Those two things 
are the provision of an adequate, safe water 
supply and the disposal of body wastes through 
an adequate and safe sewage disposal system 
and plant. I might go on down through all the 
departments of the city, but I think when we 
get through we will find that the most impor- 
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tant objective of the urban organization is the 
health of its people. 

Health is most important and its impor- 
tance is becoming more and more a matter of 
public recognition. We are just beginning to 
think about mental hygiene. But I know as 
surely as I know I stand here today that when 
the public schools of the United States open 
next September 750,000 boys and girls who 
will start in to those schools for the first time 
are destined to end their lives in the hospitals 
for the insane, maintained by the forty-eight 
states of the union; that the money spent on ed- 
ucating those children will be a loss; that those 
children will live for many years at the expense 
of the state. I know that next to highways the 
care of the insane is the most expensive item in 
our forty-eight state budgets. I know now, be- 
cause demonstrations are being made in a few 
places throughout the United States, that much 
of that waste and that misery is preventable. 
So then the health work of which I have spoken 
means the conservation not only of the commu- 
nity health through these great engineering 
projects which are the very price of living to- 
gether in the city but also the conservation of 
the physical health by elimination of preventa- 
ble diseases of the body. It also means a read- 
justment of a great many of our social and mu- 
nicipal activities so as to conserve the mental 
health of our growing population. 


EDUCATION 


Health is by far the most important, but 
next after health, I think, the greatest objec- 
tive of the urban organization or municipal 
government is education. Here we come more 
nearly in line with the ordinary departmental- 
ization of municipal activities, because most of 
the work that is done in education is done un- 
der the public schools, but it does not stop 
there. We used to think of education as edu- 
cating children through the three r’s. Then we 
got the idea of eight grades, after a while the 
high school. Now we know that education 
ought to begin very much earlier than five or 
six years of age, when children are admitted to 
the kindergarten, or the first grade, and that to 
be effective as a community measure it should 
continue not only through high school but 
throughout life. So we have as an objective of 
urban education adult education as well as the 
education of the young, which necessitates the 
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growth of our libraries, our lyceums and many 
other community and municipal activities. 


Economic SECURITY 


The third objective of urban organization 
is economic security; its wealth, its prosperity, 
the business of making a living, the business of 
producing wealth and distributing wealth. Here 
the urban organization itself does not control 
all the factors. -They are powerfully affected 
by national and international decisions and 
sanction, but the urban organization in each 
city must, if the people of that community are 
to share to their full capacity in the production 
and distribution of wealth—the municipal gov- 
ernment must furnish certain facilities. Those 
facilities, the city planners tell us, fall under 
what is known as the three t’s, transport, tran- 
sit, and traffic; the transport of men and goods 
ever long distances by the railroads, the ship 
lines ; transit, the public conveyances that carry 
people through the streets from subways down 
to the jitney bus; traffic, the arrangements of 
our streets and highways so that people can get 
about from one place to another in the city 
to and from their work with the least waste of 
time and temper and with the greatest con- 
venience. 

I have not the time to go into an enumera- 
tion of the things a municipal government must 
do if the people who live in that community 
have their best chance to make a living, but 
that is the third great objective. It is a very 
important one and one that involves great phys- 
ical works, one that sometimes gets first choice 
in the minds of the people when they are con- 
sidering what to do, because, after all, making 
a living is the most important thing that comes 
into the family life. 


CULTURE 


If any city anywhere could attain these ob- 
jectives, I think we would find that, first of all, 
if we could attain them to a full 100 per cent, 
which is impossible, we would find in that com- 
munity a set of healthy people; that these 
healthy people would be well trained, well edu- 
cated, well prepared for the duties, tasks, obli- 
gations, responsibilities, and privileges of life. 
And such a healthy, well-educated people 
would see to it that they obtained their objec- 
tives under the third heading, and would have 
those facilities that would make for the great- 
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est possible production and the most equitable 
distribution of wealth so that we would have a 
healthy, well educated and prosperous people. 

And that would release them from many 
of the handicaps from which they now suffer in 
order that they together might attain the fourth 
objective of municipal government, of urban 
organization, of urban society, and that fourth 
objective is cultivation of the higher life; the 
utilization of leisure time, the development of 
the creative instinct, in a word, culture. 

I think all of you will agree with me that 
not only in the case of a community but also 
in the case of an individual the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the development of the higher things 
of life will come to him who first has a healthy 
body, who next has a trained mind, and who 
next is sufficiently possessed of this world’s 
goods not to be borne down by worry about the 
elemental problems of food and shelter. 


METHOD OF ATTAINING OBJECTIVES 


I have left out of the reckoning, you will 
note, many of the things that absorb a great 
deal of the attention of municipal governments. 
If we could attain all of those objectives, many 
of the things on which we now spend a great 
deal of money would not be necessary at all. 
We spend a great deal of money on police de- 
partments. We would still need a police depart- 
ment if we had an ideal community in which 
all those objectives had been attained in order 
to regulate traffic and give people information, 
but there wouldn’t be any crime. We would 
still need activities of the health department, 
but we would not need many of our eleemosy- 
nary and charitable institutions, because in a 
community so made up there wouldn’t be any 
need for them. 

Much of the cost of government in the mu- 
nicipalities, much of the work of government, 
is represented not by the things that the com- 
munity desires, not by the things the commu- 
nity, guided by its best thoughts, thinks is nec- 
essary for the good of that community, but by 
the things that are rendered necessary, expendi- 
tures that are made imperative and activities 
that are required because we fail in our objec- 
tives. I am going to leave out of account for the 
time being those negative requirements and ask 
you to continue with me in your thought for a 
little while somewhat further along the positive 
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side, while I discuss the method of attaining 
these objectives. 

If we grant that not only we as individuals 
but we as citizens of the community would de- 
sire the population to be made up of healthy, 
well educat@d, prosperous, and cultured people, 
then I think we have to consider how we are 
going to go about it, to come as nearly as may 
be humanly possible in our own community to 
achieving that desired end. 

Strangely enough, in the United States, in 
every city we go about it in the same way. We 
set up our organizations for the purpose of 
achieving those ends and of taking care of the 
failures that result because we have not at- 
tained the objectives. Every city in the United 
States sets up organizations to do those jobs. 
I don’t believe there are two cities in the United 
States that set up exactly the same organiza- 
tion. In the first place, we have forty-eight 
states with forty-eight different notions about 
what a city is, different notions in legislative 
minds and radically different notions in ju- 
dicial minds. We have a tendency to permit 
each town to go on its own way. There are only 
two countries in the world that can be called 
civilized where that is true. They are China 
and the United States. In all other civilized 
countries of the world there is some central, 
national organization, which at least prescribes 
certain minimum standards and certain forms 
of organization for the municipality. But in 
this country we have different forms of organ- 
ization. 

The various types of organizations that are 
set up to do these urban jobs in all our cities, 
and as I say the variety is infinite, all fall into 
three general heads. We set up three kinds of 
organization to achieve these ends. The first 
one and the most important one, the one with 
which we are dealing directly tonight, is the 
governmental organization. That is not quite 
so simple as it seems, because we are not con- 
tent sometimes with just having one govern- 
ment. There is only one state in the union, so 
far as I know, where there are people who live 
under a single municipal government, and that 
is in a first class city of Virginia, which con- 
ducts city, school, and county functions. From 
that simple arrangement, including some twen- 
ty cities in Virginia, we come to the more com- 
plex grouping, such as we have in certain parts 
of Chicago. I believe there is one part of Chi- 
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cago where the people live gloriously under 
more than a dozen municipal governments. In 
Arkansas, in the urban communities, nearly all 
have seven or eight governments—city govern- 
ment, a school district, a levee district, a sani- 
tary district, a special improvement district— 
there is no end to them— including the county. 


THE GOVERNMENTAL AND CORPORATE GROUPS 


There is, then, first of all, a governmental 
group. Then next we entrust certain of these 
problems which it is agreed by the people in 
the community no longer can be done by indi- 
viduals for themselves to other groups not gov- 
ernmental. The government gets those things 
which for a long time have been considered as 
things that are impossible to be accomplished 
by the individual citizen for himself. Certain 
other of such problems are entrusted to a sec- 
ond group which I shall call the corporate— 
private corporations engaged in furnishing cer- 
tain community services. We will call them 
public utility corporations. They are doing 
things which are considered by the courts to 
be embodied with a public duty. 


THE VOLUNTARY GROUP 


Then we find out that we have community 
needs that neither the government nor the 
public utility corporations can take care of, 
and we set up voluntary associations for such 
purposes. The voluntary associations are nu- 
merous. They vary from town to town, from 
state to state, and the functions they perform 
also run cross-cut through the very heart of 
the city. We have the business of conserving 
some of the economic advantages of the city 
and of the community, of advertising it, of get- 
ting together to help its economic status, and 
we set up a Chamber of Commerce. We find that 
somehow or other something ought to be done 
about keeping people from injuring and mal- 
treating cats and dogs and we set up a Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Be- 
tween the Chamber of Commerce on one end 
and the S. P. C. A. at the other end, we have in 
some cities half a dozen and in others half a 
hundred or more such voluntary organizations, 
all engaged in trying to help in those jobs which 
are conceived of as no longer possible for indi- 
viduals, 
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ALLOCATION OF FUNCTIONS 


This most amazing phenomenon of urban- 
ization comes upon us so rapidly that we are 
hardly able to keep step with it. But in all of 
these cities these jobs are crying to be done and 
in all we have the same grouping of organiza- 
tions with which to do them, the governmental, 
the corporate, and the voluntary associations. 
No two towns agree as to how these jobs should 
be apportioned among those three groups of or- 
ganizations. In a great many cities of the 
United States, the gathering, purifying and dis- 
tribution of water is conceived as a govern- 
mental job and the municipal government does 
it. In others that work is turned over to a pri- 
vate corporation. 

When I was at dinner in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, one night, I sat next to a banker who was 
talking about gas rates. In talking about a cer- 
tain town, he said, “I cannot understand how 
such a town will put up with the high gas rate 
it has. We in Richmond have owned our own 
gas plant since 1848.” In the same conversa- 
tion when he had forgotten what he had said 
about gas, he turned to me with a remark about 
the Bolshevik tendency of municipalities in 
asking for ownership of electric plants. 

About a month later, in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, at dinner, I was talking to a man who told 
with great pride about the success of the Jack- 
sonville municipal lighting plant, and a little 
later talked about the horrible effort being 
made by some people of communistic leanings 
to try to have the city take over the gas plant. 

The distribution of the job in a particular 
city, whether it goes to the governmental group, 
the corporate group or the voluntary associa- 
tion, depends upon the things to be done in the 
first place; depends on how many people agree 
it ought to be done, in the second place; and 
depends upon whether it is a service that can 
be measured or metered in order that it can be 
sold on a profit-making basis. If there is a 
profit in it, it may go to the corporate group. 
If there is no profit, it will go to the govern- 
mental group or to the voluntary association 
group. The voluntary associations are the busy 
bees, increasing every day and every hour the 
functions of government and activities of gov- 
ernment. 

It is the voluntary associations which see a 
need. A few people see what they conceive to be 
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a need and get together in some organization 
and start out to try to satisfy that need. That 
need may be in any one of these four objective 
classes. It may have something to do with 
health as it frequently has. It may have some- 
thing to do with education; it frequently has. 
It may be economic; it frequently is. It may 
be cultural; it frequently is. But a small group 
will get together and start out doing the job and 
making a demonstration. If that demonstration 
is successful and if it is a thing that most of the 
people in the community or the town, or the 
most influential section of the people of the 
town, desire to have and say would be a good 
thing, the tendency is to turn that over to the 
governmental group. 

So we have, as Mr. Upson has pointed out 
in the case of Detroit, voluntary associations 
acting as incubators of new forms of municipal 
activities, something which we can observe in 
any town in the United States. 

We have governmental groups doing the 
same things that the voluntary association is 
doing. For instance, in city planning, the no- 
table work done by the city planning commis- 
sion and by the Kessler Plan Association in 
Dallas is an outstanding example. 

After we have brought these things to- 
gether and have assigned them in a particular 
town; have the governmental group carrying 
most of them, the corporate group with a lim- 
ited number on a profit basis and the voluntary 
associations busily engaged in making demon- 
strations in the fields in which certainly we 
know a great many will be turned over to the 
government, then we have the question of man- 
agement of all this complex business. That 
management, we call, in the main, municipal 
government. 


DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 


For the purpose of the immediate discus- 
sion, let us take away all those things entrusted 
to other agencies, strip them down to what we 
consider the municipal government itself and 
consider the activities which are presided over 
by the city managers of these cities represented 
here, although no two of them have precisely 
the same job. 

There are two factors which have to be 
considered with respect to the organization of 
municipal government in order that it may best 
serve the purposes of the community in attain- 


ing, so far as municipal government has been 
assigned the job, these four great objectives of 
the urban organism. 

There are two principal things that have to 
be considered. If the will of the community is 
to be considered, and it must be considered, if 
these objectives are to be attained as the com- 
mon objective of all the people, the first thing 
to be considered is democratic control. The 
next thing to be considered, if that democratic 
control has any chance of being effective, is ad- 
ministrative management. We tend to confuse 
those two things sometimes, but they depend, 
after all, upon a certain individual known as a 
citizen. And I am going to talk about the citi- 
zen for a while. 


C1tT1zENs’ Ponts oF VIEW 


A good deal of our thinking in all these 
matters of democratic government, I think, has 
been confused because we have conceived the 
citizen as a unit. We have considered the indi- 
vidual member of society as a single person, a 
simple organism who, if the facts are put be- 
fore him, will decide rightly upon them. If the 
facts are all before him and he recognizes them 
as such, I think he will decide rightly, but the 
difficulty is he is not a simple individual but a 
complex individual. He has, and each of us has, 
at least three principal attitudes toward all this 
business of municipal government, toward all 
this business of urban organization. You have 
one attitude when you are at home with your 
family in the neighborhood in which you live. 
You then have the neighborhood outlook, the 
home outlook. If the question comes up at 
home in regard to a better school, you are for it. 
If it comes up about better service in the matter 
of garbage collection, you are for it. Let almost 
any local improvement be suggested to you 
when you are at home in your neighborhood 
surrounded by your family and you have that 
neighborhood attitude, you are inclined to be 
for it. A little later in the day you may be at 
your desk or at your work bench engaged with 
individual tools, or in the machine shop en- 
gaged with the tools of more production. Then 
you are the man on the job, engaged in making 
a living and more or less succeeding. There you 
have a different attitude and you are not so 
keen for some of these improvements, because 
they cost money, and they take something out 
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of that pay envelope which is the reward for 
your labor. 

So there is the attitude of the man on the 
job, different from the attitude of the man in 
the neighborhood. The third attitude is evi- 
denced by the man surrounded by a group with 
whom he feels well acquainted, into which he is 
drawn, and into which he is tied by a common 
tradition and culture. In that group the citizen 
has an attitude that may be very different from 
either the citizen on the job or the citizen in the 
neighborhood. 

The citizen’s reaction to these problems 
depends upon which one of these three atti- 
tudes is tapped for the emotional reaction which 
will result in his active participation in com- 
munity affairs as a voter or as a leader. You 
have to consider these problems from all these 
three points of view if you are going to achieve 
democratic control. Mr. Ousley told us the 
other day at lunch, in Fort Worth, that munic- 
ipal government is truly representative. It may 
be representative of neglect of the citizens and 
it may be representative of civic alertness. Not 
always the opinion of the majority will control 
but the opinion of whatever group is powerful 
or fortunate, through persuasion or through 
choice, will get control of the machinery of the 
municipality for the moment. 

The important thing is that more and more 
the people in every city in the United States 
every day are gaining a new consciousness of 
the importance and significance of these organ- 
ized urban activities to themselves and to their 
families, and are more and more able to look at 
these things from a point of view which will 
enable them eventually to establish democratic 
control for the greatest good to the greatest 
number. But some of us are traditional minded 
and look upon things that have anything to do 
with government or public affairs as office hold- 
ing, and look upon office holding as a plum tree 
to be shaken now and again as a reward for the 
faithful. We have got to a point where we 
sometimes call that “politics” and call the peo- 
ple who engage in the pursuit of that plum 
“politicians.” It is an abuse of a good word, 
because, after all, what we are concerned about 
is politics in the larger and better sense. The 

politician has done a useful service up to now. 
He knows how to appeal to the man at home 
in the neighborhood and to the man on his job, 
and to the man in the traditional and cultural 
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group. When he gets all that in his hands and 
gains control, he knows how to manage munic- 
ipal government for the benefit of the people 
who are in control. He is not always so much 
concerned about managing it most economical- 
ly, and giving the greatest possible service to 
the people as a whole. 


MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT 


Now this is what we have to do in the 
United States if we are to make these necessary 
measurable steps toward attaining these great 
objectives. We have to introduce, without sac- 
rificing one whit of democratic control, a few 
factors which will bring into play in govern- 
ment those principles of management which, to 
some extent, have succeeded in private enter- 
prise and business in this country. That means 
that we have to have technically trained men in 
charge of the various divisions of the complex 
machine that makes up municipal government, 
but we have to have something more than that, 
because the machine is so huge, it is so vast, it 
is so complex. 

We will take, for example, the city of Dal- 
las (and this may be true here, because I am 
not informed) and assume that at the head of 
every department and division of the city gov- 
ernment there was a well trained man, a de- 
voted, public-spirited, competent, technical 
man in complete charge of that department, 
who had the requisite authority to carry out to 
its fullest implications the results of his tech- 
nical training and equipment, still you wouldn’t 
have what you want. You wouldn’t have a well 
managed city government just because you 
would have a trained man at the head of this 
department who was concerned only with that 
department and another one only with his de- 
partment. You would have a departmentalized 
group of technicians, each striving to get all he 
possibly could to advance the particular part 
of the work in which he is most interested be- 
cause of his training and activity. So you have 
to introduce over and above them a general ad- 
ministrator who has the job of taking the deci- 
sions that have been made by the legislative 
body, sometimes influenced by his recommen- 
dations, but, after all, their decisions which, in 
turn, are interpretative of the decisions of the 
whole people, and put them into effect by ad- 
ministering all of the departments and by co- 
ordinating those various activities so that they 
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can all advance a step at a time and in step. 
Not having one far out ahead and another far 
behind, not pushing one thing forward to where 
it is the pride of the city perhaps but such only 
because something else which is equally neces- 
sary has been gravely neglected. To carry all 
those things forward, step by step and in an or- 
derly march; that is the task of the general ad- 
ministrator. 


Tue City MANAGER 


It is only because there is this business of 
general administration that society has been 
able to reach the place it has been able to reach 
with respect to business and economic organiza- 
tion in the machine age. It is the only reason 
we have reached the state we have reached in 
mass production in our industrial life, and that 
is the place, in the scheme of municipal govern- 
ment, that is occupied by the city manager. 
The city manager is not a miracle man. He is 
only an administrator. He does not conceive 
and initiate projects. That is done by the peo- 
ple and their representatives in the council. He 
does not himself carry out the technical work. 
That is for his subordinates, but he is the key 
man, without the service of whom you are not 
going to get what you ought to get for the 
money you spend. You are not going to get as 
far forward along the path to the great goal as 
you reasonably should get day by day, month 
by month, and year by year. 

You will hear enough about the city man- 
ager in this campaign you are going to have, 
and I am not going to talk very much about him 
except to say that he represents the introduc- 
tion into the municipal government of the prin- 


ciple of general administration without which 
no organization in public or in private business 
in this day and age can hope to succeed. 


Tue Cost or FAILURE 


You are urban dwellers in this tremendous 
tide of time, sharers in this great urbanization 
of the peoples of the world. You cannot stem 
that current. The best you can do is to embark 
upon it and to use all your capabilities so as to 
guide the craft in which you sail; and as you do 
so you have to consider two things. You have to 
consider the cost of failure. It represents, I 
should say, sixty cents out of every tax dollar 
you pay today. That is part of the cost of fail- 
ure, but it does not represent all the cost. The 
cost of failure is measured by ill health; the 
cost of failure is measured by the white coffins 
that take babies eighty years too soon to the 
cemetery. The cost of failure is represented by 
ignorance; the cost of failure is represented by 
poverty. The cost of failure is represented by 
people who have no training, no equipment for 
the use of their leisure time and who become 
birds of prey to attack society and the group. 
That is the cost of failure. 

You have to consider the price that you 
must pay for success, and that price is the price 
of good citizenship, the individual, personal 
conviction of your own personal obligation to 
your community and to your town, a heavy 
price to pay, but worth it when you consider 
the third thing you must consider, which is the 
prize of success. 

What is that prize? Perhaps I can put it 
all in a word. The cost of failure is multiplied 
and multiplying human misery. The prize of 
success is—Happiness. 


MINDING YOUR BUSINESS: 
By STEPHEN B. STORY 
City Manager, Rochester, New York 


“For every eight persons who vote in this country there is one person in governmental 
service of some form or other.” Mr. Story points out that what this ninth man does is 
the citizens’ business but that their efforts at minding this business have been a woeful 


failure. 


When anybody says to you, “mind your 
business” your first feeling is one of resent- 


* Address delivered before the annual convention 
of the International City Managers’ Association and 
the Fort Worth Rotary Club, Fort Worth, Texas, No- 
vember 22, 1929. 


ment, the second feeling may be one of guilt 
because if you have been sticking your nose 
into somebody else’s business and have been 
caught at it you deserve the tart and somewhat 
brusque reminder to attend to your own af- 
fairs and not to intrude into the business of 
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others. The guilty feeling comes from knowing 
that the other fellow is right and you are wrong. 
The resentment comes from the use of the terse 
phrase “mind your business.” 

I don’t expect to arouse your resentment 
in any way because if there is anything bitter 
in the pill I want to give to you I hope to have 
it sufficiently well sugar-coated so that you 
won’t know when it is going down. I do hope, 
however, to arouse your feeling of guilt—not at 
all on any basis of butting into some one else’s 
business—but solely upon the basis of your fail- 
ure to mind your own business. Now I can hear 
some of you saying to yourselves, “I do mind 
my own business and it’s going along and pay- 
ing quite well, why do I need anyone to tell me 
to attend to it?” 

Well, I'll bet a cookie that there are very, 
very few persons in this room who mind the 
business in which they have the greatest inter- 
est, and the business of which I speak is the 
great business of government of which you are 
the proprietors, the stockholders, and the 
owners. 

Let us take a moment to examine into the 
size of this governmental business. The money 
paid for conducting the governments of vil- 
lages, cities, counties, states, and the national 
government has been conservatively estimated 
at twelve billion dollars per annum. Some stat- 
istician has figured out that for every eight per- 
sons who vote in this country there is one per- 
son in governmental service of one form or 
other. In other words, every eight votes are re- 
quired to contribute in one form or other to 
the maintenance of the ninth person in govern- 
mental service. 

Possibly this ratio of one to eight looks 
high and there is a natural feeling on the part 
of the eight that number nine is a sort of para- 
site. There was a time when I felt that way 
about it myself but an increasing familiarity 
with governmental employees and their work 
has swung me away from that point of view 
and I am now figuring that in no other way can 
the eight persons buy the things they want from 
the government without hiring number nine to 
do it for them. And having hired number nine 
to work for his eight neighbors, the eight, to- 
gether perhaps with number nine, become the 
proprietors of the governmental business. It is 
their business, and for the sake of getting bet- 
ter results, other groups of eight with their 
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number nines band together and get into busi- 
ness on a large scale. The business becomes de- 
partmentalized and one number nine does one 
thing like collecting garbage for a group of 
number eights while another number nine puts 
out fires for the same flock of number eights and 
so on. The complexity grows and the touch of 
intimacy and familiarity grows dimmer and 
dimmer with the growth of complexity. The 
eights and number nines lose their identity and 
merge into larger groups. (I do not want you 
to feel for a moment that they ever did exist as 
groups.) With the growth in size and complex- 
ity we cease to mind our business and it runs 
along without our help and without our direct 
interest. 


WHAT THE NINTH MAN Does 


While we are talking about our business 
and before we leave our number nines, let us 
look into what number nine does for us. He 
fights our battles for us, he delivers our mail, 
he tries to prevent us from spending eight or 
nine dollars for three and one-half dollar 
scotch, he lights up our harbors and puts out 
our forest fires, he finds out the best methods of 
raising dairy cattle and he regulates railroad 
fares, he takes care of our insane and he arrests 
the marauder who is trying to steal the cloi- 
sonne vase off the grand piano. He cleans the 
refuse off our streets and he counts the seals for 
us on the Pribiloff Islands, he sees that the gas 
station on the corner gives us a full five gallons 
when we drive up in the flivver and he tells the 
farmer that unless he washes the teats of that 
Jersey cow he can’t sell us milk, he ascertains 
for us the greatest depth of the Pacific Ocean 
and he empties cans of brook trout in mountain 
streams so that we can tease them with a brown 
hackle fly each May when the season opens, he 
tells us when it is going to rain and he keeps the 
furniture dealer from selling us a birch radio 
cabinet under the label of walnut, he feeds, 
clothes and provides warmth for our unfortu- 
nate neighbors and he cuts the grass in the 
parks where we like to play, he puts up red and 
green lights and paints white lines on streets so 
that we don’t run into each other with our au- 
tomobiles, he builds our streets and he educates 
our children, he sees that we have reasonably 
clean movies, he quarantines us against Jap- 
anese beetles, he vaccinates us against smallpox 
and fills the cavities in our children’s teeth, he 
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dynamites icebergs in our steamer lanes, he dis- 
tributes standardized plumbing codes for small 
homes, he prints the nautical almanac, he pre- 
vents WLS from jumping WEAF’s wave 
length, sees that the gas company gives us the 
required BTUs in the burners of our kitchen 
range, and he sees that we have a supply of 
water fit to bathe in and occasionally to drink. 
Number nine cares for our children before they 
are born and gives our survivors a certificate to 
prove that we are dead. He sees that we are 
convicted by twelve good men and true and he 
tries to take the bugs out of our sewage before 
it gets into the river. But hold on—we could 
talk all afternoon about number nine’s versa- 
tility and the things he does for us. 


LACK OF INTEREST 


But what do we do for him? Very little 
beyond grumble at the bills he renders us and 
to cry out against him for outrageous taxes and 
to glare at him as an extortionist because he ex- 
acts a share of our hard earned incomes. He 
and what he does is our business and our ef- 
forts to mind our business to date have been a 
woeful failure. 

Who is to blame if number nine has been 
careless or wasteful, if he has fallen into a rut, 
if he has grown lazy and has developed an incli- 
nation to lie down on the job, if he has listened 
to the eager whisperings of groups of politi- 
cians who want him to work with and for them 
instead of for us? Who is to blame if they have 
paid him better, if they have offered more at- 
tractive inducements than we have, if they have 
arranged to have him look the other way while 
they helped themselves to contracts, to jobs, to 
patronage or even to money out of the city’s 
till? Who is to blame if, when they have not 
succeeded in getting our number nine to do 
this, have thrown him out of the job and put 
their number nine in his place—a number nine 
who is of their own sort and who without con- 
science will aid them to get what they are lying 
in wait for. The answer to this rhetorical ques- 
tion is completely summed up when we shout, 
“We are!” And we've aided and abetted in 
bringing this condition about by our failure to 
mind, or to attend to, our own business. 


KEEPING THE PEOPLE INFORMED 


You city managers particularly know the 
truth of the condition of which I speak. The 
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greatest problem which faces council-manager 
government, in fact any government whether 
that of city, county, state, or nation, is that of 
informing the electorate. Of what avail is it to 
take a city out of red ink on its balance sheet, 
to reduce its death rate or to make a city plan 
which will save millions to future generations 
if the people who pay for it don’t know any- 
thing about it or are not aroused to an interest 
in it? The efficient administrator has the satis- 
faction of knowing in his own heart that he is 
the benefactor of the community and that his 
efforts will redound to the public good, but if 
some political demagogue with a few catch 
phrases and a handful of oily promises can 
catch the public fancy and turn public senti- 
ment against the real administrator the chances 
to continue the work of giving improved gov- 
ernment and improved service will disappear 
at the next election. The only safeguard against 
this is in making people mind their own busi- 
ness. 

You city managers have a solemn obliga- 
tion to your cities to arouse interest in what 
the government is doing. The obligation is not 
for your own personal salvation but for the 
best interests of the community. You should 
use every legitimate means to tell your people 
about their business. The newspapers, the ra- 
dio, the movie, the direct speech, the printed 
leaflet, the personal letter should be employed 
in a never ceasing effort to “tell the world.” 
Certainly, it is true that you'll be accused of 
blowing your own horn, but those who accuse 
you most persistently will be those who can 
benefit most by the ignorance of the electorate. 

You councilmen also have an obligation to 
keep your constituents alive to what the city 
government is doing—lI don’t care whether you 
like your city manager or not—if you like him 
and think he is doing a good job you want the 
people to know about it so that they can appre- 
ciate your good judgment and will be happy to 
send you back for another term when the next 
general municipal election takes place. If you 
don’t like your city manager and if what he is 
doing is not, in your judgment, for the best in- 
terest of your city, you want to let the people 
know in no uncertain terms what is going on so 
that when you cast your vote to help the man- 
ager buy a one way ticket out of town you can 
deserve the people’s praise for a job well done. 
If you kick your city manager out without the 
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people knowing all about it you are in hot wa- 
ter, and if you kick him out with their knowing 
all about it and they aren’t with you you are 
in still hotter water. But the fact that vou dare 
to expose yourselves to the contamination of 
this conference of city managers makes me 
class you with those who favor the retention of 
their managers so I know that you have nothing 
to hide or of which to be ashamed. Of all the 
persons best equipped to know what the gov- 
ernment is doing and who can with the best 
grace carry the information to the people, the 
councilmen stand at the very top of the list. 


THE CiT1zENs’ Part 


And you who are not city managers, but 
who are the proprietors of this governmental 
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business, you too have a solemn obligation to 
check up on your governmental servants, your 
number nines, your councilmen, your city man- 
agers, ascertain what the government is doing 
and how it is doing it, see that it does not spend 
beyond its ability to finance and don’t ask it to 
add new or to extend old services without ex- 
pecting to pay for it. Protect and encourage the 
efforts of conscientious hard-working and hon- 
est officials. Take your neighbors to the council 
meetings, attend public hearings which affect 
you, read your municipal reports, criticize, if 
necessary, but do it constructively and, above 
all, vote in the primaries and elections. Mind 
your business and you will derive increased sat- 
isfaction as well as a good dividend in improved 
municipal service. 


Public Relations 


C. A. BrincHamM, CHAIRMAN 


I. WAYS OF SECURING CITIZEN SUPPORT 
OF GOVERNMENT 


By STEPHEN B. STORY 
City Manager, Rochester, New York 


There are six speakers on the general topic 
of “public relations” and it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to present a paper, however brief, without 
encroaching upon the parts of this field which 
may properly be treated in the other five pa- 
pers. But I am going to stake out the area I 
propose to cover and proceed to the task with 
proper brevity. 

The first and most obvious thing to do to 
secure citizen support is for the city manager 
to deliver the goods. In a more polite sense I 
mean to say that the city manager must see that 
the governmental organization under his direc- 
tion and control performs satisfactorily the 
functions of administration and service. But 
having said this, I want to assume that all city 
managers are doing this and proceed to the real 
meat of what I have to offer. 


HuMAN CHARACTERISTICS 


After assuming that the city manager has 
attacked the service problems satisfactorily and 
that from a performance standpoint his work 
merits public approval, let us ask the question, 


“What should we do to make the people give 
us their support?” To get at the answer to this 
question, I would say that step one is to size up 
the people and arrive at a proper estimate of 
their calibre and their temper. It must be ob- 
served that the people of different towns and 
cities do have widely differing characteristics 
for we can cite examples where a city manager 
may have been a whale of a success in city A 
with governmental problems of a certain type 
to solve and where he may by chance, for it is 
often by chance, have just struck the people 
rightly or where he may have done something 
which made the people like him and his work. 
But upon his removal to City B, with a differ- 
ent set of governmental problems and a dif- 
ferent type of people, he may have been a dis- 
mal failure. His downfall may have resulted 
from either a failure to correctly solve the gov- 
ernmental problems or to reach the people. I 
have said that the needs of communities differ 
because in one town the crying need may be for 
new and better public works or engineering 
construction, while in another town it may be 
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that the construction program is well along and 
social problems are the ones crying out for so- 
lution. 

The peoples of communities differ, one 
community may be self-contained and well iso- 
lated from other towns while another may be a 
satellite of a larger community. The cross- 
section of the peoples in these two cities will 
offer a decided contrast. I can think of cities 
which are not afraid to progress and to pioneer 
and other cities which are of the highly conserv- 
ative or stand-pat type. You can think of 
towns which are large manufacturing centers 
where the proportion of unskilled labor is very 
high and you can think of other towns where a 
large part of the population is made up of re- 
tired farmers who have settled down to enjoy 
the leisure of their closing years. Certainly all 
of these communities will have different sets of 
people to be handled in different ways. A man- 
ager’s tactics with one electorate would be a 
dismal disappointment if applied to another 
electorate. So I say your first job is to weigh 
up the people who make up the community and 
for whom you are working. 

Know Your Jos 

For step two, I would suggest that you try 
to answer this question, ‘““What do they expect 
of me?” They should expect of you first that 
you should know your job—a fact which we 
have already assumed. But, it never hurts to 
let the people know that you do know your job. 
To do this you should take something which 
hits the fancy and the eyes of the most people 
and which would present most graphically evi- 
dence of changed conditions. In other words, I 
would pick out the most conspicuous goods in 
the municipal showcase. In most cities this will 
be pavements, in other cities it may be police 
work, in another it may be real garbage collec- 
tion but the idea is to let it be something which 
comes home to the most people. But you are all 
doing this very thing. 

Then I would go to work to impress them 
with my good sportsmanship. If there is any 
dominant trait possessed by the American peo- 
ple it is good sportsmanship. Its elements are 
fair play, courage, and willingness to give in a 
greater measure than to receive. I can’t lay 
down a plan by which you can get this attri- 
bute over to the people but you can make it so 
apparent to your governmental organization 
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that it becomes an attribute of the organization 
as well as of you personally. If you can succeed 
in doing this you won’t need consciously to 
work to get it over to the community. It will 
get over all by itself. 


A SERVICE BUREAU 


The third step which I would suggest is 
that you blarney the dear people. Blarney 
never hurt anyone and it is dearly loved by 
even the most hard shelled old reprobate who 
ever voted in five different precincts on elec- 
tion day. I would classify the kind of blarney 
which I am suggesting as the anaesthetic which 
should be applied to the painful acts of govern- 
ment. If you can make it easier to pay tax bills, 
easier to register complaints, easier to obtain 
permits or licenses, easier to get information, 
you can blarney your way to increased citizen 
support. 

Now the machinery for doing this will dif- 
fer in different cities but it strikes me that of 
first importance is the creation of a “service 
bureau.” This bureau should be located on the 
first floor of the city hall, preferably right in 
the lobby. One function should be to give 
information to those seeking it. I know of 
nothing which makes a person more disgruntled 
than to be misinformed about some question he 
has asked or to be referred to some other bu- 
reau or office and made to chase all over the 
city hall. 

Another function would be to receive and 
answer complaints. Most complaints are made 
because someone is hot under the collar. If you 
can help him to get his trouble out of his sys- 
tem he’ll cool off quickly and won’t go growling 
among his neighbors and spreading dissatis- 
faction. If you can satisfy him that some action 
is going to be taken about his complaint he'll 
be still happier and if you can correct the cause 
of his complaint he'll really change his attitude 
and begin to see some merit in the government 
after all. 

A third function of the service bureau 
would be to receive applications for and issue 
permits and licenses. Centralize this work and 
save the footsteps of the person making the ap- 
plication. Most licenses, like those for dogs or 
hunting, can be issued forthwith, while some 
require study and time for consideration but a 
technique can be worked out for handling these 
without long delay or inconvenience. 
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This service bureau is one of your first line 
contacts with the public and with persons most 
easily impressed. It should be of great value 
from an administrative standpoint because 
complaints are the measure of the degree of sat- 
isfaction the government is giving. If you let 
them be answered by Tom, Dick, and Harry in 
the various departments and bureaus you have 
no way of feeling the pulse of the public. A 
copy of every complaint, regardless of its 
source, should pass over the manager’s desk 
and it won't take him long to find out what the 
sore spots are. 

- Your service bureau can operate your city 
hall messenger service for interdepartmental 
correspondence, it can dispatch your city taxi 
service, it can run your mailing service so that 
you can use metered service without distribut- 
ing stamps for the personal use of city em- 
ployees. It can be your microphone for public 
opinion and it might, through proper person- 
nel, aid in governmental publicity and in half 
a dozen other services—but I am getting over 
into the administration field. This paper has 
wandered along too far already, so I’m going to 
add a few simple suggestions and resign the 
floor to the other papers which are to deal with 
specific ways of establishing proper public re- 
lations. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


Make it easy for people to pay taxes. It’s 
hard enough to give up the money but don’t 
make people stand in line half an hour to do it. 
Three or four minutes is long enough. 

Answer your mail promptly. Every letter 
should get some sort of an answer within forty- 
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eight hours. If you have to stay down for an 
extra hour, get your answers out. If it requires 
several days for a report on some problem from 
a certain bureau, tell your correspondent so. 

Sign your letters yourself. I’d vote to oust 
any city manager who signed a letter with a 
rubber stamp. And anybody who ever used a 
“dictated but not reread” stamp should be mas- 
sacred before next daybreak. 

If any of your city employees act superior 
to any citizen or stranger or talk down to them 
they should be invited to take a permanent va- 
cation without pay. In this I would include 
policemen with due allowance .for certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Don’t figure that anything is too small for 
you to attend to. Your machinery ought to 
catch the most of it but don’t duck the little 
things which occasionally get shoved in your 
way. 

Instill in your governmental organization 
the sense of public service. In the contact peo- 
ple, at least, should there be a responsibility 
that they represent you personally and that 
what they do will reflect credit or discredit 
upon you. 

And finally, be humble about the whole 
business. The cocksure, snap-judgment, know- 
it-all person can abandon all ambition to win 
citizen support for I know of no better way for 
arousing antagonism than to be always right. 
Once in a while, if you have made an error, ad- 
mit you are wrong and do it gracefully. The 
chaps who never make errors are playing on a 
plane with the gods. And so far, our taxpayers 
have not been educated to “‘deitific’’ manage- 
ment. 


II. A CITY MANAGER’S RELATION TO CIVIC 
ORGANIZATIONS 


By BERT C. WELLS 
City Manager, Wichita, Kansas 


This particular phase of public relations 
has perplexed me for some time. While the cor- 
rect solution is not necessarily vital to the man- 
ager’s success, the large place in civic life occu- 
pied by the various civic organizations justifies 
our careful consideration of this subject. I shall 
not attempt to offer a solution but will offer a 
few conclusions reached in my study of the sub- 
ject. 


For the purpose of this discussion we will 
divide civic organizations into two classes: 
first, the good-fellowship or civic clubs, such as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Co-operative, Civitan, 
and so on; and second, those organizations hav- 
ing a more definite and fixed purpose, such as 
Chamber of Commerce, Retail Merchants As- 
sociation, Real Estate Board, Y.M.C.A., and 
Y.W.C.A. and the like. 
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Goop-F ELLOWSHIP CLUBS 


Such organizations are unquestionably of 
great value to the community as well as to the 
individual member. Here business and profes- 
sional men, ordinarily in cut-throat competi- 
tion, may meet in a friendly way and learn to 
know each other with a sympathetic under- 
standing. One cannot meet with such a group, 
sing songs, exchange friendly banter and jokes, 
listen to an uplifting discourse, greet his com- 
petitor or neighbor with a “Hello Bill,” and 
leave such a meeting without being elevated 
and helped. 

The world problems of church and state, 
if and when solved, will be solved through the 
agencies of the moral and spiritual forces that 
work from individual to individual, rather than 
by the mass movement of church canon or gov- 
ernmental law. The good-fellowship clubs have 
done and are doing a great work in this country, 
in elevating standards of business and in im- 
proving ethics of the professions, in curbing 
selfishness, and in promoting the great cause of 
“peace on earth—good will to men.” 

During my six years in Atchison, Kansas, 
I was an active member of the Kiwanis Club; 
but in the last six years of my experience as a 
manager, I have not been a member of any civic 
organization in this first class. From my expe- 
rience, I would say that a manager may or may 
not be a member of one of the civic clubs. How- 
ever, he should be in sympathy with their 
worthy aims and purposes. He should embrace 
every opportunity to meet with them and ad- 
dress them on civic problems, should make each 
club feel that they can call upon him for help 
and that he will give attention to all their sug- 
gestions for civic betterment. 

There is a tendency for one club to become 
jealous of the work and prominence of another 
club and this may reach the manager if he is 
very prominent in the club in question. A clan- 
nish spirit sometimes prevails among the mem- 
bers that is not to the best interest of the man- 
ager if a member. Also, I have observed some 
tendency of fellow club members to ask favors, 
due to the close relationship, that the manager 
should not grant. Some managers may find it 
difficult to maintain the dignity and poise be- 
coming the chief executive of the city, without 
creating the wrong impression on fellow club 
members, as well as outsiders. 


If a member of a civic club, the city man- 
ager should not hold a prominent office such as 
president, secretary, or treasurer; should not 
be such an enthusiastic member of one club 
that he cannot co-operate fully in the activities 
of another club; and should always be open- 
minded and an attentive listener to all sugges- 
tions. The voice of the civic club is apt to be 
the least selfish and least prejudiced voice of the 
citizens. The manager, as a member, is in a po- 
sition to form valuable associations and con- 
tacts, to initiate and promote good civic move- 
ments and policies which would be impossible 
as an outsider. Also, the manager may not be 
so perfect but that the good fellowship spirit of 
the civic club will improve and enlarge him per- 
sonally. Public service companies, larger indus- 
tries, many business firms, insist on their execu- 
tives belonging to a civic club and pay the cost 
of membership; possibly the manager will re- 
ceive many like benefits from membership, both 
to himself and to the government he serves. 


ORGANIZATIONS WITH DEFINITE PURPOSE 


I believe that the manager should be an 
active member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Y.M.C.A., Auto Club, City Club, and the like, 
but he should not hold a prominent office. 
Many citizens of any city have some misgiv- 
ings about the purposes of such organizations, 
and such feeling would reflect in their attitude 
toward the city manager if he is prominent in 
such organizations. These organizations have 
been known to ask too much of the city govern- 
ment and the manager must be in a position to 
act fairly and impartially in every instance. 
His obligation to his city is that of good gov- 
ernment, and he should not divide his attention 
and effort. His standing in the community 
should rest on his executive and administrative 
ability. He should be in demand by the public 
because he is in the fore of a good city admin- 
istration. Under no consideration should he 
seek support from civic organizations because 
he is a good fellow in that organization. To do 
so would be as fatal to the city manager as to 
the organization itself. 

In Wichita we have a very strong, active 
Chamber of Commerce, with the usual com- 
mittees through which the majority of the work 
is done. The public safety and fire prevention 
committee has been very helpful in traffic regu- 
lations, safety measures, and fire prevention. 
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It has been my policy to always give careful 
consideration to all their recommendations, 
complying with perhaps 50 per cent of them. 
I never fail to either comply or give reasons for 
not doing so, and they have always accepted 
these decisions in a friendly manner. The man- 
ager should not accept the judgment of any or- 
ganization or comply with its wishes against his 
own judgment or conscience. Members of any 
worthy civic organization expect the manager 
to think thoroughly and clearly on a question 
pertaining to city government and look to him 
for an opinion. The manager should be always 
willing to change his opinion, if after thorough 
consideration and discussion he finds himself in 
the wrong. No matter how trifling, untimely, 
or silly the question or recommendation of the 
organization may seem to be, the manager can- 
not afford to lightly thrust it aside. A group of 
interested citizens see a question from as many 
different angles as there are members, and their 
combined judgment, if really brought to bear 
on the question, is apt to be correct. For ex- 
ample, we had in our traffic ordinance a clause 
prohibiting driving to the left of safety zones 
and loading platforms. Our Chamber of Com- 
merce committee recommended the repeal of 
this section. We objected and gave our reasons. 
They reconsidered but came back with the 
same recommendation. We agreed to try it 
out, repealed the section, and now are thor- 
oughly satisfied that they were right. 

One difficulty with civic organizations that 
must always be looked for, is the large number 
of members who vote aye before the question 
is put. Too often a matter is presented in the 
organization by some strong supporter and un- 
less some opposition arises in the meeting, the 
other side of the question is not considered. It 
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is not a bad idea for the manager to assume an 
“against” attitude in such cases, thus getting 
proper consideration of the matter. 

I have found that most civic organizations 
appreciate the manager’s calling upon them for 
some specific thing. They are usually willing 
and anxious to get behind some worthy project 
and follow it to completion. The manager can 
thus work through civic organization in initiat- 
ing improvements without appearing to be too 
aggressive and going beyond his official duties. 
Civic organizations in some communities are 
taking the place of the town meeting, becoming 
the open forum and assuming community lead- 
ership that some critics claim is neglected in the 
council manager form of government. 


CONCLUSION 


The manager may or may not be a mem- 
ber of the good fellowship civic clubs; some 
managers will be benefited by such associations, 
others will not. To be or not to be a member 
depends upon the temperament of the commu- 
nity and the manager. The manager should not 
hold office in any civic organization; he should 
give careful consideration to the recommenda- 
tions made by any civic organization; should 
maintain the same attitude to and respect for 
all; may use civic organizations to initiate and 
germinate civic betterments, but never for his 
own personal gain or aggrandizement; and 
should not allow the civic organization to make 
decisions for him, but should be so open-mind- 
ed as to be readily converted to their views 
when shown. Without being stiff, formal, and 
unapproachable, the manager should maintain 
such a distance as to be able to act impartially, 
unprejudiced, without fear or favor, and not 
allow himself to be “ruled” or “run” by any or- 
ganization. 


Ill. THE CITY MANAGER’S RELATION TO POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


By WILLARD F. DAY 
City Manager, Staunton, Virginia 


In considering this subject I shall refer 
particularly to party management and control. 

The following typical cases suggest them- 
selves: (1) The partisan council that has em- 
ployed a local party worker as city manager; 
(2) The partisan council that has selected a 
trained executive from outside the city; and 


(3) The non-partisan council with a trained 
executive as city manager. 


A ParTISAN COUNCIL AND MANAGER 


In the first instance, the party in power is 
definitely responsible for its conduct of local 
affairs and must protect its administrative rec- 
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ord for use at the next election. The “out of 
power”’ party usually keeps a sharp eye on the 
acts of commission or omission which may be 
used to embarrass the opposition, and tells the 
world the unfavorable news of the party in of- 
fice. This is one way of keeping the public in- 
formed as to what is going on. 

The local manager is apt to know the pre- 
vious history and personal standing of indi- 
viduals and contemplated projects or connec- 
tions, and may be able to avoid certain hazards. 
This type of administration also has the strong 
support of the party machine in answering the 
attacks of the opposition, and possibly a party 
newspaper to handle publicity. 

On the other hand, it has the disadvantage 
of the destruction of civic confidence and trust 
in the possibility of local achievement. With a 
patronage instead of a merit system, municipal 
employees cannot feel the respect for their 
positions and themselves: that tends to make 
them more interested and more useful employ- 
ees, always eager to improve the service they 
render. 

Great inefficiency in administration results 
from changes in personnel, where the employee 
motive is to promote the party and strengthen 
their position, rather than to provide good gov- 
ernment and efficient service to all citizens re- 
gardless of party. Under these conditions the 
city manager usually is in very close contact 
with the “powers that be,” party loyalty is a 
cardinal virtue, and much thought and energy 
is devoted to the development of an adequate 
machine to insure perpetuation of the party in 
power. The manager is literally very much in 
politics. 


PARTISAN COUNCIL AND TRAINED MANAGER 


The second example is that of a partisan 
council who recognizes the value of a trained 
executive and has employed an out-of-town 
man who comes to the community with “out- 
side” ideas, a broader horizon and contacts, 
and no previous local quarrels or grievances to 
vex and hamper him. 

Under these conditions, it is quite possible 
for the city manager to co-ordinate the func- 
tions of the various departments and by admin- 
istrative leadership to greatly improve the em- 
ployee morale and type of service rendered, to 
secure a greater return per tax dollar expend- 
ed, and at the same time keep party politics in 
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the background; but he is usually able, soon- 
er or later, to recognize demands, sometimes 
subtle, sometimes open, for patronage to the 
party members and supporters. 

When the political machines in a given 
community are well organized, as is generally 
the case in the larger cities, it would seem diffi- 
cult for the city manager to retain his position 
after the defeat of his party at the polls. This 
situation may vary considerably, however, de- 
pending upon the personal reputation and abil- 
ity of the manager and also upon the extent of 
the affiliation he has made with the political 
party in office at the time of his employment. 
We must hope that the municipalities in the 
United States will become more like those 
abroad in the sense that the political storms 
that may rage on the surface shall not disturb 
the progress of the community by throwing the 
administrative machinery out of gear at every 
election or every time the party in power is 
changed. 

While every city manager is entitled to ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage and must necessarily 
favor some political party in national and state 
elections, national politics should be excluded 
from local affairs. Even though certain manu- 
facturers or “big business” concerns may find 
it desirable to make “investments” in the na- 
tional political party and to expect “dividends” 
in the form of “protection,” the local citizen- 
ship, the taxpayers, are entitled under non-par- 
tisan government to an equal opportunity in 
obtaining a share of the “city’s” attention to 
local improvements, to employment, to protec- 
tion of life and property, to educational facili- 
ties, to efficiently operated utilities and public 
services, regardless of their political activities 
or beliefs. 


Non-PAarRTISAN COUNCIL AND TRAINED 
MANAGER 


As the non-partisan council does not seek 
to coerce the city manager, neither does the city 
manager issue instructions, directly or implied, 
tending to influence the city employees under 
him, as to how they shall vote in any election. 
This policy tends to the elimination of politics, 
“petty” and otherwise, from the conduct of lo- 
cal affairs. The morale of employees is strength- 
ened, as they realize their employment is based 
upon the satisfactory performance of their re- 
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spective duties, and not upon the number of 
votes they can deliver on election day. 

The non-partisan council may happen to 
contain members of all the parties and is fre- 
quently composed of leading citizens in the 
community who were practically drafted to 
serve at a trifling salary. It is not elected by 
“machine” support, but by the desire of the 
voters for good government. 

The council thus chosen and the city man- 
ager appointed by it are under no obligations 
to any political organization. There is no pat- 
ronage to dispense to loyal supporters, and no 
“faithful workers” to be taken care of after 
election day. Under such conditions, the city 
manager’s attitude to any and all civic or po- 
litical organizations is one of frankness, friend- 
liness, and co-operation. He is always open to 
constructive suggestions from any citizen or 
group of citizens. This distinctly does not mean 
trying to carry water on both shoulders and 
“be all things to all men.” 

The non-partisan council elected without 
“machine” support, depends upon the excel- 
lence of its record to withstand the efforts of the 
ousted “machine” to regain control. In such a 
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city one of the important problems facing the 
administration is to keep the citizenship in- 
formed as to the true condition of the city’s 
affairs, its progress and future plans, carefully 
avoiding cheap propaganda and hokum de- 
signed to convince the voter that the incumbent 
council should be kept in office indefinitely. 

During national or local election cam- 
paigns, I believe the city manager should oc- 
cupy a neutral zone, and attend strictly to the 
conduct of the city’s business for which he was 
employed. If either the partisan or the non- 
partisan council elected to office does not feel 
that the manager then in office is the best man 
available for the position the manager should 
offer his resignation. 

City managers are aware that the condi- 
tions under which they must function vary 
widely as between different communities and 
sections of the United States, and it is difficult 
to suggest definite rules of practice for handling 
every problem of this nature that may arise; 
nevertheless, a standard policy of hewing to 
the line of honesty and fairness is recommend- 
ed, and let the chips fall where they may. 


IV. THE USE OF CITIZEN ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
IN CONNECTION WITH LEGISLATION 
AND POLICY 


By C. M. OSBORN 
Village Manager, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


In taking up the discussion of this subject 
there are several questions that immediately 
come to mind. 

(1) Can or should citizens’ committees be 
used to determine policy and legislation? 

(2) How is this committee to be formu- 
lated or selected? 

(3) Should the committee be a permanent 
committee? If not, what should it be and why? 

(4) What matters can be discussed by 
such a committee? 

(5) What are some of the results that can 
be or have been accomplished by the use of a 
citizens’ advisory committee? 


VALUE oF CITIZENS’ COMMITTEES 


In answer to the first question, I believe a 
citizens’ advisory committee can be used very 


advantageously in a good many cases. The good 
city official, either councilman or manager, may 
often think that his judgment is correct in all 
matters and may be satisfied that the policy he 
thinks should be adopted is the correct one; 
still if he is on the job he will wish to expound 
his policies to others and get their judgment 
on them before he actually promotes them for 
adoption. In fact, the official is continuously 
doing this as he discusses his problems and pol- 
icies with his friends, so that we are all using 
citizens’ committees at all times in determining 
our policies and programs, even though there 
may not be a special meeting called of a special 
committee for this purpose. On definite occa- 
sions when we are confronted with new proj- 
ects or when we think or feel that an old policy 
should be modified or adjusted, I believe it a 
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good thing to confer with a good citizens’ com- 
mittee and get their reaction and judgment 
on the subject. 


SELECTION OF A COMMITTEE 


Such a committee should be selected so 
that the opinion or judgment they render will 
be a fair cross-section of the judgment of the 
community; especially of those who are inter- 
ested in the question in hand. The judgment of 
a disinterested group is not good and, in fact, 
I think it a fair statement that the opinion of 
a disinterested group should not be considered. 
Neither should the opinion of a group whose 
opinion is biased be considered as this opinion 
will be far from a fair opinion of a fair group. 

I believe in a great majority of cases one 
can use some committee or group that is al- 
ready formed into a working organization, such 
as the Chamber of Commerce, Woman’s Club, 
or in some cases your dinner clubs. However, 
from experience I believe that the opinions 
expressed by dinner clubs are not usually ar- 
rived at after proper deliberation and are not 
as good as the opinion of some definite civic 
committee organized for a definite civic work. 
One of the best public policy determining com- 
mittees I have ever worked with is a committee 
or organization known as the “civic council.”’ 
This committee or council was made up of two 
members each from all the civic and semi-civic 
organizations of the city. They were organized 
to study civic matters and to recommend civic 
policies. The personnel of this civic council was 
as near a true cross-section of the community 
as one could probably get. They came from all 
walks of life and were interested in the commu- 
nity and its development. We always found 
that the opinion of this civic council repre- 
sented the general public opinion of the com- 
munity. 


SPECIAL CITIZENS’ COMMITTEES 


We have always had very good results in 
using special committees for special purposes, 
such as in moral issues, a committee of women 
composed of one representative from each of 
several different women’s clubs. We have also 
had fair results in letting civic and semi-civic 
organizations determine policies and programs 
in a general program of improvements and 
community betterments to be carried out over 
a period of years. 


I do not believe in having a permanent, 
definite, policy forming citizens’ committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, but believe the best 
results can be obtained by using in most cases, 
some organization that is already in existence 
and then on special occasions organizing a spe- 
cial committee to determine policies on special 
subjects or projects. 

I recall one occasion where most excellent 
results were obtained by a special committee 
appointed to make a school survey and to de- 
termine a policy for a school building program. 
This committee made as complete a survey as 
an inexperienced group could make. Their rec- 
ommendations as to policy and building pro- 
gram were approved by the public and the 
school board has carried out this program over 
a period of eight years’ duration. 


RESULTS 


The use of citizens’ committees in deter- 
mining policies is one of the best mediums of 
selling good government to the citizens. It is 
one of the best ways of informing the citizens 
on what is being done by the administration 
and what the plans of the administration are 
for future development. Citizens will take a 
much keener interest in their civic affairs if 
they are called upon to help determine policies. 

It has been very wisely said that “An in- 
formed citizen body is a prerequisite of good 
government” and the use of a good citizen ad- 
visory committee is one of the best ways of 
obtaining an informed citizen body. 

The use of a citizens’ advisory committee 
aids in maintaining a good and helpful relation- 
ship between the citizen and the official. 

The use of a citizens’ advisory committee 
also helps the official in taking an inventory of 
his own ideas and policies and enables him to 
place correct values on them. 

It must always be remembered, however, 
in the council-manager form of government, 
that the council is elected for the purpose of 
formulating the policies of the municipality. 
They are responsible to the electorate for these 
policies and unless a fair amount of caution or 
judgment is used in the use of citizens’ commit- 
tees the legislative or policy forming body of 
the municipality will weaken itself and will be- 
come a tool rather than the guiding hand in the 
conduct of the business of the municipality. 
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V. THE USE OF CITIZEN ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
ON MATTERS PERTAINING TO 
ADMINISTRATION 


By HARRISON G. OTIS 
City Manager, Beloit, Wisconsin 


I am in accord with the attitude and opin- 
ions of Mr. Osborn upon the importance of citi- 
zen co-operation. You will pardon me if I fail 
to draw a clear line between policy and admin- 
istration, for usually the same committee will 
advise both council and manager. I shall en- 
deavor, rather to supplement the excellent pa- 
per you have just heard, by dealing more spe- 
cifically with standing advisory committees, or 
boards, as definite features of a city adminis- 
tration. 

Wisconsin offers a unique field for experi- 
ments in this direction since the government of 
most of its cities is conducted largely through 
the medium of a host of governing boards and 
commissions. In fact, the adoption of the man- 
ager plan by some of its cities has been a re- 
action against this spreading of responsibility 
and power all over the place, and an effort to 
simplify and centralize the governing machin- 
ery. 

THE WISCONSIN MANAGER PLAN 


The Wisconsin statute providing for adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan sets forth the 
general principles that all the legislative pow- 
ers formerly exercised by the mayor and com- 
mon council and by the various boards, com- 
missions, and officers, shall be vested in the 
council, while all the executive and adminis- 
trative duties shall devolve upon the city man- 
ager. 

It then leaves the whole matter of working 
out the details to the city itself by providing 
further that all existing ordinances shall remain 
in force and all existing boards, commissions, 
and committees shall continue to function as 
before, until they are altered or abolished by 
ordinance of the council upon the written re- 
port and recommendations of the city manager. 


SHOULD ALL BoarDs BE ABOLISHED? 


Thus, when I received the Beloit appoint- 
ment last August, I found that every duty I was 
supposed to perform, was already assigned by 
existing ordinances to some other office or 
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group or to council committees, many of which 
were themselves non-existent. I counted an 
even two dozen governing boards or standing 
committees, all having certain executive pow- 
ers. Nothing could be changed by the council 
until my recommendations were on the table. 
So the first step was squarely up to me. 

Should we follow the lead of the other six 
manager cities in the state and abolish practi- 
cally all boards forthwith? Or should we seek 
to capitalize the interest, experience, and good- 
will of the fine citizens who had given un- 
grudgingly of their time, thought, and effort in 
building up our wonderful system of parks, 
playgrounds, cemeteries, and who had devel- 
oped our new municipal hospital to such a high 
standard that it had just been granted the only 
class A rating in our part of the country? 


Boarps oF ““ApvisORY SUPERVISION” 


Our answer has been to provide for reten- 
tion of the city planning and zoning commis- 
sion, whose duties are wholly advisory, and to 
create a park board, a cemetery board, a library 
board, and a hospital board, giving them ‘“‘ad- 
visory supervision” over the several depart- 
ments formerly administered by governing 
boards of the same names and of the same per- 
sonnel. Every member of the former boards 
has accepted appointment to the new advisory 
boards. All legislative and executive powers 
and duties have been duly transferred to the 
council and manager respectively. One coun- 
cil member and the city manager are made ex- 
officio members of each of these four boards, 
but without vote. This last provision is logical, 
since the voting will be on recommendations to 
the council and to the manager. 

In the personnel of these boards are many 
of the real leaders of community life. Inci- 
dentally several of them viewed adoption of the 
manager plan with outspoken alarm. 

This experiment is not an attempt to find 
the easy way out—not an effort to keep peace 
at any price. It is rather a genuine experiment 
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in fusing the elements of efficiency and democ- 
racy into a workable unit from which may be 
wrought a finer type of community progress. 


ELEMENTS OF DANGER 


The idea is not new. Nor is its success a 
foregone conclusion. It may be extended to 
other functions. It may be applied to problems 
of a temporary nature. It may easily be ex- 
panded too far. There is always the danger of 
misunderstandings as to where advice stops 
and action begins. There is the danger also 
that the time of the manager may be too heav- 
ily mortgaged by filling his calendar full of 
standing engagements. 

There will frequently arise the question as 
to whether a specific problem is one for discus- 
sion by the advisory board, or for summary ac- 
tion by the manager. Too little discussion will 
deaden interest and kill a board. Too much, 
may lead to other misfortunes. Manifestly, 
purpose and personnel will play a large part in 
the experiment. 

An article appeared in the American City 
of last August under the caption: “American 
Cities Need Leadership, But They Need Citi- 
zenship Co-operation and Civic Education 
Even More.” It was a reply to the monthly 
open letter of “Hints and Pointers” published 
in the same magazine last April. Both writers 
stressed the very idea that Beloit is attempting 
to apply in a somewhat different manner. 


Goop Witt Is GREATEST ASSET 


The greatest asset on the balance sheet of 
any community is the good will of its citizens. 
This fund of good will may be accumulated by 
the usual processes of efficiency, economy, serv- 
ice, and courtesy. It will be immeasurably en- 
hanced by calling frequently upon the great re- 
serve fund of citizen co-operation. 

If I may borrow terms from the insurance 
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world: The city is not a stock company. It isa 
mutual, fully protected of course by legal re- 
serves. A non-participating policy may cost 
less effort on the part of the government at the 
start. A participating policy, calling upon the 
citizens to co-operate, will yield the greater div- 
idends and will show the lowest net cost in the 
end. It will insure greater stability to the ad- 
ministration and create an estate of good will. 

The plea of those who study the problems 

of youth is that we capitalize leisure time and 
surplus energy by opening up channels of con- 
structive activities under experienced leader- 
ship. 
“Men are only boys grown tall.” Many 
grown-ups adopt public affairs as their hobby. 
Some enjoy the game of politics. Ignored and 
left to their own devices, they can make more 
mischief than Huckleberry Finn, Peck’s Bad 
Boy, and the Katzenjammer twins. 

The city that wisely capitalizes this sur- 
plus energy, that offers an outlet for this nor- 
mal play instinct, that substitutes the thrill of 
community achievement for the sport of polit- 
ical upheaval, will gradually cut down the 
cost of “turnover” and perhaps eliminate that 
pitiable and all-too-common tragedy of a town 
divided against itself. 

Again changing my metaphors, the best of 
teams need whole-hearted support from the 
sidelines. Many a touch-down should be cred- 
ited to the rooters. Let’s try opening the gates 
and filling the bleachers. Those who like to 
toot their horns should be invited to join the 
band. Why not pin a badge on the man who 
hollers loudest and make him cheer leader? 

My small daughter, Bab, is permitted to 
use the cookie-cutter and says: “These cookies 
I made taste the best.” Beloit is passing the 
cookie-cutter around and is waiting to see how 
the cookies will taste. 


VI. KEEPING THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


By GEORGE GARRETT 
City Manager, Astoria, Oregon 


Keeping the public informed is a very im- 
portant part of a city manager’s job. The vast 
majority of people in the average American city 
take very little interest in governmental affairs 
except in times of extreme stress or agitation 
and at tax paying time. They are too busy 


making a living, attending to social affairs, 
playing golf or otherwise enjoying themselves, 
to spend any time in the study of governmen- 
tal affairs. Therefore, in order to keep the pub- 
lic informed you must use various methods be- 
cause what may elicit the immediate attention 
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of one citizen will gain no response from 
others. 

You men who are serving as the first man- 
ager of your city will find your people more in- 
terested in public affairs because they look 
upon the manager plan as a panacea for all 
municipal ills or as an experiment, adopted, no 
doubt, as a protest against abuses of public 
trust. Although your public may be more in- 
terested in the municipal activities they will 
also be more critical and the politician will be 
most active in pointing out the defects, there- 
fore, it behooves you to be most diligent in 
keeping your public fully informed on all mu- 
nicipal affairs. 


ANNUAL’ REPORTS 


Whether you are the first city manager of 
your city or the tenth, I believe you will agree 
with me that the most important step in this 
matter is to keep the members of your city 
council well informed on all municipal affairs, 
so that they may in turn be able to tell their 
constituents, the “why and how” of all munici- 
pal activities. I shall discuss the various ways 
in which the necessary information may be im- 
parted to the council and to the citizens. 

Annual reports may serve the purpose well 
if properly compiled. The statements contained 
therein should be brief and to the point. The 
report should include a simple statement of the 
major accomplishments of the various depart- 
ments or functions of the city, interspersed with 
sufficient pictures and graphs to attract the at- 
tention of the less interested citizens, and just 
enough detail and financial statistics to satisfy 
the more serious and inquiring citizens. 


THE BUDGET 


In line with annual reports comes the an- 
nual budget. A state law in Oregon requires 
that the budgets of all tax levying bodies shall 
be made up on certain prescribed forms. A 
budget committee composed of the members of 
the council and an equal number of taxpayers, 
considers and passes upon the budget, making 
such changes as they deem necessary. The 
budget as adopted by the budget committee is 
then published once a week for two weeks in 
one of the local daily papers. Soon after the 
last publication a meeting open to all taxpayers 
is called, at which any taxpayer may suggest 
changes in the budget. At a later meeting, usu- 
ally at a regular meeting of the council, the 
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council considers all recommendations made at 
the budget committee and taxpayers’ meetings, 
makes any changes deemed necessary, and then 
adopts the budget. 

This budget procedure not only furnishes 
an excellent opportunity for informing the pub- 
lic of the plans of the administration for the en- 
suing year but also of the accomplishments of 
the past, the costs of the various services, and 
the present status of the city’s financial affairs. 

When I served as city manager of La- 
Grande, Oregon, where the city council met in 
regular session once each week, I issued a week- 
ly report setting forth the cash receipts and 
disbursements of all funds and a detailed re- 
port of all work performed by the city forces. 
As city manager of Grand Junction, Colorado, 
I issued a similar report once each month. 


THE NEWSPAPER AS A MEDIUM 


These reports were published in the local 
daily papers, free of charge, and although they 
may have been read by very few citizens, ex- 
cept the first few reports which were widely 
read and commented upon, they did create the 
feeling that the administration was endeavor- 
ing to fully inform the citizens regarding the 
city’s affairs. 

While serving as city manager of Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin, and for the past two years 
as city manager of Astoria, Oregon, I have not 
issued any regular reports but have resorted to 
issuing formal reports to the council not only 
on matters referred to me by the council but 
on various other matters of which I wished to 
inform the council and later to have presented 
in full in the local papers for the information of 
the public. 

It has always been my good fortune to 
have the support of at least one daily newspa- 
per in the cities I have served as city manager. 
I have always taken the newspaper reporters 
into my confidence, and I may say I have never 
had that confidence betrayed. If the reporter 
is a real newspaper man he will co-operate with 
you and will hold back on a story, if requested 
to do so, until you tell him to report it. 

I talk with the reporters every day and usu- 
ally give them something to print if it is only a 
paragraph stating that a new piece of equip- 
ment has been installed on one of the play- 
grounds of the city. It is the brief items that 
catch the eye of the public. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


We have our books audited by certified 
public accountants twice a year and as soon as 
the reports of the auditors are received, I give a 
copy to each newspaper. They usually print the 
most interesting part of the written reports and 
some of the financial statements. 

In giving out information the manager 
should give proper credit to the council, to the 
chiefs of departments, and to the city em- 
ployees. He should advertise the service and 
not himself. 

It has never been my policy to give to the 
newspapers any information regarding plans 
for future activities which have not first been 
approved by the council. 


PuBLic SPEAKING 


Short talks at meetings of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the various service clubs, and wom- 
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en’s organizations, as well as to the students in 
the public schools, are quite effective in inform- 
ing not only those present but also the public 
in general. The explanation of traffic ordi- 
nances and the purpose of bond issues before 
high school students have proven quite effective 
in my own experience. However, it has been 
my policy to let the mayor and the members of 
the city council do most of the public speaking. 
Perhaps you do not realize it but every day 
through every person that visits your office or 
any department of the city’s service, the public 
is being informed of the class of service being 
rendered by the administration. Therefore, it 
behooves us as city managers and all persons 
working under our supervision, to render cour- 
teous, impartial, and efficient service. Actions 
speak louder than words, therefore, that is the 
best means of “keeping the public informed.” 


DISCUSSION ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By W. Ear WELLER, director, Bureau of Municipal Research, Rochester, 
New York; STEPHEN B. Story, city manager, Rochester, New York; Louis 
BrowNLow, New York City; C. A. HarRELL, executive assistant to city man- 
ager of Cincinnati, Ohio; E. E. McApams, city manager, Waco, Texas; H. F. 
BURKHOLDER, city manager, Edgeworth and Osborne, Pennsylvania; and Bert 
C. WELLS, city manager, Wichita, Kansas. 


Mr. WELLER: Mr. Story was modest in 
referring to publicity. He wrote letters to a 
selected list of 100 leaders in our community. 
Those letters were well written, well received, 
and have done a lot to get the civic leaders in- 
terested in council-manager government. Then 
just a little over a week ago Mr. Story did 
something that won the loyalty of his organiza- 
tion. A very stubborn gasoline fire broke out 
when two large tanks of gasoline were ignited 
by an electric spark. Mr. Story, working on his 
own plan, with no one helping him but one of 
the battalion chiefs, went in and conquered 
the fire. I talked to the battalion chief after- 
ward so I am telling this almost firsthand. The 
firemen of the city of Rochester are willing to 
follow the city manager through a hotter fire 
than you will probably ever find in the cities of 
the United States. 


Mr. Story: Mr. Weller is not my press 
agent but he is a very good friend of mine. I 
had hoped somebody would say whether they 
thought the radio was of any value in reaching 


the people. I would like to get the reaction of 
some of the men here because I had hoped in 
the future we might work up a series of weekly 
talks over the radio. I had in mind rather short 
talks. We went through a campaign in Roches- 
ter recently and the radio was used a great deal. 


Mr. BrowNiow: One station near New 
York has been trying to work out a scheme un- 
der which I was to make a speech every week 
on municipal government. I don’t mind doing 
it, but I have not been convinced that people 
would listen to it. 


Mr. Harreci: About a year ago we insti- 
tuted in Cincinnati a series of talks to be given 
every Monday night over WLW, a most power- 
ful station, from seven-fifteen to seven-thirty. 
We started out with the mayor first, then the 
city manager, the mayor as chairman of the 
city plan committee, and finally the various de- 
partment heads. The impression gained from 
the people on the street and at luncheon clubs 
is that the talks were favorably received. We 
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were surprised to learn that people as far west 
as California listened in. WLW told me they 
had replies come in from over 500 different 
points in the country. At the end of every talk 
we told the listeners if they wanted a copy of 
the speech they could send to us and get it. We 
delivered those speeches every week receiving 
requests from Florida and as far north as Can- 
ada. So we felt that it was a success in Cin- 
cinnati. 


Mr. McApams: I don’t know about the 
radio as a local proposition, but a good many 
people have stopped me on the street and said, 
“Did you hear Sherrill over the radio?” 

I don’t believe they would have paid much 
attention to the city manager of Waco, but I 
know many people were interested in those 
series of talks in Cincinnati. I believe that a na- 
tional hook-up with speeches by some outstand- 
ing men might be advertised over the country, 
and that it would be better than the local talks. 
We have used it only in connection with our 
health program. I don’t believe it has reached 
many people locally, but they will listen to Cin- 
cinnati. I would rather listen to some station 
away off than to hear one of my own citizens 
talk. That may be radio psychology. 


Mr. Story: I do not wish to have the floor 
all the time, but this thing is particularly inter- 
esting to me. I am not trying to advertise East- 
man films, but we have been developing a series 
of municipal films which cover various activi- 
ties of the city, from health to snow cleaning, 
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garbage removal, and sewage disposal. Some 
of those have been developed with a sort of a 
scenario to relieve the monotony. We are able 
to take those films to the citizens’ meetings and 
to the schools. They save the wear and tear of 
the vocal organs of the city officials who might 
otherwise have to explain the thing. In Roch- 
ester, our city photographer develops films, for 
instance, on snow cleaning. The people who 
sell snow cleaning equipment capitalize on the 
films and have duplicates made which they use 
in their advertising. I am not advocating that 
as a means of getting the films in circulation but 
merely as a means of showing that that sort of 
work helps those people who supply the equip- 
ment. The best films are taken with the wide 


film first and reduced to the sixteen millimeter 
film. 


Mr. BurKHOLDER: I had a conversation 
with Mr. Brownlow last night in regard to mu- 
nicipal films that might be brought to our con- 
vention next year and projected on the screen. 
I think something like that might be of consid- 
erable interest if the films were properly se- 
lected. 


Mr. WeELLs: We had a minister in our city 
who was very much interested in police work. 
His sermons on Sunday night were devoted to 
this subject. We found it one of the greatest 
sources of favorable publicity for the city as he 
attracted large audiences. He would spend all 
his spare hours with the detective force and 
even as a patrolman on the street and would 
preach sermons on the experiences he had. 


Administrative Practice 


R. W. Ricspy, CHAIRMAN 


I. EXERCISING EXECUTIVE CONTROL OVER 
OPERATIONS 


By JOHN N. EDY 
City Manager, Berkeley, California 


The subject of this discussion touches the 
very foundation of council-manager govern- 
ment. A typical city charter introduces the 
section on Powers and Duties of the City Man- 
ager with this provision: “The city manager 
shall be responsible to the council for the effi- 


cient administration of all the affairs of the 
city.” 

No manager can evade such a mandate; 
and it is of utmost importance that he shall 
establish and use practicable and effective 
means of exercising that executive control and 
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supervision of the administrative program 
which he is directed by charter to do. More- 
over, this obligation is no less binding because 
of the fact that, for many activities of govern- 
ment, no widely-accepted methods of apprais- 
ing accomplishment have been devised. That 
such fact is a handicap, that it makes the prob- 
lem more difficult, is not to be denied. But the 
requirement remains; and, fortunately, the 
task is not hopeless. 

I think of supervision and executive con- 
trol as one of the four constituents of public 
management and wholly dependent upon the 
other three. These four principles—for their 
importance seems to justify such designation— 
may be stated as follows: 

1. Knowledge of the program; 

2. Division of the program into work 
units, forming the basis of organization; 

3. Division of the program into time units, 
forming the basis of expenditure control; 

4. Supervision. 

Thus, the particular subject of this paper 
presupposes that certain other requirements of 
public management have already been met: the 
manager knows what is to be done; an organi- 
zation plan has been devised to carry out the 
program; and the total of all the work has been 
broken up into time units for periodic control 
and comparison. With these accomplishments 
behind him the city manager may hope to give 
general supervision to “all the affairs of the 
city,” and to exercise effective executive con- 
trol. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SUPERVISION 


If we break down the expression “work” 
and “operations” we find certain components 
which are not peculiar to public business. We 
find that to accomplish the program we must 
use money, men, machinery and materials, and 
methods—all of which are common to the 
everyday activities of organized human enter- 
prise. Supervision seems to consist, therefore, 
of making sure that these essentials are pro- 
vided in appropriate amount, number, and 
quality, and that they are used in achieving a 
predetermined goal. We have certain names 
for these essentials, these elements of supervi- 
sion of public business. They are called: (1) 
budgetary practice, (2) personnel administra- 
tion, (3) purchasing, and (4) practice stand- 
ards for office and field. If we add one other, 
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performance reports, we have what I consider 
the five tools of executive control. 

Perhaps it should be emphasized that 
whether these “tools” are recognized by estab- 
lishing separate staff agencies or officers to be 
responsible for each, or whether the manager 
personally performs all the duties implied, 
these several elements of supervision are fun- 
damental and are always present when there 
is adequate control of operations. 

In undertaking to use these tools of super- 
vision, the manager will do well to remember 
three things: 

First, his obligation is not to do the work 
but to see that it is done. The program and 
operations of a city are carried out by the sev- 
eral departments established for the purpose. 
But the manager does not supervise the work 
of these departments. He supervises the work 
of the department heads, which is quite anoth- 
er thing. 

Second, the “tools” must aid the depart- 
ments in performing their functions. If, within 
the limits of the adopted program, they ham- 
per and delay and do not assist and expedite, 
they are of poor quality, or they are in need of 
repair, or they are in the hands of poor work- 
men. 

Third, the tools and those individuals and 
staff agencies directly responsible for their use 
are themselves subject to supervision, prefer- 
ably by the executive himself. 


BUDGETARY PRACTICE 


So much has been written and said about 
public budgeting that it seems necessary to 
stress only its uncommon aspect here. The 
budget is usually and properly referred to as a 
work program. Less frequently do we think of 
it as a limitation, in which capacity it serves 
as the chief executive’s most effective control. 
It is, or rather a proper system of budgetary 
practice is, a limitation in these respects: (1) 
It keeps total expenditures within the budget 
estimate when receipts are adequate; (2) it 
waves a red flag when receipts fall below ex- 
pectations, so that the spending program can 
be revised downwards; (3) it establishes a 
means of checking program progress and pre- 
vents untimely work. 

Certainly, no more important obligation 
rests upon the manager than to recognize the 
integrity of the budget. It follows that the in- 
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formation which comes to him periodically and 
in routine fashion from the budget officer is 
fundamental to the exercise of whatever control 
of spending is necessary beyond that automat- 
ically effected by the budgetary system. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


On this subdivision of the subject, also, 
useful material is available in great volume so 
the usual generalities may be omitted. It is per- 
tinent to ask, however, in what manner does a 
plan of personnel procedure contribute to the 
public executive’s control of operations? The 
answer is, I think, that it does not do so unless 
the plan recognizes personnel administration 
as an executive function. That is not to say 
that other systems are not workable, and per- 
haps acceptable under the peculiar circum- 
stances involved; but in such event the system 
is passive and largely negative. If the result is 
to be active and wholly positive, the system 
must serve as an arm of the executive. In say- 
ing this I am not unmindful of the tremendous 
responsibility thus placed upon the executive. 

An employed force of character, suitable 
abilities and interest, working with good morale 
at reasonable capacity means good work at fair 
cost. It is the ideal of the manager of every 
human enterprise, whether public or private. 
It is not likely ever to be wholly achieved; but 
the approach to the ideal is certain to be meas- 
ured by the kind of personnel system estab- 
lished. Given a reasonable degree of executive 
control of personnel, the manager’s ability to 
control output and progress is greatly en- 
hanced. As budgetary practice controls spend- 
ing, so personnel control influences output. 

PURCHASING 

The objective of the public purchasing 
agency is to buy necessary materials and sup- 
plies of proper quality at a price which is best 
for the public as a purchaser. If this function 
is performed well, both quality of the output 
and the progress are affected helpfully. In 
many cases the supervision of work begins 
with the inspection and supervision of the ma- 
terials which enter into it. 

Purchasing has a positive and a preventive 
aspect. It acts positively in supplying mate- 
rials as and when needed; and by introducing 
appropriateness into quality and quantity it 
prevents waste. 
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EXERCISING CONTROL 


The three elements of supervision thus far 
briefly discussed, budgetary practice, person- 
nel administration, and purchasing, are inter- 
related and dependent each upon the other. 
For this reason and because of their signifi- 
cance, it seems wise for the manager to keep 
them very close to himself. If the size or pro- 
gram of the city justifies an assistant manager- 
ship, responsibility for these three phases of 
executive control might well be assigned to 
such official with provision for necessary ex- 
pert or clerical assistants. But whether respon- 
sibility for the use of these tools of supervision 
is delegated to a single person or to several; 
whether the employee so designated has an im- 
portant sounding title or is classified as a clerk 
or stenographer, the point of utmost signifi- 
cance is this: If proper and adequate routine 
and responsibility for budgetary procedure, 
personnel administration, and purchasing are 
provided and adhered to, a substantial degree 
of executive control is established and a large 
part of the manager’s personal time is released 
for other phases of supervision which he can 
less safely delegate. 


PRACTICE STANDARDS AND REPORTS 


Our discussion comes then to these other 
phases of supervision, which we have called 
practice standards for office and field, and per- 
formance reports. Obviously the latter will be 
based upon the former. 

I have said that the lack of widely ac- 
cepted performance standards is a handicap in 
public management. Certainly this is true; but 
I think that, as to many of the services and 
departments of government, we shall never 
have “standards” in the sense the term is used 
in machine production. And I do not consider 
that fatal; for I think it practicable to select 
test units which will guide us in measuring the 
work-load, in appraising performance efficien- 
cy and in forecasting or estimating future re- 
quirements. Some of these guides which have 
proved helpful to department heads and my- 
self are the following: 


Health Department: 


Disease reports per nurse; 
Visits per nurse; 
Total nurse visits; 
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Number of milk inspections, bacteriological 
examinations, etc.; 
Mortality and morbidity data. 


Police Department: 


Crime reports (a) per unit of population and 
(b) per employee. 


Fire Department: 
Loss per capita; 
Loss per value-unit of property threatened; 
Loss plus cost of operation per million dol- 
lars true valuation, and per capita. 


Engineering Department: 
Cost, expressed as a percentage of contract 
price, for (a) preconstruction engineering, 
(b) construction engineering and inspec- 
tion; 
Trend of contract prices. 


Street Cleaning: 


Lineal feet gutters swept per man per day; 
Cost of cleaning gutters per mile. 


Building Inspection: 
Cost of operating per million dollars value of 


building permits; number of employees, 
same; cost per permit. 


Garbage Disposal: 


Cost per ton; number of “skip” complaints; 
etc. 


For All Departments: 
Unit costs where practicable. 


These are but random selections in each 
group, by no means complete, and of present 
value only as indicating possibilities. Some 
such test units or guides would seem necessary 
to executive understanding. Surely they make 
budgeting more simple and exact and supervi- 
sion more effective. 

There is yet one feature of our work, com- 
mon to all organizations, which submits readily 
to a fair degree of standardization. I refer to 
the routine procedure of general office people, 
both as to the manner of performing their du- 
ties and their observance of attitude and con- 
duct standards. The large private corporations 
have done much in developing standard prac- 
tice instructions for their office forces, and pub- 
lic managers can make supervision easier by 
following their example. A typed or mimeo- 


graphed Manual of Administrative Practice 
covering supervisorial routine and office pro- 
cedure will prove valuable, serving as helpful 
general information to the whole personnel 
and as necessary instruction in specific duties. 


IMPORTANCE OF REPORTS 


Performance reports are a necessity if the 
manager is to know those fundamental things 
which indicate the status of the work and pro- 
gram with appropriate comparisons. The fre- 
quency and exact form of these reports will 
vary with the kind of work and the immediate 
objective of the control. They should be read 
by the manager or for him by an assistant who 
will know what particular items or conditions 
must be brought to the manager’s attention. 
In an organization which includes the usual 
departments headed by competent people, 
there appears little need for routine reports of 
greater frequency than monthly. I think it 
true, too, that the significant information the 
manager needs can be shown on one typed page 
for each department. 

Perhaps it should be emphasized that re- 
ports relating to budget, personnel, and pur- 
chasing—those three important tools of super- 
vision—should come to the manager from the 
staff persons responsible for them and not from 
the departments. In fact, and especially as to 
status of budget accounts and personnel, the 
operating departments should receive monthly 
reports from the staff offices. 


EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE 


There are three components of what we 
call executive performance. These are: in- 
formation, decision, and action. Thus far we 
have considered only the mechanics of execu- 
tive control—the tools which work for the man- 
ager in gathering much information for his use. 
There is another element, not mechanical, not 
routine or automatic, which is the most im- 
portant of all. That element is the manager 
himself, his powers of analysis, his judgment, 
his energy, and his good sense. Staff organiza- 
tion and mechanical devices can augment this 
element of executive control; they can never 
replace it. Moreover, the wise executive will 
not depend solely upon paper-work for his in- 
formation. The manager will want and will 
draw at first hand upon these other sources 
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that will test and supplement what the tools of 
supervision bring him: 

1. His intimate knowledge of the program 
of work, the proper accomplishment of which 
is his personal obligation. Progress reports and 
financial data are meaningless unless the execu- 
tive knows the whole undertaking in consider- 
able detail. Such knowledge is acquired most 
readily and is used to best advantage by giving 
much personal attention to the preparation of 
the budget. 

2. His appreciation of the capacities and 
limitations of the department heads. Managers 
who indulge in that fruitful and enlightening 
thinking called self-appraisement, know that 
executives are not always evenly balanced. As 
the manager protects himself against his own 
weakness by careful selection of personal as- 
sistants, he will check for suspected weakness 
in others and will reinforce it when necessary. 

3. His personal observation; inspection of 
general conditions and specific activities; ob- 
servation of and contact with the people who 
do the work. 

4. The observation of those staff members 
whose duty it is to inform him of significant 
happenings within the service. 

5. Complaints originating with other de- 
partments, with the council and the public. 

Supervision to be effective must be posi- 
tive; correction of defects should originate 
within. the service. The more frequently the 
manager learns of serious service failures 
through the medium of complaints, the more 
certain he can be that his supervision is break- 
ing down. 
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Tue TASK OF THE MANAGER 


This sketchy survey of an extremely large 
subject may be concluded with a brief reference 
to the two schools of thought regarding execu- 
tive control of department activity. One holds 
that since the charter usually singles out the 
manager as the responsible official, he should 
dictate the manner of performing every prin- 
cipal phase of the program, establish all stand- 
ards, and be consulted as to details of perform- 
ance. The other attitude is that the manager 
should give departments complete freedom in 
accomplishing their work within appropria- 
tions, intervening only when they find them- 
selves in trouble. 

My opinion is that neither is right, and 
that a middle position is most tenable and help- 
ful. I feel that the manager should (a) lay 
down broad administrative policies for the 
guidance of the whole service; (b) establish 
fair but definite standards of personal conduct 
for all employees; (c) establish non-technical 
procedure and office routine, for all work that 
permits of such standardization; and then (d) 
be alert to detect inefficiency and unsatisfactory 
performance anywhere, taking such action as 
will effect timely and proper correction and 
prevent a recurrence of the difficulty. 

To suggest that the manager is merely an 
observer is as ridiculous as to assume that he 
must or can do the whole job alone. The real 
measure of executive competence is the ability 
to make appropriate division of responsibility 
for the entire program, and to lead the organi- 
zation toward its fulfillment. 


Il. THE ADMINISTRATION OF LONG TERM IM- 
PROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


By JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR. i 
Director, Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research 


In view of the pressure of time I shall tell 
my story very briefly, leaving the necessary 
amplification to be prompted by questions. 

The council-manager form of government 
went into effect in Cincinnati on January 1, 
1926, and found itself confronted with an ac- 
crued liability of delayed public improvements. 
There was a need for immediate action. There 
was not the time for careful consideration of 
such features as pay-as-you-go versus the is- 


suance of bonds. The city needed to borrow 
money to rehabilitate its street system and to 
demonstrate that the council-manager form of 
government could function and produce re- 
sults. At the same time there existed a very 
real obstacle in the historical unwillingness of 
the voters to approve bond issues, so there was 
an additional necessity of inspiring confidence 
in the electorate so that the necessary funds 
might be made available. Out of this state of 
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circumstances grew the so-called Cincinnati 
Plan of Programming Public Improvements. 


THE PROCEDURE 


Very briefly I will outline for you that 
procedure. Each of the three governmental 
units—city, county, and school district—has 
an improvement committee. In the case of the 
city, it consists of the city manager, a member 
of the planning commission, and the chairman 
of the finance committee of council. The school 
board committee is composed of the chairmen 
of the finance and building committees of the 
board of education. On the county committee 
there are the county auditor and a member of 
the board of county commissioners. 

At the appropriate time of the year, each 
of these three committees requests the various 
departments of their respective governmental 
units to record on certain forms their ambitions 
and dreams as to their requirements for per- 
manent improvements for a five-year period. 
While these three governmental units are pre- 
paring their tentative requests for improve- 
ments, a financial analysis is being made, and 
it has been the privilege of the Cincinnati Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research to make that 
analysis. That analysis consists of taking every 
function and activity of each of the three gov- 
ernmental units and through careful inquiry, 
determining what will be the probable operat- 
ing requirements for all of these activities for 
the next five-year period. That expenditure 
prediction represents the normal operating pro- 
gram and is translated into a tax rate. The 
debt service for bonds then outstanding is de- 
termined next, and also translated into a tax 
rate. These two tax rates added together rep- 
resent for each of the five years a minimum tax 
rate for governmental operations and debt serv- 
ice. 

On the basis of the general appraisal of 
the public attitude, a tentative maximum tax 
rate is assumed, and the difference between the 
previously determined minimum tax rate and 
this maximum represents what is available for 
debt service and new bonds and for special op- 
erating expenditures which may result from the 
operation of the new permanent improvements. 
In this manner, we determine tentatively the 
amount of money that is available for new im- 
provements by translating the tax rate into 
revenue and then in turn into debt service and 
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bonds. So when the three committees assemble 
as a joint improvement program committee, 
they have before them an accurate prediction of 
probable financial conditions for the next five 
years. Each committee then through knowl- 
edge of each other’s requirements and through 
knowledge of the financial limitations, amends, 
adjusts, and harmonizes its requirements with 
those of the other two governmental units. Out 
of the joint committee finally comes a list of 
improvements, arranged in order of relative 
importance, for a five-year period, and one that 
can be financed without an unreasonable tax 
burden. Very briefly, that is the procedure 
followed every year. 


ADVANTAGES OF LONG TERM PLANNING 


The features of the plan that appeal to 
Cincinnatians concisely are these: We obtain 
a co-ordination and co-operation of three gov- 
ernmental units. We were rather struck by the 
fact that no completely satisfactory results 
could be obtained without co-ordinating these 
three units. Any one unit proceeding on its own 
ambitious program could interfere and conflict 
with the programs of the other two govern- 
mental units. 

We further feel that the plan of program- 
ming definitely for one year and tentatively 
for four years gives us a flexibility which is 
not obtained under other methods which pro- 
vide for a single large bond issue to finance 
improvements for a ten or twenty year period. 
We are acutely aware that financial conditions 
and community requirements change so unex- 
pectedly that we need this flexibility and this 
opportunity to review each year our financial 
situation and our community needs. 

Finally, there is the feature of accurate 
financial analysis in great detail, which has 
proven invaluable. Not only in planning our 
so-called capital expenditures but in adjusting 
and co-ordinating our various operating re- 
quirements, it has given a detailed, factual 
basis for our public financing. 


OBJECTIVES TO BE ATTAINED 


As the plan unfolds, we hope to improve it. 
At present we have two or three new objectives. 
One is to further integrate the current and cap- 
ital programs. We want to further recognize 
the fact that the undertaking of a capital ex- 
penditure or the launching of a permanent im- 
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provement carries with it a very direct effect 
upon the current operating requirements of the 
city. If we build a hospital, we must anticipate 
and provide the necessary operating expenses 
of that hospital. On the other hand, if we 
undertake a considerable amount of modern 
hard surface pavements, we perhaps should ex- 
pect some decrease in the expenditures for 
pavement maintenance. 

Further, we realize the need of more ex- 
haustive surveys. The programs to date have 
been on the basis of the best available informa- 
tion, but we know that there is a very real 
necessity of more detailed surveys and pro- 
grams for the major governmental activities. 
We now feel that we can raise the question of 
whether or not we want to borrow money and 
spread the costs of the improvements over a 
number of years, or undertake to finance im- 
provements out of current levies. There is much 
to be said and much to be studied on that ques- 
tion before we will come to a conclusion. We 
have on the one hand the county government 
using direct tax levies for its road construction; 
the city government issues bonds for its public 
improvements; the school board is using both 
methods. We want to know what method is the 
most sound from the viewpoint of public financ- 
ing. 

Further, in some yet undefined manner we 
want to tie our budgeting and our programming 
into general community economics. At the 
present time we use property values as a basis 
of determining how much revenue will be raised 
by certain tax rates. However, there is a desire 
to develop other economic entities, business fac- 
tors of some kind that will more completely 
reveal the community situation and its ability 
to finance public expenditures. 

Moreover, there is a desire to co-ordinate 
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closely our governmental programs with the 
programs of the various private agencies which 
are of course an essential part of the whole 
community picture. The city in planning its 
hospital developments must, of course, be fa- 
miliar with the similar plans of private agencies. 
The city must co-operate with the street rail- 
way company in planning its program of street 
construction. Many other examples might be 
cited of this necessity of tying in governmental 
programs with those of other community agen- 
cies or corporations. 


RESULTS OBTAINED IN CINCINNATI 


In summary then, the plan used in Cin- 
cinnati does not pretend to include anything 
unique or miraculous but rather is a common 
sense assembling of the facts and a co-opera- 
tive action on the basis of those facts. There 
has been set up a satisfactory machinery for 
selecting and financing public improvements 
along reasonable lines. Its chief merit is that 
citizen confidence has been inspired. Officials 
have demonstrated to the public that there is 
a definite control of public expenditures. 

The conclusive testimony as to the success 
of what has been done lies in the fact that Cin- 
cinnati citizens are now consistently approving 
bond issues whereas heretofore with equal con- 
sistency they voted them down. More than 
that, the tax rate has actually been held to a 
reasonable figure and in fact, reduced. Further, 
the net bonded indebtedness in the case of the 
city government has decreased two and one- 
half million dollars during a period when the 
city has received many millions of dollars 
worth of public improvements. Those are the 
facts which have commended the plan to the 
Cincinnati public. 


Il. SUBSTITUTING SCIENTIFIC METHODS FOR 
GUESSWORK IN GOVERNMENT 


By LEONARD D. WHITE 
Professor of Public Administration, The University of Chicago 


I think the American cities are right on 
the edge, if not over the edge, of what will be 
an amazing development along scientific lines 
in place of the rule of thumb methods by which 
many cities in the years past have gone. Some 
of you are familiar with the work that Mr. 


Sowers has been doing in Colorado cities. Oth- 
ers of you have participated in the Better Gov- 
ernment contest in Wisconsin, which recognized 
Kenosha as the best-governed city in Wiscon- 
sin. Now I am prepared to say that Kenosha is 
the best governed city in Wisconsin, but it 
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would be hardly fair to say that the fact was 
discovered by scientific means. It was discov- 
ered by careful inquiry with a certain amount 
of guesswork left in it. The improvement in 
vital statistics which has been going on for a 
good many years is another case in point. 
President Hoover has recently called two con- 
ferences at Washington, and I think is about to 
call a third, to launch a nation-wide inquiry 
which will furnish the basis for putting some 
scientific information into the work of the 
Federal government. 

What I wish to do now is to call your at- 
tention to three particular projects which are 
now well under way, each of which is entitled 
to have rather high recognition among city 
managers and other city chief executives. The 
first of these is the work which has been car- 
ried on by the committee of which Mr. Ridley 
is secretary, on units of measurement for street 
cleaning, refuse removal and disposal. The 
second is a piece of work which has been car- 
ried out by the University of Chicago, in co- 
operation with the Association of Community 
Chests and Councils, with reference to the sta- 
tistics of public welfare work. The third proj- 
ect is the police reporting system to which 
City Manager Edy referred a few minutes ago. 


STREET CLEANING, REFUSE REMOVAL AND 
DISPOSAL 


The street cleaning report which was re- 
cently issued, was worked out by the National 
Committee on Municipal Standards represent- 
ing the Governmental Research Conference, 
the National Municipal League, and the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, with 
Colonel H. M. Waite as chairman. They have 
developed and proposed certain units of meas- 
urement and methods of applying them to 
street cleaning, refuse removal and disposal. 
The unit of measurement is the great square, 
ten thousand square yards. 

This report is of great interest to me be- 
cause at the very end of it there is a little 
statement on factors to be considered in com- 
paring unit costs between different cities. Some 
five years ago when I was interested in trying 
to persuade the civil service commissions of 
this country to develop some standards of their 
own, I was met with the objection that they 
were afraid to make comparisons between each 
other, believing that no satisfactory standards 
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could be set up, but that they would be inac- 
curate and misleading. The factors in compar- 
ing unit cost make a very satisfactory answer 
to that kind of a difficulty. In comparing units, 
this report states “it must be understood there 
are some factors which are subject to the con- 
trol of the government, and there are factors 
which are not subject to the control of the gov- 
ernment,” and among those which are subject 
to governmental control, there are some which 
may be affected by the street cleaning depart- 
ment and others which may not. 

That simple analysis I think points very 
specifically to the limitation and the value of 
intercity comparisons with regard to street 
cleaning. It is perfectly clear that there are 
some factors there which presumably are fairly 
common and over which the city has control. 
There are others which are not, and any inter- 
city comparison has to be made in the light of 
the fact that very careful qualifications must 
be recognized before it is said that one city is 
better than another city in its street cleaning 
operations. I think, however, making allow- 
ance for that and thinking of the use of this 
report for any particular city, that the units 
which have been developed will have very great 
value. By applying them, it will be possible 
for any city to know with reasonable accuracy 
whether its cost of street cleaning is greater 
this year than last year, what its trends are, 
and what particular points need to be watched. 


PuBLIc WELFARE STATISTICS 


This work was started about two years ago 
at the suggestion of the Association of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils. They came to the 
University of Chicago, saying “We don’t know 
what the facts are in the public welfare field, 
and our records are such that we feel it is im- 
possible for us to find out an accurate measure- 
ment, and the proper method of applying it, 
which will enable the cities to know what is go- 
ing on and to take intelligent action thereon.”’ 
We agreed to their proposal and for two years 
have been trying to develop units of measure- 
ments and reporting systems in twenty-four 
fields of public welfare work. I will not attempt 
to repeat all of them, but they include family 
relief, hospital intake, relief of veterans, medi- 
cal and social work, travelers’ aid, visiting 
nurses, and a good many others. Thirty-five 
cities all over the country are co-operating with 
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us in this work. We get about 25,000 reports 
a year from them and on the basis of these re- 
ports we are now beginning to know where 
we stand with regard to public welfare admin- 
istration. This series of charts which I have 
here shows some of the preliminary results 
which we are getting. I shall not take time to 
display all of these, but if you care to look at 
them later you may do so. 

This first chart shows the number of re- 
ports received monthly. The second chart 
takes Chicago for case study and shows the pro- 
portion of family relief and ex-soldier relief 
given by the public authorities and by a series 
of private authorities. We have pretty definite 
proportions between them. This chart shows 
the same thing by cases. Instead of relief 
granted, this chart shows the average amount of 
relief per major case given monthly by Chicago 
family welfare agencies, and you observe there 
is a very considerable variation there. Here is 
a chart which shows the total relief given dur- 
ing 1928 by months, and the seasonal trend 
throughout a given year for relief given. This 
chart shows the total relief per capita for per- 
haps twenty of these cities which are displayed 
on this chart, and gives an average of 88 cents 
per capita total relief and a variation from 
$1.49 at one extreme to fifteen cents at the 
other. These charts serve to indicate that we 
are now getting some rather specific informa- 
tion as to what is going on in the public wel- 
fare field. We don’t stress the scientific validity 
of these figures yet, because we are still in the 
experimental stage. 

When we first approached the problem we 
found the ordinary unit was a major care case 
and a minor care case, and upon inquiry we 
discovered the striking variations as to the 
meaning of those terms. We are now engaged 
in preparing a series of manuals the sole object 
being to define the units of measurements in 
these various fields. This we are doing with a 
recognized association in each field. We are 
also developing a system of cost accounting 
which eventually may develop some rather spe- 
cific unit costs for at least some of these fields. 


UNIFORM CRIME RECORDS 


I suspect that many of you know more 
about the Committee on Uniform Crime Rec- 
ords than I do, but I am going to talk to you 
about it because it represents the most scientific 
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means for getting scientific information for 
carrying on police work. I think it was two 
years ago that this committee was established 
by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, after a discussion that went back as far 
as 1871. For over half a century they had been 
talking about getting such information and I 
think now they are on the verge of getting it. 

A committee was organized representing 
the various police departments, an advisory 
committee was formed, and Bruce Smith of the 
National Institute of Public Administration 
of New York was secured as director. That 
work has gone forward extremely well. At the 
Atlanta meeting of the chiefs of police last 
summer the report was accepted enthusiasti- 
cally and has already borne fruit in two police 
reports, one from Buffalo and one from Detroit. 

The main object of the Committee on Uni- 
form Crime Records was finding what statis- 
tical units could be developed, but it happened 
that their first report was A Guide for Prepar- 
ing Annual Police Reports. This Guide calls 
for uniform statistics and contains forms for a 
simple but enlightening annual report. Buffalo 
and Detroit used this Guide in preparing their 
reports and a number of other cities are pre- 
paring to do so. Involved in that report was 
the whole question of statistics. 

The second publication of the committee 
is Uniform Crime Reporting to be published 
shortly by the committee. This report is of 
first rate importance. The Committee has set 
out in this pamphlet their objects—to get re- 
ports of how much crime there is, its geograph- 
ical distribution, whether it is on the increase 
or decrease, how it varies for different types of 
offenses, and the success attained by the police 
in their investigations. You will appreciate the 
importance of ascertaining such facts for you 
all know how inadequate most police reports 
have been. In order to get this information, 
three very simple reports are proposed; one 
made every month and two made once a year 
by police departments. The monthly report 
has to do with offenses known to the police, 
eight in number, including burglary, man- 
slaughter, aggravated assault, rape, murder, 
robbery, larceny, and auto theft. The police 
departments are not asked at that time as to 
what happens to these cases. The question is 
merely how many new cases under these various 
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heads have appeared in your town during that 
month. 

The annual report includes both a report 
of offences known to the police, including those 
unfounded and those cleared by arrest, leaving 
a residue not cleared by arrest; and a second 
annual report which is also very simple, with 
reference to persons charged with offenses. 
Both of these reports when prepared according 
to the uniform classification can be used to 
advantage by the police department. 

Now in conclusion, may I say that the 
Committee on Uniform Crime Records expects 
that the Federal government will serve as the 
central reporting agency. Whether it will be 
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done in the Census Bureau or whether it will 
be done in the Bureau of Identification in the 
Department of Justice has not yet been worked 
out, but presumably it will be one or the other. 
The Committee itself is going to serve as the 
temporary collecting agency for the monthly 
reports from the various departments. It seems 
to me this is a matter of great importance, and 
I conceive no point in the whole range of munic- 
ipal government where it is more important 
to know what the facts are than in the police 
department. For the first time in our whole 
history we seem to have a method, simple, 
manageable, and yet intelligible, which will 
give us the facts. 


IV. ADMINISTERING MUNICIPAL AIRPORTS AND 
CONTROL OF AIR TRAFFIC 


By O. E. CARR 
City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 


In this country almost every city of 50,000 
population or over has its municipal airport. 
Many cities of less population have burdened 
themselves in order to provide landing fields 
for this new and important transportation 
system. 

The cities have had to take the lead in this 
proposition because private money was not 
ready to be invested in the new enterprise in 
which it seemed that no reasonable return could 
be immediately expected. Another reason for 
the establishment of municipal airports is the 
fact that wherever aviation is developed, rival 
air lines averse to using the facilities of a com- 
petitive field are glad to use the facilities of a 
municipal field where every one has equal 
rights and privileges. Experience has demon- 
strated that the company owning the landing 
field and hangars will serve themselves first and 
allow the rivals to wait until a time convenient 
to the airport managers. 


CHARGES FOR FACILITIES 


There is a strange attitude of mind on the 
part of some officials of cities where money has 
been spent to provide a municipal airport. 
They say “the city is not in business, we do 
not want to make money! We do not expect 
the field to pay anything toward the invest- 
ment. We are satisfied if the field will only pay 
operating costs.’ How can a man get into that 


attitude of mind? How can he say that the city 
should not go into business after the city has 
already gone into business on a big scale? Pub- 
lic money is as good as private money. It 
should be spent with the same care and for the 
public interest and not take the initial and ex- 
perimental risks of new enterprises just to en- 
able some private company to take hold of a 
growing business and to pay big dividends. 

The public interest demands that munici- 
pal airports be administered efficiently, that 
reasonable charges be made for facilities fur- 
nished and that the facilities provided, keep up 
with the need. If in carrying out this policy it 
should prove to be possible for the municipal 
airport to more than pay operating costs, it 
would seem that the tax payer should make no 
complaint although complaints might come 
from those paying a reasonable charge for the 
facilities provided by the city. In no case, how- 
ever, should charges be more than enough to 
take care of operating costs, carrying charge on 
the investment, and depreciation on improve- 
ments. It will be many years before these items 
will be met on even our most prosperous mu- 
nicipal fields. 


COMPETENT AIRPORT MANAGERS 


The first essential of successful airport ad- 
ministration is to secure the services of a com- 
petent airport manager. He should have a prac- 
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tical knowledge of aviation, enjoy the respect 
of pilots and companies operating on the field, 
be'able to organize and control present activi- 
ties and plan for future growth and develop- 
ment. The airport manager is on the ground to 
protect the city’s interest, see that all laws and 
ordinances are enforced and particularly to see 
that the ground rules of the airport are strictly 
observed. 

At the present time it would seem that the 
air pilots constitute the best material available 
for airport managers. These men have long ago 
learned the best types of flying field—the con- 
tour of ground, the plan for buildings, the re- 
lation of the buildings to the prevailing wind, 
ground fogs, and even the best distance from 
the business section of the city. 

Air experience also is a great help in the 
management of the mechanical division of the 
airport. Inasmuch as the port manager has the 
authority to inspect and ground unworthy air 
craft it would seem that some mechanical train- 
ing would be necessary. 

Furthermore, flying experience is most 
helpful to an airport manager because it ena- 
bles him to understand better the pilots them- 
selves. The new industry develops, of course, 
idiosyncrasies peculiar to the craft. A pilot, for 
instance, becomes temperamental; when aloft 
his entire body becomes sensitive to the vibra- 
tions of his ship. He must be exceedingly alert, 
level headed, and a clear thinker. Action on his 
part in times of necessity becomes almost invol- 
untary and directed by the many sensitized fac- 
ulties developed by his trade. 

The good flyers undergo all the variations 
of individual expression in the other arts. They 
are for the moment the most petted artists of 
the world. 

For instance, a flyer will rush toward his 
destination at the rate of 125 miles per hour, at 
the constant risk of his life. Arrived at port, 
however, his every movement is leisurely. He 
takes his time, perhaps an hour, to get off to 
town. Queer? Certainly! But a flyer and only 
a flyer understands! Hence a flyer manager for 
airports! There will be added other qualifica- 
tions in the near future. Some men who have 
been trained for the law are aviators. They are 
flying so as to obtain the background for avia- 
tion law. Then there are men flying today who 
have been trained as engineers. There is a need 
for trained flyers to estimate new analyses of 
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stresses and strains, with special emphasis upon 
gravity stress. The world needs have not yet 
called, but these men will be ready before 
that day. 

Already the airport manager is experienc- 
ing some of the difficulties of his calling. His 
greatest difficulty is to plan his work and then 
work his plan. The manager, just at this time 
must care more for his work than his conven- 
ience. For instance, at the Fort Worth field al- 
though the border lights of the field burn all 
the night the beacon and hangar lights are 
turned off at one o’clock. Very frequently the 
manager is notified by telegraph of the arrival 
of a ship at any hour of the night and he arises 
whenever he needs to do so. He is accessible at 
all times. There is very little data available for 
the probable life of man as a pilot. But when 
those days are over, the place for retired pilots, 
if they have executive ability, is at the flying 
field. 


THE ArrPorRT MANAGER'S DUTIES 


There is nothing more important in con- 
nection with the administration of the airport 
than the selection of the right man as airport 
manager. Operating companies may try to bull- 
doze him or they may try to flatter him into 
giving them more than they are really entitled 
to. He is on the ground to look after the public 
interest and should be very careful in handling 
the operating companies, treating them all fair- 
ly and impartially without giving out any spe- 
cial favors to anyone, being courteous to the 
public, looking after the public safety, and re- 
moving from the field all fire hazards and other 
hazards which might work against the best in- 
terests of the airport and the city. 

The airport manager should see that proper 
accommodations are given to the traveling 
public and also make all necessary maps and 
weather data available for pilots. It is neces- 
sary for the airport manager to see that all 
buildings and grounds are properly maintained, 
keep the grass cut, and the shrubbery trimmed. 
Incidentally, the grounds around the hangars 
should be beautiful in every possible way. The 
airport manager must also collect the various 
charges made to individuals or companies and 
properly account for them. 


AIRPORT REVENUES 
The various sources of airport revenue 
have been classified as rentals, concessions, and 
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field fees. Rentals may include hangar, office, 
ground, factory, or locker space. Concessions 
may include the following: gas and oil, restau- 
rant, repair shop, accessory sales, and washing. 
Field fees may include lights, instruction, pho- 
tography, taxi, flights, and airlines. 

The various sources of revenue are made 
possible by the field itself and the rental 
charged for hangar space should not only be a 
fair return on the investment for the building 
but a further charge should be added on ac- 
count of location which helps to take up the 
dead load of carrying charges on the landing 
field. In Fort Worth at present all improve- 
ments have been placed on the field by the city. 
We rent hangar space and office space and un- 
fortunately some of our hangar space is given 
over for repair shop and accessory sales, the 
city making repairs to planes and handling 
some accessories. The city furnishes gaso- 
line at the field as well as oil but not exclu- 
sively. 

Our present annual income from the field 
is about $15,000 in excess of the operation cost. 
The present investment amounts to about 
$150,000, but we now have available $500,000 
to buy land which is now under lease and to 
make necessary improvements to the field. 
With this added investment some time will be 
required before aviation will develop to the 
point where a fair return will be made on $650,- 
ooo. Personally, I feel that this investment 
should not be made by the city unless revenues 
of at least $40,000 would be realized in the next 
ten years over and above operation costs. If 
aviation grows as fast in the next five years as 
it has in the past three years this figure will 
more than be reached in Fort Worth. In Sep- 
tember, 1928, 122 passengers landed at the air- 
port while in September, 1929, 1,072 passen- 
gers were landed. 

At the Meacham Field in Fort Worth, we 
now use about 30,000 gallons of aviation gaso- 
line per month. The city supplies gasoline ex- 
clusively on the field, buying it in tank car lots. 
It is brought up on a railroad siding and un- 
loaded into our city tanks from which it is car- 
ried by gravity to the electrically driven pumps 
on the ground which supply the various Bowser 
pits from which the gasoline is serviced to the 
planes. The city has a considerable investment 
in the tanks and other equipment. It would be 
foolish to permit all the operators to duplicate 


that investment. Then too, the city supplies 
aviation gasoline at the same prices that auto- 
mobiles pay for high-test gas at the regular 
filling stations. If an operator uses more than 
2,000 gallons a month we supply him at tank 
wagon rates. In other words, through efficient 
handling of this necessary fuel supply the city 
receives a revenue of something like $2,100 per 
month, an amount that is bound to increase 
with the increased use of the field. This income 
will go a long way toward making up the carry- 
ing charges for the money invested in grounds 
and other improvements for which no direct 
charge can be made. 


AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 


Management of publicly owned airports is 
grouped under four classifications. In the first 
classification the city appoints the manager. 
He is therefore a city employee. He represents 
the city and protects its interests as well as 
those of the general public. In other cases the 
responsibility of the publicly owned airport is 
thrown upon an airport committee or commis- 
sion appointed by the municipal administra- 
tion. 

Some airports are managed by companies 
organized for the purpose, in which case the 
managing company appoints its own represen- 
tative who works according to an understand- 
ing between the city authorities and the com- 
pany. 

Sometimes a publicly owned field is turned 
over to an operating company which regulates 
the activities of the airport while carrying on 
its own business which may consist of school 
instruction, taxi service, or the operation of an 
air transportation line. 

For cities operating under the council- 
manager form of government there would seem 
to be no argument for a system of airport man- 
agement other than that of a manager appoint- 
ed by the city manager with the approval of 
the city council. There is no more useless form 
of control of anything than management by a 
board or commission. As for private manage- 
ment of a municipal airport, experience has 
proved that there is no utility in any city that 
is operated more carefully, more intelligently 
or more economically than the municipally 
owned utilities in that city, whether the utility 
be water works, electric light, or municipal air- 
port. 














V. THE CITY MANAGER’S PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


By FRED TELFORD 
Director, Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, Chicago 


Most of us, when we fall into the toils of 
the law, consult a lawyer and follow his advice. 
If ill, we consult a physician and allow him to 
lay out to the last detail our exercise, food, 
and rest. No one of us present, I believe, unless 
he has considerable accounting education and 
experience, would have the temerity to attempt 
the development and installation of an ac- 
counting system for a large enterprise. 

With another group of activities, however, 
we behave differently. Few of us, I suspect, 
consult a banker about our personal financial 
problems, except as we are forced to borrow 
money, or occasionally as we have money to 
invest. Not many of us, in purchasing an auto- 
mobile, consult a machinist who knows all the 
ins and outs of the mechanical construction of 
automobiles. The man who would be well 
dressed need not seek far for advice but very 
little of it by any stretch of the imagination 
can be considered authoritative. In short, there 
are a good many of the affairs of life which 
give us concern but regarding which we either 
do not want help from a specialist or else, want- 
ing it, do not know where to turn to get it. 

As yet personnel matters fall into the 
second rather than in the first of the two cate- 
gories I have briefly outlined. Most employers 
who have to hire and manage a force not larger 
than two or three hundred are hardly aware 
that they have a personnel problem; they are 
so accustomed to handling any personnel mat- 
ter, such as the fixing of rates of pay, or de- 
termining the efficiency with which a given 
employee does his work, in the way it has al- 
ways been handled in that organization before, 
or in accordance with their own personal refer- 
ences, that they do not consider the possibility 
of seeking advice from a specialist in the field. 
The same is true, to some degree, even of most 
large employers. It took the Great War to 
teach them that they have a personnel problem 
on their hands—and a good many have not 
learned their lesson yet. It is a melancholy 
fact that even today a good many of those en- 
gaged in public and private employment work 
doubt whether there is any science of personnel 
administration, or any personnel art based 


upon a science, or any person familiar with the 
science and skilled in the art whose opinions 
on personnel matters are a whit better than 
the layman’s. Nevertheless, there is a group, 
not negligible as to numbers, who have been 
diligent in ascertaining and recording facts, in 
analyzing them, in drawing conclusions from 
them, and in formulating a body of principles 
which, in my judgment, constitute a science 
probably no more rudimentary than chemistry 
was fifty years ago, or than medicine was say 
a century ago. There are, moreover, a number 
of personnel administrators who practice an 
art based upon this science and who, it seems 
to me, can properly be called personnel spe- 
cialists. 

The fundamental personnel principles thus 
far formulated are rather simple to state and 
can be easily understood by any layman who 
gives them attention. Their application to 
concrete situations naturally is not so easy. 
Briefly, these principles are as follows: 


1. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF POSITIONS 


In any given organization it must be deter- 
mined at the outset what functions are to be 
carried on through the organization, what po- 
sitions must be established to exercise the func- 
tions, what specific tasks must be allocated to 
the incumbent of each position, and what the 
relationships, supervisory and other, shall be 
among the incumbents of the various positions. 
Strictly speaking, this is a management rather 
than a personnel function. 


2. THE CLASSIFICATION PLAN 


To handle any personnel problem intelli- 
gently it is necessary to have a written record 
of the duties performed by each person in the 
service, and the responsibilities, administrative, 
research, or other, which he exercises; if the 
service is a large one and no written records 
have been kept, the mere ascertaining and re- 
cording of duties and responsibilities is a for- 
midable one. Then the various positions have 
to be grouped into classes containing all po- 
sitions substantially alike from the employ- 
ment point of view, a title descriptive as far as 
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may be assigned to each class, and particularly 
for large services written specifications pre- 
pared showing for the class the definition, ex- 
amples of typical tasks performed by those 
holding positions allocated to the class, the 
qualifications required and desired in those 
appointed to any position in the class, and the 
lines of promotion to and from the class. In 
addition, each position must be allocated to its 
proper class. For convenience, the written spe- 
cifications together with rules of administration 
are usually called the classification plan. 


3. THE COMPENSATION PLAN 


With positions grouped into classes it is 
natural, indeed almost inevitable, that careful 
consideration shall be given to the rate of pay 
for the incumbents of positions allocated to any 
class. In determining rates of pay, account is 
usually taken of such factors as the rates paid 
in the past, the costs and standards of living, 
the nature of the duties performed and the re- 
sponsibilities exercised, the hazards of the oc- 
cupation, the opportunity or lack of oppor- 
tunity for promotion, and the qualifications 
demanded. For any given class there is likely 
to be a graduated scale of compensation with 
a minimum rate paid on entrance, a maximum 
rate beyond which no person performing work 
of that particular kind will be advanced, and 
steps in between to which incumbents are ad- 
vanced from time to time as they increase in 
usefulness. For convenience, the list of classes 
with the rates of pay for each, together with the 
rules of administration, are commonly called 
the compensation plan. 


4. RECRUITING 


With the service organized, and with classi- 
fication and compensation plans developed and 
put into effect, it is possible to make an intelli- 
gent attack upon the difficult problem of re- 
cruiting, not only for entrance into the service 
but also for promotion in the service. On the 
surface, hiring appears to be a simple matter; 
experience shows, however, that in reality it is 
extremely complicated and that appraising the 
employment history, the specialized knowledge, 
the various skills, the personal traits, and the 
physical condition of an applicant seeking en- 
trance into the service or of an employee con- 
sidered for advancement calls for the services 
of a person highly specialized—and even he, a 


lot of sorry experience shows, fails more often 
than he succeeds. We know that of two given 
laborers, or two given clerks, or two given in- 
spectors, one may do ten times as much work as 
the other and do it at least twice as well; but 
which is which? Telling in advance is no easy 
problem. 


- 


5. Matters AFFECTING EMPLOYEES IN THE 
SERVICE 


As soon as the employee is on the job, or 
even before, attention must be given to such 
things as hours of work, attendance, annual, 
sick, and special leaves of absence, methods of 
appraising how well the employee is perform- 
ing on the job, and, in large services, transfers 
and morale. Working conditions, including 
light, heat, ventilation, tools, and desks, are 
also important. 


6. SEPARATIONS 


Sooner or later, every person employed 
must be separated from the service by death, 
resignation, retirement under a pension system, 
removal for misconduct or inefficiency, or oth- 
erwise. There are, moreover, temporary sepa- 
rations due to seasonal employment or irregu- 
lar layoffs for lack of work or funds. 


7. THE ORGANIZATION FOR HANDLING THE 
PERSONNEL WorRK 


Finally, it must be decided how each per- 
sonnel problem is to be handled and what au- 
thority must be given each person concerned 
in the process. Each department head or, in- 
deed, each supervisory officer lower in the scale 
may be allowed to handle the personnel prob- 
lems concerning those working under his su- 
pervision, or the city manager may handle the 
personnel work for the whole service, or some 
central staff may be set up. The latter course 
is all but essential if the services of the special- 
ist are to be secured, as practically always the 
city manager, department heads, and other su- 
pervisory officers are chosen for their skill and 
proficiency in handling operating problems 
rather than for their knowledge of the science 
and art of personnel administration. If there 
is a central agency, its relation to the operating 
officers, its authority, its staff, and its funds all 
present difficult problems. 
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THE MANAGER’S PROBLEM 


It must be evident from even cursory con- 


sideration, that any attempt to ignore person- 
nel problems of the sort I have outlined must 
meet with failure. One of the first questions 
that arises when an employee is to be hired is 
the rate of pay; another is the qualifications 
demanded. After an employee is hired, such 
questions as vacations, sick leaves, increases 
of pay, and promotions cannot long be ignored. 
The only choice the city manager has is wheth- 
er he will handle personnel matters and prob- 
lems as they come up according to his mood at 
the moment, the real or fancied needs of situ- 
ation, or in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of those under him, or, on the other hand, 
will settle each individual case in accordance 
with a well considered plan with decisions made 
in advance as far as possible on the basis of 
recognized principles and practices. 

A priori reasoning would lead to the con- 
clusion that the city managers, more perhaps 
than any other group in the public service and 
the commercial world, would follow the latter 
course. Such, however, is not the case. There 
are a few exceptions, to be sure, but as a group 
the city managers, as far as personnel matters 
are concerned, are in the same category as the 
layman who prescribes for himself an aspirin 
pill when he feels a little under the weather, or 
the man with a thousand dollars to invest who 
follows the tip of the hanger-on in a stock 
broker’s office, or the automobile owner who, 
after a collision, handles his own case in the 
courts when he is sued for $5,000 damages. 
For most of them, in effect, there is no science 
or art of personnel administration. 


REASONS FOR FAILURE 


The gap between what might reasonably be 
expected and what actually exists in this field 
is so wide that for several years I have been 
trying to find the cause. I am far from sure 
that my search has been successful but I be- 
lieve I see some of the reasons. The first, per- 
haps, is the competence of the city managers 
as a group; they do so many things quite well 
that they have failed to avail themselves, it 
seems to me, not only of the services of the 
personnel specialist, but of a number of other 
types of specialists from whom, in my judg- 
ment, they could from time to time get help 
which they sorely need. In the second place, 
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they have not, for the most part, been aware of 
the fact that rule-of-thumb personnel methods 
have been supplanted in considerable part 
where conditions are favorable by more scien- 
tific methods. Finally, the so-called civil serv- 
ice system, as many of them have seen it in op- 
eration, has so little to commend it as not to 
have won their respect ; not liking the futile civil 
service system they have had to operate under, 
many city managers, without more ado, have 
concluded their own rule-of-thumb methods 
must be superior to any sort of outside help. 


A PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


At this point I should like to digress long 
enough to point out that those of us who have 
given some thought to personnel problems 
think no more of the civil service systems im- 
posed upon a good many city managers than 
do the city managers who have been the victims 
of those systems. The idea that three, or any 
other number, of laymen separated from and 
outside of the administration, without funds, 
without staff, without technical knowledge of 
personnel work, and without any more than the 
layman’s understanding of operating problems, 
could be of help to a city manager who must 
develop and put into effect a real program of 
city progress is rather preposterous. A good 
many of us are coming to doubt whether any 
central personnel system largely independent 
of the administration is likely to achieve any 
great success for any length of time; certainly 
an influential group in the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada is in- 
sisting that the personnel system must be made 
an integral part of the administration instead 
of being set up as an independent agency to 
watch and operate from the outside. They are 
coming to believe, moreover, that any central 
agency set up to assist department officers in 
handling personnel matters not only must be 
an integral part of the administration, but must 
also bring to bear the services of the experi- 
enced specialist and have as a minimum funds 
amounting to about $5,000 a year in order to 
employ the proper staff. Most of us in the pub- 
lic personnel group have only sympathy for 
the city manager who must operate under a 
civil service commission without offices, with- 
out funds, without staff, and without technical 
personnel knowledge, which can at best be 
only a rubber stamp for his proposals as to 
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personnel matters and which all too frequently 
is a hampering influence, putting obstacles in 
the way when the city manager proposes to do 
things. 

I have no panacea for the city manager in 
either the large or the small city who desires to 
take advantage of all the personnel develop- 
ments of the last quarter of a century. In the 
small cities the amount of personnel work done 
is too small to justify him in employing a full 
time personnel specialist, and it seems to me 
that he must rely upon his own devices except 
as he occasionally calls in a specialist for con- 
sulting purposes or as he takes advantage of 
fortuitous circumstances which sometimes en- 
able him to employ a part-time specialist. 

In the larger cities, where there is almost 
or quite enough work to keep the personnel 
specialist busy, there is still the problem of 
organization. Under such circumstances it 
seems to be a serious mistake to rely upon rule 
of thumb methods but I must confess that 
sufficient experience has not yet been accumu- 
lated to demonstrate conclusively the best 
method of using the specialist. My own per- 
sonal opinion—I should like to emphasize that 
it is a personal opinion and not necessarily the 
conclusion of the public personnel group—is 
that best results are likely to be secured in most 
cases over a long period of time if there is a 
personnel department at whose head there is a 
personnel director (the exact title, of course, is 
not of first importance); if the personnel di- 
rector is appointed and removed by the city 


manager in almost or exactly the same manner 
as the heads of other departments; if the per- 
sonnel director is in close contact with whatever 
officers are responsible for the preparation of 
the budget, the purchase of material and sup- 
plies, and changes in the organization and pro- 
cedure in departments; and if the salary of the 
personnel director is approximately equal to 
that of the heads of other major departments. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing, what I have tried to say is 
that every city manager has a personnel prob- 
lem which he can poorly afford to ignore; that 
there are a personnel science and a personnel 
art based upon that science which, if brought 
to bear, will give him expert assistance in deal- 
ing with his personnel problem; that the diffi- 
culties in the way of utilizing the science and 
art of personnel administration are consider- 
able in the smaller cities; that sufficient expe- 
rience has not been accumulated to show con- 
clusively how the personnel work can best be 
organized in a council-manager city; and that, 
in my opinion, best results are likely to be se- 
cured in those cities large enough to justify the 
employment of a full-time personnel specialist 
through setting up a personnel department, 
headed by a personnel director, appointed and 
removed by the city manager in about the 
same manner as other department heads, and 
paid a salary approximately equal to the sala- 
ries paid the other important department 
heads. 


Social Welfare 


H. L. Woorniser, CHAIRMAN 


I. GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY IN THE FIELD 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


By LOUIS BROWNLOW 
Municipal Consultant, City Housing Corporation, New York 


One of the difficulties that we face when- 
ever we attempt to define the limitations of the 
responsibility of municipal government in its 
various fields is that of finding a common ter- 
minology. We use words which for us have 
a very definite meaning, but we would do well 
to remember that perhaps those same words 


have a different and perhaps even a contradic- 
tory connotation in the minds of the persons 
who are listening to us. No field in municipal 
government is perhaps so confused with respect 
to the meaning given by different people to the 
same words as is the field of social work or pub- 
lic welfare. 
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There were two years ago in the United 
States, 125 cities which had as a part of their 
municipal organization a department of public 
welfare known by that name. Two years ago a 
study was made by some graduate students at 
the University of North Carolina of all of the 
textbooks that were used in all of the colleges 
and universities of the United States in teach- 
ing municipal government and public adminis- 
tration. It involved the examination of about 
150 textbooks but not one of these textbooks 
mentioned such a thing as a department of pub- 
lic welfare. Yet there were probably no less 
than a thousand cities that had such a depart- 
ment, 125 by that name and the remainder by 
some other name. This merely shows that this 
business of government grows so rapidly that 
the people who write books about it find great 
difficulty in keeping up with the developments. 


SocrAL WorK IN Fort WorTH 


I came to Fort Worth three years ago this 
month and spent several days here. Mr. Carr 
then had been city manager a little over a year. 
When he came here Fort Worth had a part- 
time health officer and no other work in the field 
of public welfare or social work with the excep- 
tion of recreational work which was carried on 
under the park board and a recreation commis- 
sion. However, a large group of voluntary asso- 
ciations engaged in the field of social work, of 
relief, or recreation, of health, and of character 
building. To secure better co-ordination and 
more financial support these groups had formed 
a community chest. A community chest cam- 
paign was then carried on in Fort Worth simi- 
lar to the one the chest is carrying on this week. 
I read in the paper that in the present campaign 
the chest is $80,000 short of its goal of $250,- 
000 which will probably be raised. But three 
years ago Fort Worth failed in its objective in 
the community chest. 

After that failure a thing happened here 
that has happened in many other cities, and 
which perhaps will happen in a great many 
more cities during the next few years. The 
community chest had failed. That meant that 
all of the organizations, perhaps twenty, would 
have to cut their programs. So the people in- 
quired as to what activities in the community 
chest were commonly recognized as a public 
need and therefore could be transferred to the 
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municipal government and thus supported by 
taxes. 

It was agreed in Fort Worth that family 
relief work could properly be turned over to 
the municipal government. Now I come back 
to Fort Worth after three years and find in- 
stead of a health officer with a very small staff, 
a director of health and public welfare with a 
large staff on the health side, and on the relief 
side a director of relief, a supervisor of case 
workers, and four case workers, spending $90,- 
ooo a year in direct family relief, just the sort 
of work that is being done by charity organiza- 
tion societies and associated charities in cities 
throughout the country. This department in 
the city hall is doing work recognized and ap- 
proved by that excellent national organization, 
the American Association for Organizing Fam- 
ily Case Work, which is a most efficient organ- 
ization, its approval of the local work being 
predicated upon the city meeting certain re- 
quired standards. Two visits a year by an in- 
spector from the headquarters of this Associa- 
tion in New York determines whether or not 
the standards are maintained. Fort Worth 
happens to be one of the cities in the United 
States that is doing direct family relief work 
without the intervention of voluntary charita- 
ble organizations. 


OutTpooR RELIEF 


A few other cities also are engaged in doing 
that work directly but unfortunately, those 
cities have not employed trained family case- 
workers, nor have they conducted that work 
along the lines that have been worked out and 
approved by the national organization I men- 
tioned, so they are not recognized agencies. 
Some of these that are not recognized probably 
are doing fairly good work, that is, they are 
handing out groceries, milk, and so forth, and 
they are helping relieve distress, but it is being 
done unscientifically, and, no doubt, waste- 
fully. In nearly every case where trained per- 
sons are not employed and approved technique 
not adopted, the giving of charity of that kind 
becomes indiscriminate, tends to pauperize the 
recipients, and probably works a social harm 
rather than a social good in the community. 

The tendency to transfer this particular 
branch of social work, the relief of indigent 
families, from the private to the public agency 
also has been manifested in certain other cities 
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and counties. A notable case is Los Angeles 
county where all of the trained social workers 
employed by the public agency were dismissed 
when the county took over the work and po- 
litical appointees put in their place. As might 
be supposed the distribution of the money for 
the relief of the poor actually is handled as po- 
litical favor. 

Nevertheless, I think the trend of the time 
indicates that more and more will this work be 
turned over to the municipalities. At the same 
time it is well to remember that some munici- 
palities are not yet ready to administer outdoor 
relief because they do not have the concept of 
the necessity of employing trained personnel 
and approved technical methods. 

Nearly every city actually does some work 
of that kind. When I became city manager of 
Petersburg, Virginia, I found in the budget an 
item for outdoor relief. There had been in the 
history of that town for a hundred years some- 
thing more or less of that type and it had gotten 
down to the point where there was an annual 
appropriation for wood, this being the fuel that 
was used in the homes of the poorer people, and 
this had been administered at various times by 
overseers of the poor and by the police force. 
These methods had not worked so they tried a 
committee of ministers and later the constables 
but both failed. Then they had tried a gentle- 
man who was made the wood relief commis- 
sioner, and he got for that job $75 a month dur- 
ing three winter months. He had apparently 
satisfied the town, because he had held on for 
a long time. He had devised a plan by which 
the city would deliver free wood to widows 
only. You did not have to be poor, you only 
had to be a widow. When I stopped that, I re- 
member getting a very bitter complaint from 
one widow who said that she had asked for her 
wood, and that the wood hadn’t come. She said 
she had paid the city $368 in taxes on her prop- 
erty and had received nothing in return, and she 
wanted her wood. 

Petersburg later organized the Associated 
Charities, which was supported by popular sub- 
scription through the community chest. The 
name was changed to Family Service League 
and when an additional worker was needed the 
city found the money to pay for the worker. 
The city, of course, did not take over the work, 
but co-operated with the private agency. 

When I use the phrase “social work”’ the 
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first thing that comes into my mind is the fam- 
ily relief work because it is basic, it is funda- 
mental, it is most important. It affects the most 
miserable people, it involves the emotional as 
well as the intelligent appeal, but social work 
cannot be so narrowly confined nor can it be 
confined within the scope of any of the so-called 
public welfare activities. 


Scope OF WELFARE WorkK 


In some cities we find that the public wel- 
fare department includes health activities, em- 
ployment agencies, and supervision of commer- 
cial recreation while in other cities it is quite 
distinct from the health department. There is 
no city in which the social work can possibly 
avoid coming in contact with the educational 
system and yet the public schools are nowhere 
considered a part of the department of public 
welfare. So if we are to find an answer to this 
question of what is the responsibility for the 
municipality with respect to social work, we 
are forced to break down the bulkheads be- 
tween the various city departments. 

Each of the forty-eight states is engaged 
in a great deal of social work. In some of the 
states the counties do most of the social work, 
but the extent to which the counties engage in 
this work and the methods which they employ 
in doing the work is not the same in any two 
states in the Union, so we have that complexity 
to face. 

Let us consider one activity which all of the 
states carry on. They care for those who have 
been declared legally insane, whether or not 
the contact between a certain municipality in 
taking care of its insane with the state institu- 
tion to which they will be committed is direct 
from the municipality of the state, or whether 
it is directly taken care of by the county, or 
whether the municipality has a responsibility 
for the individual, turning him over to the 
county and then to the state. In any case it is 
admitted to be a public responsibility and it 
costs more than any other item.of state expense 
with the single exception of highway construc- 
tion. If we live in one of the many backward 
states, and I think there are thirty-six such 
backward states, where the proceedings are 
still of a criminal type, where a person who is 
mentally ill must be charged with what in ef- 
fect is the crime of lunacy, and the proceedings 
of commitment follow the lines of criminal law, 
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then very likely the only contact that the mu- 
nicipal government will have with such a case 
is through the police department. And that 
brings the police department vitally in connec- 
tion with a major problem of social work which 
we are apt to think of as something for the de- 
partment of public welfare. 


CONTACTS OF A SINGLE CASE 


It is quite impossible in a brief talk such as 
this is, to follow the ramifications of the meth- 
ods that are applied to solve these problems. 
The other afternoon I went down to the city 
hall in Fort Worth and asked the case worker 
supervisor there to show me a case or two. 
Without looking at the names, she took out of 
the file two or three jackets and laid them on 
the desk. I opened the first one and I read the 
face card record, and then read the reports on 
that case. Although this case had been first 
reported only eight weeks ago it involved con- 
tacts with the police department, the fire de- 
partment, the criminal courts, a mental case 
which resulted in an action in the courts and 
the commitment of a man to a state hospital 
for the insane, a contact with the health de- 
partment for three members of the family, con- 
tact with a teacher, the superintendent of 
schools, the water department, and with a pri- 
vately owned public utility. This same case 
also involved a contact with two privately sup- 
ported social agencies, some seven or eight citi- 
zens and several business firms. 

So in considering this problem of social 
work in the city, we must remember that the 
poor family that is in trouble, whether tempo- 
rarily or permanently, cannot be segregated 
from the rest of the community. That family 
which, through misfortune and ill health, 
whether that misfortune be physical or mental 
or caused by unemployment, has the same con- 
tacts with its entire environment that any other 
family of any economic status in your commu- 
nity has, and the case of that family has to be 
considered with respect to all of these environ- 
mental contacts. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


If we take up another field of social work 
which is rapidly becoming recognized as an ob- 
ligation and a responsibility of the municipal- 
ity, the field of mental hygiene, we find first 
that the psychologists and the visiting teachers 
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in the schools are involved. Then we find that 
the psychiatrists are involved; and that the po- 
lice department ought to know something about 
it. We find that mental ill health is not often 
distributed in the community with any regard 
whatever to the economic status of the family, 
and if we do establish a child guidance clinic 
in a community we are very apt to find that 
some of the children who need its services most 
and who will be most benefited are the children 
of well-to-do families. 

Social work in my opinion is not a charita- 
ble institution, it is a public need, and I make 
bold to predict that twenty-five years hence the 
free application to all members of the commu- 
nity of the well recognized requirements in so- 
cial work will no more be conditioned upon the 
economic status of the family than is public 
education today where the children of the rich 
and poor go to the same public schools with no 
one questioning public responsibility for edu- 
cation. 

The field of mental hygiene upon which I 
have just touched lies within the scope of pub- 
lic health work which also in many of its ac- 
tivities is essentially a problem in social work. 
Mental hygiene work with the pre-school child 
is coming to be recognized as a necessity. It is 
preparing the child for education and we are 
more and more coming to recognize that with- 
out that preparation some of the children we 
take into our schools at the ages of five and 
six are not only unfitted to receive that educa- 
tion, but they are absolutely a brake upon the 
educational system. 

In England, until about 1910, what is 
known as the board of schools was concerned 
with the education of the child in the rank that 
we call the first eight grades. They were not 
concerned at all with pre-school education nor 
were they concerned with secondary education. 
That was considered to be a private matter, so 
for a long period free education was found only 
in the eight grades, and they discovered just as 
we have discovered, that the difficulty was the 
abnormal child, either the genius or the re- 
tarded or defective child. They found him to 
be a burden and attempted, as we have at- 
tempted, to bring down the number of children 
on a mathematical scale that one teacher could 
serve. The number was reduced from fifty to 
thirty, just about the same idea that we now 
have. But when they got it down to thirty it 
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became too expensive. Genuises and defectives 
were then separated and assigned in groups of 
five. The genuises got along pretty well but the 
teacher with the five defectives did not, and the 
number of defectives assigned to one teacher 
was reduced to three or two. Then it was dis- 
covered that by taking out these abnormal 
school children, those above and those below 
normal that one teacher could take care of fifty 
children in a room. So they had no need for 
more teachers, through that redistribution. 

In the United States we were concerned 
with secondary education. High schools are 
taking more money, requiring great plants, 
more money for teachers’ salaries, more money 
for football and other paraphernalia. But we 
are beginning to think in terms of retarded chil- 
dren and there again social work cuts across this 
part of the city government and gets into an- 
other field of public administration. 


KEEPING UP WitTH WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


There is one definite responsibility that 
lies upon the municipal government with re- 
spect to social work which cannot be escaped, 
which ought not to be ignored or postponed, 
and that is that every municipal government 
ought to know about every agency that is car- 
ried on, whether it be a voluntary agency, or a 
state, county, or city agency. Whether it is the 
administration of widow's pensions, public 
health, the work of the community chest, or of 
some other private agency, the public adminis- 
trator has the responsibility of knowing what 
that complex pattern is. He ought to know 
what is going on in each one of those fields. It 
is a task the city manager cannot escape; it 
ought to be a part of his business. 

I know that we all subscribe, and none 
more heartily than I, to a precept of our profes- 
sion that it is not the city manager’s business 
to infringe upon the policy determining func- 
tions of the government. It is, however, the 
business of the city manager to concern himself 
with all administrative functions of any body 
or organization, public or private, that 4oes 
affect the lives of the people, a. least tot’ = «- 
tent of keeping himself informed about 1. I 
followed the practice myself of going on the 
boards of all such organizations in the city 
where I was city manager. It involved a great 
deal of work, but it kept me in touch with them. 
It was very easy to do. I only had to intimate 


my desire to a discreet friend, and I found my- 
self elected to eighteen boards in one city within 
a week. They are very glad to have you. You 
do not have to come every time, but you do 
get the reports and you do know about what 
goes on. It is a great mistake for you who are 
looked to as the general administrator of your 
community to stand back and say of some 
urban activity that it is some other department, 
that it belongs to the county or to the state or 
to some independent board with which I am 
not directly connected and for which I am not 
directly responsible, or that it is carried on by 
some private agency. You may not have any 
responsibility for the administration of that 
branch of social work in your community, but 
if you are going to solve the administrative 
problems of your town you have to know what 
is being done by all of the agencies, public and 
private, governmental, corporate, and volun- 
tary associations, that effect the lives of the 
families that make up your town. 


MIDDLETOWN 


So far as I know only one objective survey 
of a community has thus far been made in the 
United States. I perhaps would have empha- 
sized some things that Mr. and Mrs. Lynd did 
not emphasize in looking at the town in Indiana 
which they call “Middletown.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Lynd seem to be almost innocent of knowledge 
that a municipal government has any effect 
upon the community; and judging from what 
they do say about the municipal government in 
Middletown, they weren’t far wrong in that 
particular city, but I do think every city man- 
ager and every city manager’s wife, and the 
head of every department in a council-manager 
city ought to read Middletown. It is a picture 
of a group of people interested in social and re- 
ligious work and not particularly informed with 
respect to public administration. 

After the book was written, I tried to find 
out from the authors why they left out munici- 
pal administration to the extent they did. It 


_ was perfectly simple. They were scientists and 


had the scientific point of view, and they did 
not expect to find any science in connection 
with the city hall. They may have been justi- 
fied, but let me repeat that whatever may be 
the variety of this complex pattern that obtains 
in your municipality, it is the duty of the city 
manager to inform himself of all that is being 
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done along these lines. Middletown opens a 
new window through which you can see through 
smoke stacks and stones, through the concrete 
and asphalt, through the organized charities, 
through the city hall, through the tax bills and 
the garbage collectors, through the Rotary 
Club, the Lions’ and the Kiwanis Clubs, the 
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Chamber of Commerce, the Labor Unions, the 
churches, and on beyond to the picture of the 
community as it is—a living, organic mixture, 
made up of living cells, the families, and unless 
you get that picture, you cannot realize to the 
full your responsibility as a public adminis- 
trator. 


Il. TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD THE MUNICIPALITY 
REGULATE COMMERCIAL AMUSEMENTS? 


By C. A. HARRELL 
Executive Assistant to the City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The basis upon which public regulation of 
amusements rests is the police power. The ex- 
ercise of this power is justified for the preven- 
tion of mischiefs which threaten public con- 
venience, comfort, order, safety, health, or 
morals. 

In connection with amusements, the police 
power may be exercised in the following differ- 
ent ways: 

1. Complete prohibition with appropriate 
penalties; 

2. Prohibition and penalization of specific 
acts or practices incidental to or in connection 
with an activity not otherwise prohibited; 

3. Restriction as to location where certain 
activities may be carried on; 

4. Restrictions and requirements as to 
equipment and facilities; 

5. Restrictions as to the number who 
may engage in a particular occupation or busi- 
ness, usually by the device of licensing with 
either a fee so high as to deter a person from 
engaging in it, or with a number limit fixed in 
the license measure, or with the discretion con- 
fined to some officer to refuse licenses; 

6. The requirement of appropriate quali- 
fications in persons who are permitted to engage 
in specific employments, as when training or 
skill, or the possession of a good character, or 
the lack of a criminal record are made the con- 
ditions of receiving a license; 

7. The inspection of establishments to see 
if requirements are being observed; and 

8. Constant supervision by public author- 
ity. 

NEED OF REGULATION 

When a list of commercial amusements 
found in any city is considered, it becomes ap- 
parent that the need, and the method of regu- 


lation varies in nearly every case. Moreover, 
conditions may vary so widely in different 
municipalities in respect to the same amuse- 
ment that the amusement which in one place 
requires no regulation may in another require 
close and constant supervision. 

Prize fighting is often prohibited upon 
grounds of disorder and decency. Where it is 
transformed into boxing contests it is per- 
mitted, though usually under the minutest pro- 
visions as to genuineness of contestants, finan- 
cial dealings, and so on. Among other amuse- 
ments requiring some regulation in the interest 
of safety may be mentioned shooting galleries, 
rifle ranges, and numerous amusement park 
thrillers. Here little is required beyond the 
provision and maintenance of structural ade- 
quacy, and occasional inspections are usually 
sufficient to insure this. But the amusement 
park as an entity is an example of the type of 
amusement which may require restriction as to 
location and occasionally as to hours of opera- 
tion. 

Again, certain amusements when properly 
conducted, are innocent and wholesome, but 
are also susceptible of being conducted in ways 
detrimental to public morals and decency. 
Thus bowling and billiards are unobjectionable 
as recreation and it would be beyond all reason 
to prohibit them. Yet the tendency to abuse is 
so strong as to require more effective correc- 
tives than the mere possibility of occasional 
prosecution for incidental infractions of the 
law. The environment may easily degenerate 
into a school of vice, harmful in the extreme to 
the unformed character of youthful habitues. 
It may afford a rallying ground and a cover for 
the idleness of vagrants and criminals. It may 
become a school of gambling. At worst it may 
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be a blind to conceal criminal enterprises rang- 
ing from bootlegging to gang warfare. This 
type of amusement requires close supervision. 
It should be subject to license, and the issuance 
of the license should be at the discretion of a 
responsible authority. The applicant should 
not have any right to compel its issuance. 
Places once licensed should be visited and in- 
spected frequently, so that the city may have 
knowledge of their character, and prevent the 
development of any unwholesome situations. 

Public dance halls, because they may be 
transformed so quickly from places of innocent 
recreation to something very different, require 
constant supervision by inspectors with author- 
ity to enforce proper standards of conduct, and 
to prevent the development of unwholesome 
incidental conditions. 

The censorship of theatres should be 
avoided except in instances where it is neces- 
sary to prevent obscenity and similar offenses 
which cannot, in good faith, be questioned. 


METHOD OF REGULATION 


The practical solution of the problem of 
regulating commercial amusements is to license 
every form of commercial amusement. The 
power to license should be vested in the police 
department but this license should be issued 
only upon the recommendation of either the 
recreation or welfare department of the city. 
Recommendations for issuing licenses should 
be made to the police department itself, the 
purpose being to create a close degree of co- 
ordination between the two departments inter- 
ested in licensing. Before some licenses are 
issued the fire and health authorities should 
give their approval. In making its recommen- 
dation, the welfare or recreation department 


should bear in mind whether or not the amuse- 
ment to be licensed creates noise; the type of 
outside display; the extent to which children 
will use it; effect upon morals of children; 
type of advertising to be used; and the location 
of the amusement. With regard to location, 
Detroit requires the owner of any amusement 
to secure the written consent of 51 per cent of 
the property owners within 500 feet of the 
place in which he is to operate. 

The welfare or recreation department 
should also work out in close co-operation with 
the operators of various types of amusements a 
manual of procedure to be followed for each 
type of amusement so that there will be no 
misunderstanding as to what a license allows. 
Regular inspection of all amusements should 
be made by the welfare or recreation depart- 
ment, and upon their recommendation the 
police department would revoke a permit. 
Should there be any disagreement between the 
recommending department and the police de- 
partment with regard to revoking a permit, the 
final authority should be the chief adminis- 
trator. 

The degree of regulation must be deter- 
mined for each city and for each type of amuse- 
ment by ascertaining what mischiefs are to be 
corrected or prevented, and then by exercising 
sufficient regulatory control, effect that pur- 
pose. The purpose of regulation is the preven- 
tion of positive mischiefs. Generally, amuse- 
ments are legitimate so long as they do not 
tend to promote disorder, to endanger health, 
or to deprave public morals. If the municipal- 
ity desires to assure its inhabitants public en- 
tertainment of higher quality than commercial 
channels offer it may only do so by entering 
the business of supplying such amusements. 


DISCUSSION ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


By E. E. McApams, city manager, Waco, Texas; Louis BrowNLow, New 
York City; Joun N. Epy, city manager, Berkeley, California; H. L. Woot- 
HISER, city manager, Winnetka, Illinois; and A. H. Fiickwir, director of pub- 
lic health and welfare, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Mr. McApams: First I would just like to 
say in reference to the general subject of the 
government’s responsibility in social problems 
that I believe with Mr. Brownlow that the city 
manager can do well to interest himself not only 
in reading the newspaper stories of what these 
different agencies are doing, but to get into the 


harness and do as much of the actual work as it 
is possible for him to do. In a large city it would 
be physically impossible for a city manager to 
have very much to do with the details of the - 
different boards, but Mr. Brownlow states that 
he can have a connection with these boards in 
such a way that he can have representation 
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there, obtain reports and other information and 
thus keep in contact with these various agen- 
cies. Mr. Brownlow’s speech impressed me 
more than ever of the complexity of this idea 
of living together in a large community as a 
municipality, large or small. 

" I believe if all of us have been impressed 
as I have, that we will go back home and spend 


more time digging into this complex problem 


that we might start a movement to improve 
conditions. No doubt it would be best to have 
all of these welfare functions under one head 
and one control. We probably cannot do that 
but I believe it would be the best way to handle 
the problem. We certainly can establish bet- 
ter co-ordination between the public and pri- 
vate agencies. 

With regard to the regulation of amuse- 
ments, we can lay down general rules, but in the 
end it is largely a problem to be worked out by 
each community. We have a censorship board 
that was created by ordinance. We know that 
the ordinance will not stand up if it is tested. 
We know that only the police and not the cen- 
sor board can tell the girls to put on more 
clothes. The people seem to want the censor 
board, so I have my chief of police keep watch 
on the shows and if I really want the show cen- 
sored I leave it to the police. We had a certain 
stage performance in which the acting was su- 
perb. There was nothing particularly obscene 
about it but the language was vulgar. Some of 
the citizens wanted to arrest those people be- 
fore the show ever started. The censor board 
passed a resolution condemning the show, but 
the chief of police, the city attorney, and the 
judge of the court said that these people were 
not guilty of an act until it had been performed. 
The first performance was on a cold night and 
only a few people were present. We had the po- 
lice arrest them. They put up bond and left 
town. 


Mr. Brown tow: Mr. Harrell said that if 
a municipality wishes to raise the standard of 
certain types of commercial amusements that 
it would probably be necessary for the munici- 
pality to engage in the business. I want to call 
attention to the very notable example of what 
the Westchester County Park Commission is 
doing. Westchester county, New York, has de- 
veloped the most beautiful and the most ex- 
pensive park system anywhere on the globe. 
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That park system, however, has already paid 
for itself in two ways. I am afraid to say how 
many millions of dollars it has cost but it runs 
into the hundreds of millions, and the increased 
valuation for assessment purposes that is at- 
tributed directly to the park system has so in- 
creased the revenue from taxes without increas- 
ing the rate, that the carrying charges on the 
bonds for the improvement of the park are 
taken care of with a comfortable surplus left 
over. The park commission established its own 
amusement park and maintained the highest 
possible standards at Rye Beach, with golf, 
swimming, and so forth, all controlled by the 
park commission. Last year the maintenance 
cost was $900,000, while the income from the 
amusements in the park was $850,000. Next 
year this park system, the most extensive on the 
globe, will no doubt be on a profit-making basis 
for that county as a result of the establishment 
of a municipally owned and operated public 
amusement. 


Mr. Epy: In California the counties are re- 
sponsible for relief of the poor although as Mr. 
Brownlow and others will appreciate, the coun- 
ties do not always do as complete a job as fair 
humanitarian standards would indicate that 
they should. Some cities conduct welfare work 
on their own account. In Berkeley we do that 
in rather a unique way. We contract with four 
private agencies that are organized on a non- 
profit basis, and these subsidized agencies per- 
form the public welfare work of the city govern- 
ment. Specifically the subsidized agencies are 
the health center, the welfare society, the day 
nursery and the school lunch committee. The 
health center represents the medical charity; 
the welfare society is a general relief organiza- 
tion; the day nursery cares for children whose 
mothers are employed; the school lunch com- 
mittee provides milk and other necessary food 
for undernourished children. 

So far as public health work is concerned, 
we have the very happy situation of having it 
all under centralized control. The city health 
officer is also supervisor of health education for 
the public schools and medical director of the 
health center. 

The four subsidized agencies I have just 
mentioned are supported also by the Berkeley 
community chest and two of them, the health 
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center and the welfare society, receive appro- 
priations from the county. 

We have a commission of public charities 
whose executive officer is a trained social work- 
er. All of the welfare work performed under 
contract with the city government is subject to 
supervision by the charities commission, and is 
frequently inspected by the commission’s agent. 

To work this out with a proper degree of 
satisfaction requires a good deal of co-opera- 
tion, but we have not found it difficult to work 
together successfully. 

A year or two ago the city health depart- 
ment and the health department and the health 
center conducted an experiment known as the 
sunshine school, designed to meet the peculiar 
health needs of school children predisposed to- 
ward tuberculosis. This experiment was so suc- 
cessful that the board of education subsequent- 
ly assumed the responsibility for financing it 
and it has had the result of almost eliminating 
the waiting list for admission to the children’s 
department of the county tuberculosis sani- 
tarium. 

California cities have gone to considerable 
length to provide recreation for their citizens; 
and, as Mr. Harrell has suggested, it seems to 
me that the best defense against bad commer- 
cial recreation, is for the community to provide 
for itself a program which is clean and whole- 
some. I believe the experience of most coast 
cities is that the people will support such a pro- 
gram of public recreation so that it becomes 
substantially self-sustaining. 

The city of Berkeley finances playground 
activities and a number of kinds of adult rec- 
reation, but we do not include amusements and 
as yet we have no golf course. 

In the field of the higher, or finer, forms of 
public recreation we are this year for the first 
time subsidizing the Berkeley art museum with 
a modest appropriation. It might be of interest 
incidentally to mention that about four years 
ago we induced the Berkeley League of Fine 
Arts to place an exhibit of paintings in the city 
hall. This exhibit was so attractive that there 
was considerable protest from employees, citi- 
zens, and some of the artists when the paintings 
were returned to the gallery. As a result of this 
experience our annual budget now provides for 
the purchase of several worthwhile paintings so 


that we are gradually but surely improving the 
appearance and atmosphere of our public of- 
fices. 


Mr. HARRELL: Does the municipality 
check up on the expenditures of the subsidized 
agencies? 


Mr. Epy: Yes, the city does check the ex- 
penditures. In the first place, the amount which 
the city contracts to pay each of the four sub- 
sidized agencies is recommended to the city 
manager by the charities commission after the 
commission has carefully scrutinized the budg- 
ets submitted by the agencies. Thereafter, the 
agent of the commission maintains a close con- 
tact with the agencies and checks the quality 
and quantity of service which they render un- 
der the contract. The agencies also submit 
monthly reports to my office. 

While the annual budget is under consid- 
eration and when I am considering recom- 
mendations of the charities commission for the 
support of subsidized welfare agencies, I usual- 
ly confer with the responsible officers of the 
agencies so that I can have first-hand knowl- 
edge of the proposed welfare program. In order 
that a fair balance may be maintained between 
the several jurisdictions which support welfare 
work in Berkeley—that is, between the city, 
the county, and the community chest—the 
agent of the charities commission has made 
several comprehensive surveys of the welfare 
problem in Berkeley and she and the commis- 
sion have developed workable standards which 
guide us in determining what the city should 
pay for its welfare service. 


Mr. Woo.uiser: Some of us who have 
gone into the work of the city health depart- 
ment find that a rather live question has arisen 
as to what part of health expenditures should 
be financed by the board of education and how 
much by the city. I wonder if Mr. Edy can give 
us any idea of how that is handled? 


Mr. Epy: In our case the school system 
derives approximately 85 per cent of its rev- 
enue from sources other than the city. Out of 
its own money, the board of education finances 
its staff of school nurses and pays for the exami- 
nations conducted by the school physicians. In 
addition the school system pays approximately 
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one-half the expense of the staff of public health 
nurses, the remainder of this expense being 
borne by the city and the health center. One 
decided advantage of our co-ordinated plan of 
health work is that after the major points of the 
co-operative effort have been agreed upon, the 
budget for all of the public health work of the 
city is prepared under the direction of that indi- 
vidual who holds the combined position of city 
health officer, supervisor of health education 
for the schools, and medical director of the 
health center. This very busy man is Dr. Frank 
L. Kelly and I am sure he will be glad to supply 
detailed information upon request. 


Mr. Browntow: In Knoxville, the school 
board employed and paid for five nurses. The 
health center, the tuberculosis association, and 
the child welfare agency, all three private insti- 
tutions, together had nine nurses. The city 
health department had five nurses and the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company had ten 
nurses. We made a salary appropriation in the 
department of welfare for a highly trained 
nurse executive and supervisor. Then the city 
school board, the private agencies, and the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company placed all 
of their nurses under the direction of this one 
co-ordinator, and all of the nurses were used 
according to the time, circumstances, and other 
requirements for any of the work, so that a 
nurse paid by the insurance company might 
this morning be doing work for the school 
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board, in the middle of the day for the insur- 
ance company, and in the afternoon for the 
city. It worked out very well and I think where 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
very many nurses they would stand ready to 
co-operate with the city and other agencies. 


Mr. Frickwir: I have worked in cities 
where the health and welfare work was not 
combined as it is in Fort Worth. I think it very 
desirable to have them together as it gives us 
an opportunity to use a measuring stick. That 
has been the trouble with welfare work. It has 
been said that social work has not developed a 
measuring stick. Health, welfare, and social 
work are tied so closely together at almost 
every point that you cannot really separate 
them. If you talk about the low infant mortal- 
ity rate in your California cities, or in New 
York, or other cities, you must tie into that 
both your health work and your welfare work. 
Some health officers who point out their low 
infant mortality rates ignore the work that was 
done by the welfare board, the day nurseries 
that take care of the children so the mother can 
work, and the family relief, all of which have a 
bearing on the infant mortality rate. 

I am sold on the idea of combining health 
and welfare activities under one head. We make 
monthly reports, annual reports, and semi-an- 
nual reports. We are endeavoring to use a 
measuring stick showing what good we have 
done in the community and what it has cost. 


Public Health 


C. M. Ossorn, CHAIRMAN 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY IN THE FIELD 
OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


By W. F. WALKER, D.P.H. 
Field Director, Committee on Administrative Practice, American Public Health Association, New York 


As city manager you have imposed upon 
you not only the duty of giving the city a good 
administration from the point of view of keep- 
ing expenditures well within the established 
budget, you have also the duty of guiding the 
community to make the wisest expenditure of 
its funds, to invest in those services and activi- 


ties which yield a large return in the satisfac- 
tion of living. 

A duty well recognized in our modern con- 
ception of government is the conservation of 
natural resources. A moment’s consideration 
will convince one that our natural resources of 
material nature are of value and worthy of 
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conservation only because they are of use to 
human beings. Likewise, it is obvious that 
those activities which tend to prolong human 
life and to extend years of activity and to in- 
crease human efficiency also enhance the value 
of other natural resources. With this one as- 
sumption we may examine the public health 
program of the modern city and consider to 
what extent it involves governmental responsi- 
bility. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HEALTH WoRK 


To appreciate the present status of public 
health work and to understand the reason for 
the insistent demands for more and better serv- 
ice in this field it is necessary that we have 
some knowledge of the growth and development 
of this community activity. Community dis- 
ease is in no sense a modern problem. History 
is filled with references to so-called “plagues” 
which affected the whole mass of people direct- 
ly or indirectly, and it is well known that 
smallpox, cholera, yellow fever and other epi- 
demic diseases were frequently the determining 
factor in the downfall of ancient capitals in 
both a commercial and military sense. Though 
not generally so recognized, the problem of 
community health is old, as old as our scheme 
of communal life, but the “health movement,” 
the knowledge and urge to meet this problem, is 
as young as modern science, as young as the 
telephone or the electric light and very little 
older than the automobile. 


Factors AFFECTING COMMUNITY HEALTH 


Among the factors which have combined 
to intensify the problem of community health 
on the one hand, and to aid in the development 
of our present organized problems for health 
service on the other, may be mentioned four 
which are closely related to the concentration 
of population in cities: 

First, the industrial revolution which col- 
lected the artisans formerly engaged in their 
handiwork in their homes into our present-day 
factories and brought their families together 
in community life, led to evils of crowding in 
cities; the growth of slums, made necessary or- 
ganized service for providing and distributing 
drinking water, protection of food supplies, the 
collection and disposal of domestic wastes, crys- 
tallized the problem of industrial disease and 
industrial hygiene. 
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Second, commercial development speeded 
up the transit of goods, people, foodstuffs, and 
knowledge. It has, on the one hand, intensified 
the health problem by breaking down the iso- 
lation of communities which existed earlier, 
quickened the spread of disease, made more dif- 
ficult the control of epidemics, simplified the 
supplying of essential and well assorted foods 
which has improved the national dietary, and 
aided greatly in the dissemination of general 
knowledge regarding diseases and health mat- 
ters. 

Third, economic imperialism has greatly 
increased the speed and pressure of our living, 
has required increased personal efficiency, has 
focused attention upon the importance of sound 
bodies and vigorous health after middle life, 
has stimulated the search for raw materials and 
demanded the conquest of the tropics. It has 
been the driving force which has made public 
health a consideration in business. 

Fourth, modern science which through its 
discoveries and the extension of our knowledge 
of chemistry, bacteriology, physiology, ento- 
mology, and engineering has not only trans- 
formed medicine from an art to a science but 
has created the whole field of preventive medi- 
cine and the scientific attack upon disease. All 
of these factors have worked together, accentu- 
ating the health problem and finding ways to 
meet it through increased personal and organ- 
ized effort. The forces which have built the 
modern city have given us the means to protect 
it against the ravages of disease and ineffi- 
ciency. 


HIstTorY OF ORGANIZED HEALTH WorRK 


It is not necessary at this time to go into 
detail of the history of bacteriology and mod- 
ern medicine showing how one after another of 
the diseases of the human race have been 
brought under control or have been shown to 
be, with proper exercise of personal and com- 
munity hygiene, preventable or controllable. 
The many standard texts on public health ad- 
ministration will give the essential points of 
this development. It is sufficient here to state 
that there is ample technical knowledge at the 
disposal of health officers or city managers. Our 
shortcoming is rather in the field of applica- 
tion. Public support for and personal applica- 
tion of disease control and health promotional 
measures lag years behind our knowledge. Pri- 
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or to the development of modern sanitary sci- 
ence, though there was some governmental ac- 
tivity in relation to disease control, it was 
essentially intermittent and directed entire- 
ly to the control of epidemic disease. It was 
frequently organized after an emergency had 
arisen and was rarely, if ever, continued when 
the immediate danger had passed. No routine 
health activities were carried on, and adminis- 
tration of health matters was frequently in 
the hands of the general executive of the city 
or the police authority. Such boards of health 
as did exist came into being as a result of epi- 
demics, and after a brief period of activity sub- 
sided into a dormant state until another epi- 
demic was at hand. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MEASURES FOR HEALTH 
PROTECTION 


One of the earliest activities of a truly pre- 
ventive nature in the field of community health 
was that of maritime quarantine originally es- 
tablished by seaport cities or their states, by 
which the entrance of persons and goods from 
infected ports or ships was prohibited. From 
this modest beginning there has arisen our lo- 
cal, state, and federal service for communicable 
disease control, which deals with the first phase 
of our modern health program, namely health 
protection. Under this heading may be grouped 
all of those services which aim to interpose bar- 
riers to the spread of disease and insure to the 
individual the safety of the common necessi- 
ties of life—air, water, food, and shelter. Our 
plan of development has been for the commu- 
nity through its official agencies to directly or 
indirectly do those things for the control of dis- 
ease which the individual cannot do for himself. 


1. WATER SUPPLY 


As cities have grown, we have seen the indi- 
vidual wells give way to the public water sup- 
ply. In this instance health has not alone been 
the urge. Fire protection and adequate quan- 
tities for industrial operations have increased 
the demand for a public water supply, though 
frequently these other influences would be 
quite content with water entirely unsuited 
for domestic consumption. Whether supplied 
through municipally owned plants or not, a 
safe water in abundant quantities within easy 
access of the entire population is today an un- 
questioned governmental responsibility. 
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2. SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


Of almost equal importance with the sup- 
plying of a safe water is the provision for the 
collection and disposal of domestic sewage. 
Although the construction and maintenance 
charges for these costly and essential factors 
in community health are not ordinarily consid- 
ered among the public health expenditures or 
written into the budget of the health depart- 
ment, they are unquestionably governmental 
responsibilities in the field of health, which in 
some instances can only be procured after a ju- 
dicious exercise of that broad police power vest- 
ed in the health administrator. 


3. Foop AND MILk CoNnTROL 





The food and milk supply flowing into the | 


modern city must be under continued surveil- 
lance to insure high quality and to prevent it 
being a factor in the spread of communicable 
disease. A considerable part of our meat supply 
is under federal inspection because of the inter- 
state nature of the industry, supplemental in- 
spection provided by the local community must 
be maintained where animals are slaughtered 
for local consumption. While it is undoubtedly 
true, as often pointed out, that much of the 
work of food inspection does, in fact, prevent 
fraud, there is still a sufficiently well-defined 
health aspect to warrant this work being car- 
ried as an activity of the health department. 
The fact that milk forms such a large part of 
the dietary of growing children, and that it is 


in itself an excellent culture media for many of | 


the bacteria harmful to man, makes necessary 
a service for the control of the production and 


distribution of the milk supply which will in- | 


sure a clean and safe milk at all times. Pasteur- 
ization under careful supervision has been so 
thoroughly demonstrated as an effective bar- 
rier to the transmission of communicable dis- 
eases through the agency of this medium that 
the enforcement of pasteurization of the entire 
milk supply as a governmental responsibility is 
rapidly gaining support. 


4. COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CONTROL 


Though these common necessities just dis- 
cussed have frequently been factors in the 
spread of communicable disease, a complete 
control of them is not sufficient. There must be 
coupled with it services established for the pur- 
pose of discovering communicable diseases ex- 
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isting in the population and to employ such ed- 
ucational, medical, and restrictive measures as 
will minimize their spread. Such control re- 
quires: 

First, the reporting of all cases at an early 
stage of the disease. ; 

Second, the placing of restrictions upon 
the movements of dangerously infected per- 
sons. 

Third, the immunization, where possible, 
of all susceptible individuals likely to come in 
contact with such diseased persons. 

It becomes the duty of the official health 
agency of the community to know that cases 
of communicable disease, particularly in the 
infectious staté, are under competent medical 
and nursing supervision. If individuals who are 
reported or known to be in a dangerous and 
infectious state are known not to be under such 
care, it is a governmental responsibility acting 
through the proper agency to bring them under 
care either at their private expense or the ex- 
pense of the public. This may include provid- 
ing hospital facilities for the proper isolation of 
communicable disease cases. 


5. VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 


Because of their importance and their 
greater prevalence among the adult population, 
cities usually find it desirable to establish a 
separate service for the control of the venereal 
diseases, independent of that for the control 
of acute communicable diseases. The function 
of the government is twofold in this service: 
First, a police function to get and keep cases 
under treatment: and second, a medical func- 
tion to provide care for those individuals who 
cannot or will not obtain adequate care from 
private physicians. 


6. TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


Unlike the acute communicable diseases, 
the campaign against tuberculosis has in many 
instances been waged by a voluntary agency 
alone, or in a few communities jointly by offi- 
cial and voluntary agencies. The tremendous 
amount of educational work necessary to dem- 
onstrate the possibilities of successful treatment 
and prevention of tuberculosis has presumably 
made this so. The present trend, however, is for 
this service to be directed through official chan- 
nels in a manner similar to other communicable 
diseases, though a large amount of medical and 
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nursing assistance may still be derived from 
voluntary agencies. Because of the difficulties 
of diagnosis, particularly in the early stages, 
clinics for this purpose under official auspices 
and staffed by the best obtainable medical prac- 
titioners in this field have been generally recog- 
nized as a proper use of city funds. The neces- 
sity for rest, wholesome food, fresh air, and 
pleasant surroundings for a considerable period 
in the successful treatment of this disease has 
stimulated the building of sanatoriums for this 
purpose, at either state or local expense, to pro- 
vide facilities to the extent of about one bed 
per annual death. Although a large proportion 
of those afflicted with this disease will be in the 
economic strata requiring financial assistance 
in the carrying out of this treatment, the best 
practice now provides for the care of patients 
of all economic levels in the same institution. 

In all services for the control of disease 
which involves the supervision of cases and con- 
tacts in the home, the public health nurse has 
been found an indispensable aid demonstrating 
actual nursing care in the home, instructing the 
patients and contacts in proper hygiene to safe- 
guard the family and the community, and to 
collect epidemiological information which will 
enable the health department to trace the 
spread of infection within the community and 
to institute the necessary control measures. 


>. Resutts in Disease ConTROL 


That these services for health protection 
have been effective, and therefore, worthy of 
inclusion in a program of municipal administra- 
tion may be seen from an examination of the 
vital statistics of those cities which have en- 
joved the advantages of well-rounded health 
programs for a period of years. Taking the ex- 
perience of one city of 100,000 population 
(New Haven, Conn.) for example, we see that 
in 1877 to 1881 typhoid fever was responsible 
for an average of 47 deaths per 100,000 popu- 
lation as contrasted with five in 1920 to 1925. 
Using these same two periods in considering 
other diseases, the mortality from diphtheria 
has been reduced from 124 to five, scarlet fever 
from 40 to two, tuberculosis from 282 to 41, 
diarrhea and enteritis under two years from 
105 to 19, etc. The reduction in these five 
causes alone means that there are 526 less 
deaths in this city annually per 100,000 popu- 
lation than there would be if the rates of 1880 
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prevailed. It is roughly estimated that a third 
of all deaths are due to infectious or commun- 
icable diseases, many of which are now within 
our power to control with that wise leadership 
which comes from a well organized public 
health service. 

As the conquest of the communicable dis- 
eases was carried on, it became increasingly 
apparent that there were other causes of pre- 
mature death, ill health, and inefficiency which 
yielded under the influence of sound medical 
and nursing service for the individual. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MEASURES FOR HEALTH 
PROMOTION 


1. SERVICES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD HYGIENE 


About 1900 the present movement for the 
control of the high mortality of the first year 
of life was initiated. The saving of infant lives 
has been one of the outstanding health achieve- 
ments of the twentieth century. The death rate 
of infants under one year has been cut in half, 
and there is ample evidence that the present 
rate for the country may, by reasonable efforts, 
be again halved. The initiation of this service 
in our modern health program marked the first 
step in the health promotional or second phase 
of the work. In this field the responsibility of 
the health department and government is some- 
what different than in those activities dealing 
with health protection. Here authority for the 
service is not to be found in the police power, 
and we have seen an entirely new line of at- 
tack developed, namely, community education. 
The government authority acting through its 
health department, by demonstration, the print- 
ed word and by personal contact has taught 
people of all ages better and more satisfying 
ways of living. Beginning with the attack upon 
the high infant mortality rate, this field has 
been extended to cover the health of the pre- 
school and school child and also the expectant 
mother. In earlier years this service was carried 
on and supported largely through its emotional 
appeal. It is only recently that the tremendous 
economic losses to the country through the 
deaths of mothers and young children, time lost 
in school from sickness, the disastrous effects 
on the health of later years of uncorrected phys- 
ical defects of childhood have been fully ap- 
preciated. 

The importance of the mother in the home 
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and the thorough demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of safeguarding the experience of child- 
birth has brought almost universal acceptance 
of this service as a part of our city program. 
As generally set-up, it is an educational service 
which aims to bring every mother under intel- 
ligent medical and nursing supervision from an 
early month of pregnancy, to provide educa- 
tional clinics for advice and instruction regard- 
ing the hygiene of the prenatal period. It fur- 
nishes laboratory service, instructive visiting 
nurse service in the home and provision for nec- 
essary delivery care by hospital and outpatient 
obstetrical service. The responsibility of the 
municipality obviously does not extend beyond 
the point of seeing that facilities in this field 
are available to all, except that a certain amount 
of demonstration service may be carried on 
through public clinics as educational devices. 
The infant hygiene services should employ 
a system of infant welfare stations for the med- 
ical examination and supervision of infants not 
under the care of private physicians. This serv- 
ice is for the supervision of essentially well ba- 
bies and should be segregated from curative 
clinics which ordinarily are provided in connec- 
tion with general hospitals. An instructive nurs- 
ing service as an aid in teaching mothers in the 
care and feeding of infants and to aid in bring- 
ing children under private or, if necessary, pub- 
lic medical supervision, should be provided. 
Here again the medical conferences are in the 
nature of free samples given to the public to 
encourage their use of the regularly organized 
services in the community. Experience in a 
vast number of cities has indicated that the 
municipality must plan to carry approximately 
30 per cent of mothers, infants, and pre-school 
children in medical conferences of its own or- 
ganizing. This figure necessarily varies, de- 
pending upon the economic status of the com- 
munity and the extent to which the public has 
been trained to seek the aid of the physician in 
health as well as in sickness, for the great suc- 
cess in this field has been in keeping the essen- 
tially well individual in a state of good health. 


2. ScHOOL HYGIENE 
Since communities have universally adopt- 
ed compulsory education, it becomes an un- 
questioned public responsibility to supervise 
the years of greatest development, namely, the 
pre-school period, in order that the child may 
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be physically fit to attend school, and commu- 
nities have set up either through their health 
department or their school department the nec- 
essary machinery for taking stock of the phys- 
ical fitness. So far as possible physical defects 
should be corrected and mental and social mal- 
adjustment remedied where they exist, in order 
that the child may be well equipped to take 
full advantage of the expenditure which the 
city is making on his education. A community 
has a vital interest in the quality and the phys- 
ical fitness of the on-coming generation of 
adults, and it is being increasingly recognized 
that teaching the principles of healthful living 
and encouraging school children to attain the 
highest degree of health is as fundamental in 
their training for future citizenship as is Eng- 
lish or mathematics. Viewed from one point, 
the school health service is similar to an indus- 
trial health service for a specific age group, in- 
cluding the examination of all incoming stu- 
dents, a follow-up service to urge correction of 
discovered defects, a certain amount of educa- 
tional work to increase the health knowledge 
and appreciation of the individual, and, where 
necessary, provision for the actual correction 
of handicapping conditions. Subsequent exam- 
inations are usually provided to insure that the 
child will continue in good health and be 
equipped to go on into higher education or into 
business. 
3. HEALTH EDUCATION 


In this field of health promotion where so 
much of its success depends upon the knowl- 
edge of the individual and his willingness to 
co-operate in efforts to improve his health, the 
various means of education become an impor- 
tant part of the work and special attention 
must be given to planning and carrying out ed- 
ucational programs along the several lines. In 
large departments this work may require the 
time of several people. Periodic bulletins, at- 
tractive pamphlets, news articles, lectures, mo- 
tion pictures, and exhibits are all useful and ef- 
fective means of health teaching which the 
city should employ through its departments of 
health and education. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


In recent years the problem of mental 
health has assumed entirely new aspects. 
Changing from a program concerned primarily 
with the isolation of those cases of recognized 
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insanity, lunacy, and hysteria to one in which 
the earlier stages of mental abnormality and 
the functional nervous diseases which account 
for so many of the maladjustments of business, 
domestic, and social life are early recognized 
and brought under intelligent and sympathetic 
medical and psychiatric treatment. The earlier 
program was one calling for a large outlay in 
institutional construction and maintenance and 
was in general administered as a function of 
the state government augmented by a few pri- 
vate sanitoria. The present program makes 
use of the facilities already well known and 
generally accepted in the field of public health, 
diagnostic and treatment clinics or conferences 
and trained field workers acting as liaison offi- 
cers between medical officers and the home. 
Habit clinics for preschool children, opportu- 
nity classes in the public schools for both the 
retarded and the unusually advanced pupil all 
are becoming rapidly utilized as proper means 
of carrying out the local governmental responsi- 
bility for the promotion of mental hygiene. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH SERVICE 


The promotion of health in adult groups 
may in many instances be undertaken by the 
commercial and industrial concerns for their 
own employees. Experience has shown that this 
service pays in reduced turnover, reduced sick- 
ness, improved morale. In some cases the mu- 
nicipality as an employer of labor is carrying 
on similar service. Through this means of in- 
dustrial health service there is provided an op- 
portunity to reach the adult with health educa- 
tion in a manner similar to that now used for 
the child in school. It is not believed that the 
detailed service for industrial health promotion 
should be administered by the city except for 
its own workers. It should, however, be pre- 
pared to advise and encourage employers to 
undertake the work for its economic advantage 
as well as for the common good of the em- 
ployees. 


STATE AND FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


It is obvious from the discussion of the de- 
velopment of the problem and its relation to 
cities that the major responsibilities for health 
administration rest upon the community and 
neither state nor Federal government can ef- 
fectively organize to meet the varied and inti- 
mate problems which are present in the health 
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work of every community. The state and Fed- 
eral governments have responsibilities for the 
broader aspects of the problem such as inter- 
state quarantine, the provision and control of 
state and Federal facilities for health protection 
and health promotion but the major responsi- 
bility has been shown to rest with the people 
in the local community and all attempts to re- 
lieve them through the use of state or Federal 
organizations for the carrying out of detailed 
service have been failures except as they have 
demonstrated the possibilities of well-rounded 
health programs to the local people. 
Cost 

No discussion of community responsibility 
in the field of public health would be complete 
without some indication as to what an adequate 
program may cost. Based on careful studies of 
city health services and assuming a uniformly 
adequate service throughout using a city of 
100,000 people as a basis, the following per 


capita expenditures have been set up: 
Bureau and Division __Cents per capita 


I. Administration 








a) Administration . , 13.5 
b) Public health education 4.2 
II. Vital Statistics ne 4.5 
III. Communicable disease control 
a) Epidemiology 8.8 
b) Tuberculosis 7.9 
c) Venereal disease. 8.9 
IV. Child hygiene 
a) Maternity, infant and preschool 
hygiene , 10.5 
6b) School hygiene . 22.5 
VI. Sanitation 9.5 
VII. Foods 
En 5.5 
b) Food and drugs . , : 5.1 
VIII. Laboratories. : . ' ; 10.0 
Total for fundamental health activi- 
ties other than nursing and hos- 
pitals , . 110.9 
V. Public health nursing 86.2 
Communicable disease hospital 20.0 
Tuberculosis hospital . 40.0 
Grand total . 257.1 


A study of municipal expenditures for the 
conservation of health in 1927 shows that the 
average for all cities over 30,000 was $1.00 per 
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capita and that cities in which sound and pro- 
gressive health work is known to exist range 
from $1.40 to $2.49 for the work carried on by 
the official agencies (see chart). If the respon- 
sibilities now frequently carried by the volun- 
tary organizations in these cities were met 
through the official budget there would be little 
question of its equalling or surpassing the figure 
of $2.57 which is suggested above. 

The question is frequently asked “what 
can a City afford to spend for health work?” It 
is as difficult to answer this for the city as it is 
for the individual. Under circumstances where 
the individual must choose between an opera- 
tion for the removal of an acute condition, such 
as an acute appendix, and his life, which de- 
pends on this operation, whether he can af- 
ford it or not gets little consideration. In a like 
manner, a city must sometimes choose between 
what seems to be an exceedingly large amount 
for health protection or ceasing to exist in the 
locality. Such cases have been known to occur 
in the southern cities in the case of malaria and 
in western cities in the providing of a water 
supply. 

While no definite relation has as yet been 
fixed between the expenditures for health and 
available revenue it is certainly true that our 
expenditures have not yet reached the point of 
diminishing returns and are still a sound invest- 
ment provided the programs contemplated and 
plans for administration are in line with the 
best knowledge of scientific practice. 

In city administration, as has been shown 
in industry and commerce, public health is an 
economic asset which has a monetary value. 
We need no longer confine our pleas for the sup- 
port of this activity to the emotional appeal but 
can calculate with a fair degree of accuracy 
the loss in earning and purchasing power which 
a community suffers because of preventable il!- 
ness at different age groups. This loss is as real 
as our fire loss and usually several times as 
great. 


TRAINED ADMINISTRATORS 


It should be superfluous to call the atten- 
tion of city managers to the importance of a 
thoroughly trained administrator for these es- 
sential activities of a city’s program. The time 
has passed when any good physician can be ap- 
pointed the director of a city’s health service 
with assured success. The problem is more than 
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medical—it involves also a knowledge of social 
service, of economics, of engineering, of edu- 
cation, and a viewpoint which sees the commu- 
nity as a whole rather than an individual case. 
One of the embarrassing questions in the bet- 
ter promotion of city health work in this coun- 
try is the shortage of well-trained and qualified 
men for this important position. It is doubtful 
if the shortage will be remedied until cities are 
willing to appoint a qualified man regardless of 
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terest that the first municipal department to 
adopt the segregated budget was the health de- 
partment of the city of New York. The segre- 


gated budget should obviously be a feature of 
all sound administration. Coupled with this an 
annual appraisal should be made which permits 
scoring the health problems of the community 
and the facilities for services established to 
meet these problems in such a way that a nu- 
merical expression may be obtained which in- 
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Average $00,000 | 300,000 to | 100,000 to 50,000 to 30,000 to 
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2. Health department administration and 
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* Figures taken from U.S. Bureau of Census report on Financial Statistics of Cities, 1927, for 250 cities. 


residence, pay him an adequate salary, and pro- 
vide for a certain security of tenure which will 
permit the development of that continuity of 
program so essential to the success of this 
service. 
OPERATING AUDIT 

As an aid to the health officer and city man- 
ager in achieving sound administration there 
has been developed under the guidance of 
health administrators and students of govern- 
ment a plan whereby an operating audit may 
be made an annual feature of the administra- 
tion of the health work of the city. It is of in- 


dicates the relative sufficiency of the service. 
Such an appraisal will indicate the relative 
stage of development of the various items of 
the health program and point out those activi- 
ties in which more emphasis is needed or where 
the service has been continued while the prob- 
lem has decreased in magnitude. Though the 
principal responsibility of government is to 
make adequate provision for the carrying on of 
the generally accepted and established public 
health services it is no less a responsibility of 
the government to see that the money and fa- 
cilities provided are used to the best advantage. 


DISCUSSION 


By A. H. Fiickwir, director of public health and welfare, Fort Worth, 
Texas; C. C. Lupwic, city manager, Albert Lea, Minnesota; W. F. WALKER, 
D.P.H.., field director, American Public Health Association, New York; C. M. 
OsBorN, city manager, Shorewood, Wisconsin; C. J. ANDERSON, health officer, 
state of Texas; O. E. Carr, city manager, Fort Worth, Texas; and J. W. 
CHARLEVILLE, city manager, Glendale, California. 


Dr. FLickwir (Paper): I am very glad in- 
deed to have the opportunity to hear Dr. 
Walker again. I have known him for quite a 
long time and have also had the privilege of 


being connected with a city health department 
which had been surveyed several times by Dr. 
Walker and his organization, the American 
Public Health Association. Of course, public 
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health work is now advancing each year. It 
would be interesting to go back and check over 
some of the morbidity rates of past years and 
compare them with those of today. For ex- 
ample, with regard to the diphtheria situation 
in Chicago I read just day before yesterday 
that the number of cases in 1928 as compared 
with 1927 represented a saving in lives amount- 
ing to over six million dollars when figured on a 
money basis. 

There is no doubt but what it is just as 
much the function of a municipality to protect 
its citizens against disease as it is to afford fire 
and police protection. Safeguarding the milk, 
water, food stuffs; control of communicable 
diseases; child hygiene work; public health 
nursing; the disposal of sewage and garbage; 
mosquito control in some states; and rodent 
control in the port cities, are a few of the health 
functions of cities. 

Now as city managers perhaps you are con- 
fronted with a great many things about health 
protection that are not exactly sound. There 
are propagandists who start all sorts of things 
in the name of public health. They advertise in 
the daily papers, and of course you have to 
differentiate between the chaff and wheat. Your 
best check on things of that sort is a well quali- 
fied, full-time health officer and consulting 
service with your state department of health, 
with the American Public Health Association, 
and the United States Public Health Service. 

An annual or semi-annual appraisal of your 
health work by the health officer and an occa- 
sional survey by the United States Public 
Health Service will help indicate whether or not 
your health work is being properly carried on. 

Health education is our best bet in getting 
over a real health program and health educa- 
tion in my opinion should be included in health 
work the same as the sanitary work. 


Mr. Lupwic: I feel out of place in this 
group and I am sure that I cannot speak the 
language of Dr. Walker and the health officer 
of Fort Worth. I come from a little town which 
is doing little more than sanitation work. I 
would like to know just what is included under 
sanitation? 


Dr. WALKER: It includes the sanitation of 
food supply, of eating places, dwellings, and 
the like. The reason that the cost of water sup- 
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ply, sewers, and sewage disposal is not included 
is because their importance in other respects 
in the community outweigh their health aspects. 


Mr. Lupwic (Paper): I think I would 
have to say then that we have made virtually 
no beginning at all in our town. So I cannot 
speak from experience as to what may be done 
or what has been done along this line. 

I think Dr. Walker’s paper has been very 
helpful in outlining certain per capita costs and 
standards of cost for the different branches of 
health service. These will serve as a guide to 
city managers in comparing one type of health 
work as against another so that the department 
will not become one sided. 

The problem of sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal looms very large in Albert Lea. The town 
is in a low place and the sewage must be 
pumped. 

I am glad to have the suggestions as to 
balanced health services, but I feel very much 
discouraged when I look at my own town and 
see that we have virtually nothing. However, we 
would like to do something. The health people 
say here is a standard program which a city 
ought to follow. The same is true with play- 
grounds and recreation. The fire people say the 
same thing about fire service, the police chiefs 
about police service, that so much per capita 
ought to be spent in a town for these various 
services. If we would add the cost of such serv- 
ices we would have a tax rate double our pres- 
ent rate. This leads me to believe that small 
towns are up against a real problem in financing 
a good health service. 

In Albert Lea we have asked the state 
health department to assist us in making health 
surveys. This second survey has enabled us to 
improve our work because upon their recom- 
mendation we have initiated a public health 
program in our city of 12,000 population. Our 
program consists of a health officer, whom we 
pay twenty-five dollars a month, and a sanita- 
tion inspector who receives a salary of fifty 
dollars a month. That is the extent of our 
health work. The council has authorized an 
increase of $100 a month for next year and we 
plan to do more in the way of inspection. Our 
town is in the center of probably the finest 
dairying county in Minnesota. It is one of our 
biggest industries, so it is a matter not only of 
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public health but the development and protec- 
tion of one of our primary industries. 

We have a high tax rate and we are bur- 
dened with debt. There is an agricultural de- 
pression, of course, and therefore we have to 
feel our way along slowly, step by step, and we 
must be positive that each step we take is abso- 
lutely needed, and probably the step we take 
will be just half a step at that. 

I appreciate very much the suggestions in 
Dr. Walker’s paper about a well-rounded pro- 
gram. Of course, I cannot appraise our health 
service along that line because we have none to 
appraise. I ask you to forget the picture I have 
painted of my particular problem. I wanted to 
tell you what it was so you would not accuse 
me of being out of sympathy with a balanced 
health program. 


Mr. Osporn: I think your remarks are 
rather refreshing coming after two experts, as 
you have shown how some of these things ac- 
tually work out. I am sure that when managers 
make up their budgets one of the questions 
that will be considered first will be with ref- 
erence to the amount to spend for the health de- 
partment. Then we are going to provide the 
most essential things along that line. We have 
some little time left and the state health officer 
is here and we want to hear from him. 


Dr. ANDERSON: It is the lack of knowledge 
in regard to protecting the health and lives of 
the people that causes the governing bodies 
throughout the country to fail to make ade- 
quate appropriations for public health work. I 
have in mind a county in North Carolina that 
has 60,000 people, most of whom live in one 
city. They have a county-city health depart- 
ment and they appropriate one dollar per cap- 
ita for public health work. I had the privilege 
of visiting the manager of one of the large fac- 
tories in this town and he had this to say about 
their public health program: “If they do not 
have sufficient funds to carry on this work, my 
board of directors has instructed me to make 
donations to the health department to carry on 
the work as it should be carried on. We want to 
keep our people well.” 

When we get the taxpayers to feel that the 
money that is appropriated for public health 
work will bring them one hundred cents for 
every dollar expended, or more, then we will 


have no trouble in securing adequate funds. 
There is a great variation in the amount of 
money appropriated for health work by differ- 
ent cities, counties, and states. Delaware and 
Massachusetts appropriate as high as forty-five 
cents per capita, while others appropriate as 
low as two and one-half cents. Texas appropri- 
ates about three and one-half cents per capita 
for public health work. 

We have enormous economic losses an- 
nually from preventable diseases, diphtheria, 
smallpox, and typhoid fever in particular, and 
they may be prevented to a very large extent. 
Last year 411 diphtheria deaths were reported 
in Texas. 

We are now trying to urge the cities and 
towns to put on a campaign to immunize our 
children against diphtheria and in many local- 
ities much interest is shown. If we can carry 
on that program for the next five or ten years, 
we should be able to practically eliminate diph- 
theria from our state. I feel that the governing 
bodies of towns, cities, and counties owe a cer- 
tain responsibility to the people who pay the 
taxes, to guard their health and lives. I have 
taken occasion many times to state to those 
bodies that they are under an obligation to look 
after these things just as much as they are 
against crime of any kind. In fact it is a crime 
if we allow our people to become ill or lose their 
lives from a disease that could have been pre- 
vented. 


Mr. Osporn: I would like to ask if you 
spend three and one-half cents per capita for 
the health of your people, how much do you 
spend for the health of your hogs and cattle? 


Dr. ANDERSON: I am not able to give the 
exact amount, but for the biennium the sani- 
tary livestock commission receives about $800,- 
000 and the state department of health about 
$208,000. If we had had in 1928, 411 deaths 
among the white faced calves of this state, the 
proper organization could have gone before the 
Governor in an emergency and received from 
$50,000 to $100,000 to control the disease, but 
there is no excitement at all over the fact that 
we had 411 deaths from diphtheria. 


Mr. Osporn: A question comes to my 
mind as to how far cities should go in immuniz- 
ing their citizens, whom are they going to im- 
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munize? Should school children be immun- 
ized? We have our prenatal and baby clinics, 
and how far should we go with that work? You 
and I do not get much attention. I may become 
a liability. My heart may go bad and my di- 
gestion may go bad due to not knowing just 
what to do or how to take care of myself. How 
far can we go in that line? Those are some of 
the questions that come up and if any of you 
have any discussion about those or any other 
questions, bring them right to the front. 


Dr. WALKER: I do not know that I can an- 
swer them, but I can state my views at least. 
On this question of immunization I think we 
must say first that public health is not medical 
charity. Let’s start there. The municipality 
has a certain direct responsibility for rendering 
service for the indigent. It also has a responsi- 
bility for demonstrating the value of new means 
of treatment. When we take that word indi- 
gent we have to classify it as follows: (1) 
those who are indigent under all circumstances ; 
(2) those who are indigent in emergencies; (3) 
the arrival of a new baby may be an emergency. 
Sometimes they say that they have time to pre- 
pare for it, but it is usually an emergency. 
There is also the necessity of rendering demon- 
stration service. Alan Freeman, a professor at 
Johns Hopkins University, is responsible for 
the definition of the first group. He thinks that 
they constitute from 30 to 40 per cent of the 
population for which the city can feel a very 
definite responsibility. 

This group may serve as a demonstration 
which may be taken from all of the rest of the 
economic classes which make up about 15 or 20 
per cent of all the population. We have to 
give away a certain number of free samples in 
order to get people to use it. It is like introduc- 
ing any new merchandise. You have to at- 
tract them to the matter of immunization. 

Then there is the clinic service for prenatal 
care and clinic service for children, and the mu- 
nicipality has a right to furnish that. Then 
there was the question of water supply and 
sewage. If we take the total use of water and 
break it up into industrial, commercial, city 
uses generally, and domestic uses, we find the 
domestic use is a very small fraction of the 
total consumption and that the cost of treating 
the water to make it safe for domestic use is a 
very small fraction of the total cost. We pay a 
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great deal more for the convenience of turning 
on the spigot for drawing anywhere from a pint 
to a tub than we do for the protection of health. 
Therefore, the total cost is not chargeable to 
public health; neither is the matter of sewage 
disposal because the storm water is a very 
much larger cost than the domestic flow. 

I want to speak just a minute of a city in 
New York State that had the misfortune to 
have a break in its water main which was not 
discovered by the board of health and the wa- 
ter commissioners for several weeks. In the 
meantime a great amount of dirty water from 
the bottom of the river had been taken into 
the pipes with the result that there were several 
hundred cases of typhoid fever and a number 
of deaths. The city is now facing damages al- 
lowed by the court of $350,000 personal dam- 
ages of the people who were made ill and who 
died, and that money might have been spent in 
health protection. 

The experience of life insurance companies 
has been that every dollar which they spend in 
health education and health service to their 
policy-holders pays them at least two dollars 
in deferred payment of life insurance death 
benefits. They have extended the years of their 
policy-holders beyond the average span of life 
of the public which demonstrates pretty clearly 
that to a large group of people you can make 
this matter of public health a definite invest- 
ment; that it isn’t spent as some of our funds 
are spent to buy a service which yields no re- 
turn. 

I think it might be interesting at this time 
to read the per capita expenditures for certain 
services as reported in the Financial Statistics 
of Cities for 1926. We have cities of 30,000 
people spending $39.00 per capita; $3.00 for 
general government; $4.00 for police; $3.00 
for fire; 63 cents for other protection of prop- 
erty; 94 cents for conservation of health; $2.67 
for street cleaning and other sanitation; $3.63 
for highways; $2.92 for charities and correc- 
tions; $14.51 for schools; 50 cents for libraries; 
$1.35 for recreation; $1.85 for miscellaneous 
expenses. I am not criticising our expenditures 
for education but we ought to be certain when 
we make that expenditure for education that 
the risk that goes into the educational mill is 
not so loaded up with bad teeth and eyes and 
tonsil defects and other physical difficulties 
that it doesn’t get the full return out of that in- 
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vestment. I think the educators themselves are 
coming to the point of view now that it is un- 
wise to spend money on education unless we 
know that the children are in physical condi- 
tion to take advantage of it. 

In all of these remarks please do not think 
that I would have you go back to your com- 
munity and say we ought to have $2.57 per 
capita now, tomorrow, for next year’s expendi- 
tures. This whole thing must grow up in a 
reasonable, rational program fitted to your 
community. We have seen in a number of so 
called demonstration areas that the citizens 
have been encouraged to take on vne health 
activity after another as the worth of that ac- 
tivity or service has been demonstrated to them, 
until they have developed for themselves a 
sound and reasonable program of health pro- 
tection. It is a three-, four-, or five-year, or in 
some communities a ten-year program. 

The main thing that I would have you 
carry away from here is that within certain lim- 
its we know how to plan for health work. We 
know the results are worth while and we can 
tell the people with a fair degree of accuracy 
what it will cost and probably what they will 
get in return. 


Mr. Carr: Public health work is a fairly 
new proposition. Of all the trained men who 
must be obtained in connection with city work 
it is most difficult to find a man who is trained 
in public health work, who is capable of build- 
ing up a public health program. 

About fifteen years ago, and I believe 
public health work as we now understand it is 
only about that old, the typhoid rate in Niag- 
ara Falls was thirty-three per thousand and it 
was not known at that time that typhoid was a 
preventable disease. There was quite an argu- 
ment as to whether the water should be treat- 
ed. Even some of the doctors held that that 
was an entirely unnecessary expense, but those 
who desired to have the water purified won out 
and within one year the typhoid rate in Niag- 
ara Falls decreased from thirty-three per thou- 
sand to one. 

Fifteen years ago it was thought that fumi- 
gation was most essential. Now everyone in 
public health work realizes that fumigation 
may have good results in the satisfaction of the 
minds of the people where there are communi- 
cable diseases, but it has no practical value. | 


think that public health work has made most 
extraordinary strides in the last fifteen years 
and we can judge what may happen in the next 
fifteen years from the way it has progressed in 
the past. 

It seems to me that our friend Mr. Ludwig 
from Albert Lea is doing just the right thing, 
beginning with the most needed activity instead 
of starting out with an elaborate program. He 
is feeling his way and proving everything as he 
goes along. In other words the increased tax 
rate makes it necessary that the people be sold 
on the idea before they are willing to pay any- 
thing for it. 

The idea of diphtheria immunization is 
comparatively new, it is proving itself just as 
thoroughly as did the idea that typhoid fever 
was preventable. 

If we have sickness in the family we have 
to take care of it regardless of the cost. It is 
not a question of whether we can afford it; if 
necessary we will do without clothes or an au- 
tomobile which we would like to have. The 
public health work will be taken care of when 
the people appreciate its importance and what 
can be done with the proper expenditure of 
money along that line. I really think this mat- 
ter of public health is going forward quite rap- 
idly, and I am sure that the city managers are 
all anxious to put it on the proper plane. I be- 
lieve more important results can be obtained 
through the prevention of disease than through 
crime prevention or fire prevention. I believe 
that fact is coming to be appreciated by those 
who are gaining experience in public affairs. 


Mr. CHARLEVILLE: The American Public 
Health Association made a survey for me about 
a year and a half ago and it was worthwhile. 
Glendale is a city of about 80,000 population 
and growing very rapidly. We were in need of 
a health department but it was not until the 
Association had submitted its report that we 
did very much. The recommendations in that 
report enabled us to build a very modern de- 
partment. I cannot conceive of anything in 
municipal work more important than health 
work, because if a person is not physically fit 
he is a liability to his community. 


Dr. Frickwir: The Fort Worth depart- 
ment of health is carrying on nearly all health 
activities. It is organized along the lines sug- 
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gested by the American Public Health Associ- 
ation and the United States Public Health 
Service. At the present time we are conducting 
a campaign to secure toxin and antitoxin im- 
munization against diphtheria. We have the 
co-operation of the Tarrant County Medical 
Society. The doctors have sent out little cards 
stating that the director of health has asked 
that they try to immunize as many as possible 
with toxin and antitoxin. 

Of course we are carrying on a safe milk 
program. We are carrying on the child hygiene 
program. We have about sixteen health cen- 
ters where we carry on health education. We 
operate clinics for indigents and provide hos- 
pitalization for those unable to pay. We have 
prenatal clinics. We have the food and meat 
inspection. 

Our schools have a separate health de- 
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partment and, of course, a separate nursing 
staff. The schools, however, report to us and 
co-operate with us in the handling of com- 
municable diseases. 

With respect to the examination of food 
handlers, every milker, dairyman, waiter, cook, 
in fact, everyone handling food is given a 
thorough physical examination to see whether 
or not they are typhoid carriers or carriers of 
tuberculosis. We do that every six months and 
at the expense of the city and we find that we 
have been able to eliminate practically all ty- 
phoid. When we find a carrier he is marked 
and cannot work in any food establishment. 
Neither can a person work with food until the 
laboratory work is done, particularly that of 
the stool and urine. Where we see evidence of 
venereal disease we make a Wasserman blood 
test. 


Training 
Cirrrorp W. Ham, CHAIRMAN 
TRAINING FOR PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AFTER 
ENTRY INTO THE SERVICE 


By EMERY E. OLSON 
Director, Division of Public Administration, University of Southern California 


I shall deal not so much with the prelimi- 
nary education of those persons engaged in 
public administration, but rather with those 
channels or avenues which are open to the in- 
dividual already employed whereby he may 
not only increase his efficiency in his particular 
job but also enlarge and enrich his entire re- 
lationship in the community. 

A number of problems must be faced in 
connection with this question of training for 
government. These problems exist largely be- 
cause the ideas of government which you as city 
managers represent, are so different from the 
ideas of thirty-five, fifty, or seventy-five years 
ago, that there has been no time to relate the 
problem of government, as you see it, to the 
educational institutions and ideals of all the 
people who have been interested in education. 


TRAINING IN PRIVATE PROFESSIONS 


For many years our schools and universi- 
ties have been giving training in practically 


every kind of profession or trade except that of 
government. True, some specific fields in gov- 
ernment, such as law, engineering, or public 
health have received attention, but there has 
been no co-ordinated course which would train 
and equip an individual to take his place in the 
scheme of management of a “twentieth century 
municipality.” 

One reason for this lack is that only within 
the last fifty years has our American civiliza- 
tion become so largely urban as to require a 
technique of government all its own. 

At the University of Southern California 
a most interesting experiment is being con- 
ducted. Several years ago a group of public 
officials walked into the president’s office and 
took him to task because of the things he was 
not doing. They pointed out that in the state 
of California no one can sell a piece of real 
estate unless he has completed an examination 
and is licensed to sell it, and, further, the bro- 
kers there have been taking examinations for 
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years. These city officials also pointed to some 
3,000 young bankers who were taking from 
one to three courses a week every year in order 
to complete certificates in banking, looking for- 
ward to the new day in banking and finance. 
Or, again, they pointed out that in that commu- 
nity, as in every other community of the Unit- 
ed States, there were, for example, seven thou- 
sand students in one evening high school. 
Ninety per cent of the subjects studied in that 
evening high school had to do with industry 
and the cultural subjects, and very little, if any, 
attention paid to the problems of government. 

I have just returned from a convention of 
the Association of Urban Universities at Cin- 
cinnati, and find it is true all over the United 
States that these colleges and universities have 
anywhere from 1,000 to 10,000 people study- 
ing subjects of interest to them. Ninety per 
cent of those subjects, conservatively speaking, 
have to do with private business and the pri- 
vate professions and perhaps ro per cent sug- 
gest that it might be interesting to study some- 
thing about the government under which we 
live or provide some education, some opportu- 
nity, some stimulus, some inspiration for the 
man who has chosen public work as his pro- 
fession. 


TRAINING FOR PuBLic EMPLOYEES 


Needless to say, these earnest public offi- 
cials convinced the president that there was a 
field in government training which offered to 
the university a new and very real opportunity 
for service to the community. And so, for three 
years we have had an interesting time analyz- 
ing the field of public administration and evolv- 
ing courses of study which would really meet 
the needs of the person in public work today. 

These charts which I have here will sum- 
marize some of our findings. First, let me say, 
that the greatest inspiration of this experiment 
comes from the fact that for over three years 
there have been from twenty-five to thirty 
committees at work, meeting once a month, 
twice a month, or, in some cases, every week. 
These committees have been composed of men 
engaged in public business, such as engineer- 
ing, law, health, city clerkship administration, 
auditing, budgets, construction, utilities, and 
so on. These men have brought to the problem 


the wealth of their experience in the actual 
field. 


One question has dominated their discus- 
sions, namely, “What may educational institu- 
tions do for the men who are engaged in pub- 
lic service?” For decades the universities have 
been offering political science courses and they 
have been doing research in special fields. But, 
in a city like the one I represent, you can stand 
in one place and within a stone’s throw there 
are 25,000 people holding public positions un- 
der different types of the merit system—z25,000 
people actually engaged in a life work in gov- 
ernment. 

The question recurs, “What may an edu- 
cational! institution do for these?” In answer- 
ing this question it was found that in all of the 
various committee groups it seemed that, at 
one time or another, it became necessary to 
formulate certain principles, certain underly- 
ing relationships and evaluations, before the 
actual work of creating courses could progress. 
These principles had to do with the difference 
in the demands of the job of the routine worker, 
the junior executive, and the senior executive. 


TyPEs OF KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED | 


Chart I will indicate the idea. The average 
routine worker, holding an elementary posi- 
tion in the city or county government, finds 
that the technique and skill of his job are by 
far the largest element in his success. He may 
oftentimes have relations with the public but 
they are not as important as they might be for 
the junior or senior executive. Nor is his knowl- 
edge of the work in other departments as im- 
portant as it would be if he were either a jun- 
ior or senior executive. 

In considering the junior executive it was 
found that the relative importance of the 
knowledge of facts, technique, and skill in his 
job decreased in proportion to his increasing 
responsibility to plan and direct the work of 
subordinates, and in proportion, also, to his 
increasing contact with the public. 

When the work of the senior executive was 
discussed, it was realized that the relative im- 
portance of the facts, technique, and skill had 
decreased again. Knowledge of the work of 
other departments was almost an absolute ne- 
cessity. And as to his relations with the pub- 
lic, someone has suggested that this phase of a 
senior executive’s work constitutes almost 50 
per cent of his success. 

Do not misunderstand me. Although the 
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relative importance of the facts, technique, and 
skill of the job to the senior executive is only 
20 or 25 per cent of the total, yet the facts, 
technique, and skill of the job are absolute. 
The knowledge is just as essential as it was, 
but the thing that changes the elementary rou- 
tine worker into the junior and senior execu- 
tive is that counting his facts, technique, and 
skill as absolute, he can add to his capacity 
through his knowledge of other departments 
and his ability to handle public relations. In 
other words, you start from 100 per cent knowl- 
edge of the job and then you add to your ca- 
pacity these other things. 

In concluding with this chart, the commit- 


PROCEEDINGS 


be an awareness of men and their interests. 
Because, in analyzing the interests of men we 
find the motives for all of human behavior. Are 
these interests good? Do they make for the 
welfare of the entire community? 

Naturally, law and its restrictions have de- 
veloped in the regulation of human behavior. 
In legal problems of management the question 
to ask is, “Does it change good precedent af- 
fecting other situations?” The rapid growth of 
American municipalities has made it necessary 
to answer this question many times. 

A third question which arises in connection 
with problems of management is, “Is it eco- 
nomical?”’ One of the finest things that the 


ESTIMATED RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 
Types OF KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED LOWER AND HIGHER POSITIONS 









Routine Worker Junior Execulive 


tees were convinced that the only way to or- 
ganize a curriculum for the profession of pub- 
lic administration was to face the situation on 
the basis of the relative importance of these 
factors. All the educational work, they con- 
cluded, should be divided into a plan which 
recognized these relative differences, and the 
amount of time and energy given to each should 
be determined by the type of group asking for 
the course, or sitting in the classroom or sem- 
inar. 
PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT 


You may not agree with my second chart 
(see Chart II) and it is not essential that you 
do. It presents merely a few of the major prob- 
lems connected with municipal management. 
We have the municipal setting. What are some 
of the questions? Permeating them all must 


RELATIONS 





TECHNIQUE 
SKILL OF 
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Senior Executive 
Note: 25% of whole does not imply less than an excellent quality for that portion 
CHART I 


council-manager plan has contributed to Amer- 
ican municipal government is the idea that 
business methods can be applied to the running 
of a municipality. And as the question “‘Is it 
economical”’ must be answered in private busi- 
ness so, in the future, must it be answered in 
public business. 


FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE 


As the work of the committees progressed, 
first, from the relative importance of different 
kinds of knowledge (as indicated in Chart 1) 
to problems fundamental to all public manage- 
ment (as shown in Chart II), the next step 
seemed to be a survey of the basic fields of 
knowledge necessary for training in public 
service. 

Committee members differed. There were 
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those who thought in terms of general adminis- 
tration and those who thought only in terms of 
their own limited fields. But they all agreed 
that there was practically no field of human 
knowledge which public service did not touch 
in some way. 

My third chart gives some idea of how the 
particular field of public administration rests 
upon such basic sciences as economics, mathe- 
matics, political science, psychology and so- 
ciology, science and engineering, and English. 
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In concluding the discussion of Chart III 
I want to emphasize the fact that many of the 
courses were developed by the committees 
themselves. No university faculty superim- 
posed upon them its ideas of what they ought 
to learn. Public officials outlined courses, sug- 
gested material and reference sources, and al- 
though counseling with university faculty mem- 
bers, the content of the work is largely their 
own. 

While it was found that the facts, tech- 
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CHART II 


The specific courses developed are almost too 
numerous to mention, but can be seen readily 
by a glance at the chart. 

Several interesting facts were discovered 
in studying the need for different courses. In 
the field of mathematics it was found that men 
both in city and county government were em- 
ploying teachers to teach them advanced sub- 
jects which might help them in progressing in 
their city and county jobs. We also found in- 
stitutions run for private profit, getting 100 
candidates from the police force, charging from 
ten to twenty times any educational fees in the 
United States to cram them full enough of 
knowledge to pass the next police promotional 
examination. So you can see that there was an 
interest in education. 


nique, and skill of the job required every one of 
the technical subjects taught, it was felt that 
beyond this a definite attempt should be made 
in each of the courses to relate and interest the 
student in the function of other governmental 
departments. And, beyond this, to emphasize 
the relationship of each of the jobs with which 
the worker comes in contact to all of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political forces in the com- 
munity. 
COMMUNITY PROCESSES 


Chart IV gives a very general idea of those 
community processes, continuous in character, 
with which the courses should be related. Any 
public employee, unaware of the formal, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and communicative channels 
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open to him for self-development is missing a 
very real opportunity toward achievement. 


Pusiic EMPLOYEES GO TO SCHOOL 


The committees, having completed their 
work on curriculum, were next confronted by 
the question, “How can we make it possible for 
the most people to avail themselves of this 
training?’”’ Two methods have been adopted. 
First, an annual short course has been planned 
for the officials and employees of those towns 
too distant from educational centers to make 


PROCEEDINGS 


lic works to hold its classes in the city hall. 
Classes begin forty minutes after work is over 
at the end of the day, each class meeting once a 
week for twelve weeks. 

One hundred and sixty-five registrations 
of people engaged in public service took place 
the first year. The second term, opening in the 
fall of 1929, had a registration of 265, repre- 
senting positions in all types of government 
service up through to department heads. The 
latter are thinking in terms of turning their 
routine workers into higher positions, passing 


Basic Fields of Knowledge used in the Administration of Public Service 
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regular attendance feasible. For two different 
years fifty cities have been represented by 600 
public officials and public service workers from 
the departments of city and county govern- 
ments. The first year the course lasted one 
week, the second year the two weeks plan was 
tried. 

It may interest you to know that 80 per 
cent of the cities who sent their employees the 
first year, sent them again the second year. 
The second plan was just begun, and I am not 
suggesting for a moment that we have found a 
permanent plan. The university went down to 
the city hall or civic center, rented office space 
across the street, and arranged for a lease 
through the city council and the board of pub- 


the promotional examinations, or, if there are 
no promotional examinations, doing such fine 
work through the knowledge which they gather 
that they will receive promotion from time to 
time. 

The courses have been grouped so that by 
taking one night a week for two or three years 
a public official or a junior member of a staff 
may receive a certificate in his special field. 
Ffteen or twenty special fields applying to dif- 
ferent departments have been organized on a 
certificate basis. At the same time, the univer- 
sity has recognized the professional character 
of public administration and there are now or- 
ganized four-year courses leading to degrees 
in public administration. A man may study for 
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four years in the regular college, get his training 
in these courses prepared by public officials 
themselves and hold his degree in public ad- 
ministration and take some position in the pub- 
lic service, passing the various examinations as 
he goes through. 

There are also related combinations where 
a man may receive a certificate in public ad- 
ministration, having received a degree in en- 
gineering for instance, by adding the public 
administration courses. Social welfare courses 
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ing. Few of us appreciate the value of those 
early discussion groups—the opportunity they 
afforded for the exchange of ideas—the part 
they played in formulating public opinion as to 
standards of conduct. 

As the population increased, the town 
meeting became a thing of the past, and, in a 
certain sense, the newspaper has come today to 
take its place. Whatever we may say about 
newspapers, there is one thing which I think 
every public official must recognize, namely, 
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are also given in connection with public admin- 
istration degrees. The aim is that a specialist 
in a particular technical subject may get those 
related subjects which will enable him to be- 
come a public administrator in point of view. 

The community, the city, and the county 
organization must take this young man with a 
public administration point of view and make 
him a public administrator in point of fact 
through his experience. No educational insti- 
tution can do that. 


OLp AND New MetTHops 


I would like to mention one other point in 
concluding. Years ago, in government, the pub- 
lic official was educated through the town meet- 


that the newspaper is probably one of the great- 
est forces in the education of public officials 
known in American history. 

When the man in private business makes 
a mistake, a directors’ meeting is held in a back 
room and an attempt is made to get money— 
pay off as many cents on the dollar as possible 
and hide the mistake. When a public official or 
a city manager or a department head makes a 
mistake, the newspapers carry a four inch head- 
line and tell the world about it. That is educa- 
tion! And even though it may be painful at 
the time, yet the good that the newspaper has 
done is almost immeasurable in the education 
of public officials. They have made the public 
official think about all of the influences and all 
of the responsibilities toward the social welfare 
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of the people. And so, if I may say, the town 
meeting was the first and the American news- 
paper was the second educational influence, and 
it still remains a continuing factor in the edu- 
cation of public officials after they get into 
service. 

Perhaps now we shall find that we can add 
to the town meeting and to the newspaper, the 
group meetings of public officials and public 
employees in short courses and in schools of 
public administration. When public officials, 
recognizing their opportunity, sit with other 
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professional men to pioneer in the planning of 
adequate training for government service, we 
may discern the beginnings of a movement to 
make it the highest of all callings, for it is cer- 
tainly closest to the welfare of the people. 

It must be said that the success of this 
short course and of the evening classes is largely 
due to the progressive spirit of the people en- 
gaged in public service in this territory and to 
the spirit of enterprise of an educational insti- 
tution which was ready to risk the new and un- 
tried in educational work. 


DISCUSSION 


By Joun N. Epy, city manager, Berkeley, California; H. L. WooLutser, 
city manager, Winnetka, Illinois; A. J. KoENIG, city manager, Plymouth, Mich- 
igan; Proressor Orson; H. J. GrAgser, city manager, Marshall, Texas; CLir- 
FrorD W. Ham, city manager, Pontiac, Michigan; L. P. CookincHa, city 
manager, Clawson, Michigan; and E. W. STeeEL, professor of engineering, 


Texas A. and M. College. 


Mr. Epy (Paper): I shall refer to Pro- 
fessor Olson’s very able discussion only to say 
that it was extremely interesting to me. When 
I saw the charts last evening, I said if I sug- 
gested any change it would be to add, as one of 
the main subdivisions of the curriculum, a 
somewhat intensive course devoted to manage- 
ment. In other words, I would move manage- 
ment up from its subordinate place on the chart 
and accord it a place of greater importance in 
the program. Professor Olson has probably 
considered such arrangement and will know 
why it was not adopted. 


TRAINING PROGRAM IN BERKELEY 


My approach to the subject is that of en- 
deavoring to improve the ability of people al- 
ready in the service by means available within 
the service and without the use of the facilities 
of an educational institution, in other words, 
an employee educational effort wholly within 
the organization. In Berkeley we have ap- 
proached that from three directions. The first 
subdivision of the program has to do with train- 
ing the employee for his daily department job, 
which is the work of the several departments 
and is common to progressive cities everywhere. 

Second, intensive training in public man- 
agement for a selected group of junior execu- 
tives who give promise of filling advanced posi- 
tions, and also for the senior executives who 


desire to strengthen their ability in manage- 
ment. 

I think perhaps it is the experience of every 
city manager that when he seeks a new depart- 
ment head he has certain definite qualifications 
in mind but he knows, to begin with, he is not 
going to find all these qualifications in one per- 
son. He will choose the best balanced man who 
is strong in the special ability which is funda- 
mental to the job, and then he will try to build 
that man up in all points of un-balance. Several 
of our senior executives have sat in on this sec- 
ond division of the educational program. The 
third feature has to do with general informa- 
tion on subjects related to government but not 
necessarily bearing upon the local conditions, 
designed to broaden the employees’ apprecia- 
tion of the importance of government and its 
general problems. 


TRAINING FOR SPECIFIC JOBS 


As to training the employee to do his spe- 
cific job, you are familiar with the training 
courses conducted for police and fire depart- 
ments, health, engineering, and playground 
work. Those represent the ones which have 
been emphasized in Berkeley, the oldest being 
the police school inaugurated a number of 
years ago by Chief Vollmer. 

The programs in health, engineering, 
parks, and playgrounds are relatively new in 
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Berkeley. They are conducted under the gen- 
eral and immediate supervision of the depart- 
ment head with such outside assistance as he 
cares to draw in. In connection with all of 
them, there should be periodic examinations to 
test the employees. 

One minor test which I administer myself 
in Berkeley is this: At least twice a year I 
gather all our stenographers and give them 
some dictation. This seems a very simple thing 
—and it is simple; yet I know and you know 
that an occasional personal test of the people 
who act as the right arm of the department 
head gives the manager a very good idea of 
what the department head himself is doing to- 
ward the maintenance of high standards among 
his employees. 


PuBLic MANAGEMENT COURSES 


We have conducted our intensive course 
for junior executives only one year, but will be- 
gin the work again about the first of January. 
The class will meet once a week from four- 
thirty in the afternoon until about a quarter of 
six. The city gives the employee half an hour 
and he gives himself half an hour or forty-five 
minutes. This late afternoon period is more ac- 
ceptable than for the employee to go home and 
come back in the evening. The members of the 
group are selected by the department heads, 
the personnel officer, and myself, and in our 
organization of about 435 employees the class 
has numbered about twenty. We have men 
from fire, police, parks, recreation, engineering, 
building inspection, the assessor’s office, the 
purchasing office, the budget office—and we 
don’t spend any time telling these men how 
they should do their particular job. What we 
do is to spend all our time talking about the 
problems of general management and executive 
performance. 

The course is presented in three parts: 
First, general principles of public management ; 
second, what might be termed good practice of 
public management, and third, the relation- 
ships which have to be taken into account in 
making public management effective. Each of 
the three parts has ten lectures, making a total 
of thirty. About half of each class period is 
devoted to discussion. 


SuBJECTS RELATED TO GOVERNMENT 
The third phase of our program, dealing 
with general information on subjects related 


to government, but not necessarily bearing 
upon local problems, consists of a series of 
evening lectures, offering one lecture a month 
beginning with December and continuing 
through to May or June. A sample program 
was that of last year, consisting of five lectures 
as follows: 

1. Keeping Fit, by Dr. Herbert Stoltz, 
formerly state director of physical education. 
This was a most inspiring lecture by an out- 
standing authority. 

2. Observations on the Government of 
Central American Cities, by Dr. David P. Bar- 
rows, professor of political science and head of 
the department, University of California. Dr. 
Barrows had just returned from Central Amer- 
ica when he gave this interesting lecture. 

3. Reorganization of the State Government 
of California, by A. R. Heron, director of the 
state department of finance. This lecture ex- 
plained the problems involved in the effort to 
simplify the state’s administrative machinery 
and was extremely valuable. 

4. The Evolution of American Municipal 
Government, by Professor S. C. May, of the 
University of California. 

5. City Planning, by Frank D. Stringham, 
Berkeley’s first council-manager mayor, and an 
authority on planning and zoning. 

Two lectures scheduled were not given be- 
cause of unanticipated demands of a personal 
nature upon the speakers. 

I should refer briefly to the feature of our 
program of two years ago: Twice a month we 
had afternoon meetings from five to five forty- 
five, at which a previously designated depart- 
ment was responsible for presenting interesting 
phases of its work. The departments were very 
ingenuous in putting on their programs, and 
these general meetings proved especially inter- 
esting and helpful. 

In evaluating this effort, it must be remem- 
bered that each feature of the whole plan had 
its own objective. 

The semi-monthly meetings which I have 
just mentioned and at which the work of the 
different departments was explained and dis- 
cussed, proved beneficial to each department 
as it was responsible for the program, and 
helped to give all employees a better under- 
standing of the work of the entire organization. 
The monthly evening lectures by authoritative 
speakers from outside the organization were 
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designed to broaden the interest of officials and 
employees who are always tempted to think 
only in terms of the every-day job. The semi- 
nar for junior executives was planned to give 
them some understanding of the principles, 
practices, and relationships involved in munici- 
pal management, and to afford me an oppor- 
tunity to appraise the material that might be 
considered available for higher positions in the 
service. I think each feature of the program 
was successful. 


PuRPOSE OF EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


Our manual on practice has something to 
say about employee training and institutions, 
which I think is significant. It says that de- 
partment heads are responsible for instructing 
employees in the specific duties of their posi- 
tion, in the business and activities of the de- 
partment, and regarding the relationship be- 
tween the department and the city government 
as a whole; and to this end they shall provide 
such class or individual instruction as may be 
appropriate or profitable. 

At my suggestion we have introduced into 
our police school a series of three lectures which 
I have given as follows: First, some general 
facts about municipal government, its forms, 
powers, and so on; second, an explanation of 
council-manager government, and the distri- 
bution of authority and responsibility within 
it; third, the relation between the manager and 
the departments of the government, particu- 
larly as to the manager’s responsibility for and 
interest in police work. 

I think all will appreciate the propriety of 
the manual provision that the program in em- 
ployee training shall be carried on solely from 
the standpoint of the good of the local service. 
The municipal government is not an education- 
al institution and it is expected that persons 
employed for technical service and in positions 
of importance and responsibility will possess 
such a foundation of intelligence, education, 
and ability that they can within a reasonable 
time adapt their previous experience to the de- 
mands of their new environment. 

I want to emphasize the fact that we are 
not conducting an educational institution. We 
are happy when our employees attain such a 
degree of proficiency that they are invited to 
join another organization in a higher capacity 
but, fundamentally, we are training them for 
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our own local municipal service and for its 
benefit. A number of our employees have been 
invited into the service of other cities. I hope 
the experience they have had with us helped 
them get those better jobs. But I insist that 
whatever we spend in the way of time and ef- 
fort in improving employee ability and capaci- 
ty must bring returns to the city of Berkeley. 


MANUAL ON ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE 


I have not made the manual available for 
distribution, because it is in tentative form. 
When we first mimeographed it, I sent copies to 
a number of the city managers and several 
other interested persons and asked them for 
their criticism. I received some constructive 
criticisms but they have been in my files for a 
year or more, waiting for time on my part to 
incorporate them, or at least consider them. 
One of my jobs during the winter months is to 
bring the manual up to date, and then release 
it as representing Berkeley’s general adminis- 
trative practice. 


Mr. Woo.tuiser (Paper): Not having any 
connection with educational institutions I was 
somewhat overwhelmed by the detailed study 
that Professor Olson has made of the need for 
training municipal employees already in the 
service. It was quite a revelation to me to see 
what is being done at the University of South- 
ern California along this line. It impresses me 
that there must be some very real demand for 
that sort of thing. I do not know whether the 
thing that impels that interest is civil service 
requirements of California or whether it is the 
natural growth of the thought that the public 
service is a profession and a career, such as we 
find it to be in the case of England and some 
of the other European countries. 

From what I know of the situation in Illi- 
nois and other localities, even in close proximi- 
ty to university seats of learning, it seems to me 
that the conditions in California are far in ad- 
vance of anything that I have heard of any- 
where else. It surely is something of great in- 
terest to us to know that there is that demand 
for additional training and that necessity is be- 
ing met by Professor Olson and others in Cali- 
fornia in such a splendid way. 

I am wondering what situation may de- 
velop with reference to our smaller cities and 
those more remotely located with reference to 
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university facilities. Of course, the short 
courses, such as are being offered in California, 
serve that need to a certain extent. With regard 
to my own organization, it is difficult for me to 
see how very many of our people could spare 
the time and expense to go any great distance 
to take that work, particularly the routine 
work. As far as the junior and senior execu- 
tives are concerned, I think that would be en- 
tirely feasible, and they would probably wel- 
come that opportunity but the routine worker 
might find it very difficult. I would like to 
know whether any thought is being given to the 
possibility of more extensive correspondence 
courses in municipal administration. 

Some of our employees, particularly those 
working in our municipally owned utilities, 
have found it quite advantageous to take cor- 
respondence courses. I have not heard of any 
particular courses that have been designed for 
municipal workers in such fields as health and 
finance. I would be glad to know if these are 
being offered. 

Of course, the city of considerable size can 
do as Mr. Edy is doing in Berkeley. The city 
can organize courses of training both along 
general lines and specific subjects for the mem- 
bership of the staff in the various departments. 
In the smaller city, that is not quite so feasible. 


Mr. Koenic (Paper): Although small 
cities cannot usually follow the plans outlined 
by Mr. Edy, there are some things that can be 
done in every municipal organization in the 
way of training department heads and em- 
ployees in the departments to be more efficient 
in their work. I have in mind the policies of the 
large business corporations, of definitely es- 
tablishing within their organizations lines of 
promotion and encouraging the employee to 
enlarge his capacity, to make himself more val- 
uable, and even to seek positions outside of the 
organization if the opportunity is offered. 

Municipal employees should be encouraged 
to learn more about their jobs with the view of 
earning a promotion. If we lose a department 
head, for example, by resignation or otherwise, 
it seems to me we should, without much trou- 
ble, be able to pick a successor from within the 
ranks if we have taken a little care to provide 
training for employees under this department 
head so that they may aspire to the position at 
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the head of the department when it becomes 
vacant. 

The same thing is true with regard to our 
own positions. Occasionally a city manager 
finds it to his advantage to seek another posi- 
tion. The council might then find a capable 
person within the organization who would be 
qualified for the position of city manager. But 
regarding other city employees, I believe they 
should be encouraged to aspire to better posi- 
tions in the city service or even outside of it. 
Such employees are more valuable than those 
who are satisfied where they are. 

In the metropolitan areas around Detroit, 
for example, there are a number of instances in 
which police have secured training within the 
department where they were working and 
found it possible to secure promotion by step- 
ping to the position of chief of police, perhaps, 
in an adjacent community. I think that is 
something that reflects credit upon the whole 
administration. If we are able to train people 
for the general field of public service, even if 
they may go outside of our organization to 
seek promotion, I believe it is creditable. As I 
said before, this seems to be a well developed 
policy in the field of big business. I want to say 
in closing that the talk by Professor Olson, to- 
gether with his charts has been a wonderful 
help in straightening out our thinking along this 
line. 


ProFEessor OLSON: Some of you may have 
gained the impression from my talk that all the 
public employees in Southern California were 
studying government. I want to change that 
impression. Of the 35,000 people in the public 
service in the southern part of the state, 600 
enroll in the short courses each year. There is 
no disappointment in that from the point of 
view of the public officials or from the point 
of view of the educational institutions co-oper- 
ating. 

If it had not been for J. W. Charleville, city 
manager of Glendale, our school for public of- 
ficials would not be in existence. Mr. Charle- 
ville embarrassed the university administration 
by the questions asked as a city manager. The 
city manager group came to the university, de- 
manding action, asking us to do and think 
about the city administration and education in 
city affairs. To the city manager group of 
southern California is due the credit for get- 
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ting us started on our project of training for 
public officials. 

We are finding that our school is a means 
to get people interested in public affairs. Sev- 
eral faculty men and men representing various 
cities speak before luncheon clubs, Chambers 
of Commerce, women’s clubs, and other groups. 
When we point out that 600 men engaged in 
public affairs gathered together to study their 
jobs in southern California, it changes the atti- 
tude of all the people. In spite of the fact that 
there has been adult education in all other lines, 
the public has not felt that the public official 
was interested in the way other people are. 

This idea of men studying their job at 
night is not confined to your university com- 
munity; most of you have adult education in 
your high schools, or you have a junior college 
nearby. Your high school adult educational 
program offers you an opportunity to fit your 
educational system to your needs. Very often 
the evening school can fit more closely to your 
program than can the college or university. 

If the people engaged in government do not 
study their jobs in an adult educational pro- 
gram outside of working hours, they are going 
to be the only group in America not engaged in 
that activity. There are more people in the 
high schools in some of our communities after 
four o’clock in the afternoon than prior to that 
time and those are working people. The adult 
education movement in America is probably 
the most imposing movement for the next dec- 
ade, and most of our educational leaders are 
coming to that conclusion. You do not stop 
studying when you stop going to school and 
adult education in government is going to be 
just as important as it is in banking. When 
you stop to think that 40,000 junior bankers 
are going to classes every year, year in and year 
out in the United States, and in all other simi- 
lar lines educational programs are being devel- 
oped, I think as city managers and as govern- 
mental officials we have to tackle this problem 
and use every available educational organiza- 
tion, high school, junior college, or municipal 
college, whatever we can find, and, if you 
please, do as the city managers of southern 
California did, walk into your educational in- 
stitutions and tell them what you want. 


Mr. Graeser: I am particularly im- 
pressed with the idea of getting some training 
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courses in the small city. Mr. Steel is connected 
with the research department of A. and M. Col- 
lege, studying government. While we may not 
be able to set up a school in our individual city 
on account of the small size and on account of 
the fact that few managers are prepared to 
teach all departments, I am wondering if it 
would not be possible for us to have some kind 
of a correspondence course at certain periods. 
We could well afford to pay the expenses of 
several men to give courses for about two weeks 
several times a year. 


Proressor Orson: I believe that some 
employees of cities situated near each other 
could be induced to come together several eve- 
nings each week for a month or so to study mu- 
nicipal problems. Perhaps the county seat 
would be a convenient meeting place. As for 
teachers, perhaps there are men in your organ- 
ization who have had teaching experience and 
who could organize a course. 


Mr. Ham: A few years ago some highway 
conferences were held at Menominee, Michi- 
gan, about 350 miles from the university. In- 
terested persons gathered there for an intensive 
short course in highway engineering. A similar 
course was held at the University of Michigan 
each winter that was attended by men living as 
far as 200 miles away. 


Mr. Koentc: I believe that capable de- 
partment heads could contribute a great deal 
to the advancement of their subordinates by 
teaching courses even though they had not had 
any experience in teaching. 


Mr. CookINGHAM: Part of the courses at 
the state fire school were given by men from 
Michigan State College. We have a volunteer 
department of fifteen men and sent three to this 
school where they spent three days. It was nec- 
essary that they attend the classes and pass 
tests in order to get certificates. The school also 
had instructors from the Michigan Inspection 
Bureau and the Detroit fire department. 

The Michigan Association of Police Chiefs, 
at their meeting this summer, decided to estab- 
lish police training schools on the zone system. 
I think these schools for firemen and police- 
men are very important. 
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PROFESSOR STEEL: At the A. and M. Col- 
lege here in Texas we have evening courses in 
engineering. I believe that in order to enter the 
municipal service a man must have some spe- 
cial skill. It is of great advantage, of course, 
for a young man to know a great deal about 
government, but my experience is that when 
one accepts a position with any city he must be 
able to do special work. All cities need engi- 
neers, so there is one place where they can make 
their entry. Accordingly, our city management 
course is designed to give the young engineer 
some information about each of the depart- 
ments and something of his relations to the 
council and to the public. The city manage- 
ment course is one of the most popular courses 
in the graduate school. Most of the men who 
have taken it are now in municipal work. 

A number of requests have come to us from 
men in the state for correspondence courses. 
Engineers who would like to enter the munici- 
pal field want to know more about municipal 
government. If there is sufficient demand for 
such a course the college will probably take 
steps to provide it. 


Mr. Ham: In this country we have no ca- 
reer of public service such as we find in Euro- 
pean countries where not only the chief admin- 
istrators but the administrators in the various 
departments enter municipal work with the 
idea that their life is going to be spent in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs in the various 
cities of the country. I believe we ought to look 
to the time when men and women trained in 
municipal administration will enter upon their 
municipal work with the idea that it is their 
profession. 

The manager must have the leadership 
and the ability to inspire city employees. He 
must be the directing and co-ordinating influ- 
ence in encouraging definite and continuous 
study of the policies of the administration. 

I have found it helpful to hold meetings of 
junior and senior executives and go over such 
matters as are of general interest. I explain 
why certain things are being done with the re- 
sult that more interest is shown by the em- 
ployees in their own work as well as in general 
municipal problems. 


OBSERVATIONS ON AMERICAN CITY GOVERNMENT: 


By CLARENCE OUSLEY 
Dallas, Texas 


I wish first of all to pay my tribute to this 
group of pioneers in refashioning the one weak- 
ness in American government which Lord 
Bryce pointed out a good many years ago as 
the signal failure among many successes of the 
American commonwealth. Our city govern- 
ment was a disgrace until a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago and it is a gratification to me that I 
played a small part in the beginning of the re- 
form which now has come to appeal to the in- 
telligence of the urban dwellers of this nation. 


EARLY REFORMS 
I was visiting in Galveston in 1900 when 
that terrible storm prostrated that city, and 
when commission government was first insti- 
tuted as a desperate remedy for municipal de- 
cline. It may be worth while for city managers 
to be reminded that that experience laid the 


* Address delivered at the “get-acquainted” lunch- 
eon on the first day of the convention. 


foundations for municipal reform in the United 
States, because we there discerned what most 
publicists and statesmen had not observed be- 
fore, that our city governments had been fash- 
ioned after our national government and our 
state governments, with the very admirable di- 
vision of the powers of government into the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches. 
That distinction in American government, 
I think, is what caused Lord Bryce to pay such 
high tribute to the American republic. We 
made the observation which, as I say, seemed 
to have been overlooked before, that in cities 
there was no need for that distribution of pow- 
ers, because there the welfare of the citizenship 
is already safeguarded in respect to the en- 
croachment of one division of government upon 
another. As a matter of fact, our lives and lib- 
erties, our possessions and our personal well 
being are safeguarded in our national and state 
judiciary and legislation. City legislation con- 
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sists of nothing more than police regulations 
and financial adjustments. And we need but 
little judicial intelligence to determine the or- 
dinary infraction of police authority. 

Then we made the further observation that 
in this compact group of citizenship we didn’t 
need the local representation which has been 
set up in the ward governments or in the ward 
representations, so we began electing our coun- 
cilmen by the city at large. These experiences, 
I think, were the forerunners of what has now 
come to be recognized as a modern system of 
municipal government, the council-manager 
plan. 

I am not sure, however, that we have the 
last word in municipal government but I hail 
this advance as signal and as important. I am 
merely trying to suggest, as I am happy to ob- 
serve in the brief part of your proceedings to 
which I listened this morning, that there is 
still a field of research to discover improve- 
ments in the present system. 

I was struck a while ago by the impromptu 
remarks made by Mr. Carr at the conclusion of 
your meeting concerning the criticisms to which 
he had been subject. I recall once, in publish- 
ing the Fort Worth Record, that a thrifty man 
of affairs came to me one day with the rather 
sad statement that we lost a good advertise- 
ment. I inquired the reason and he said the 
advertiser was offended at something in the 
paper. I said, “That is too bad. We need the 
money.” He went on to say there was a good 
deal of complaining about things in the papers 
these days. I said, “Well, when you go for a 
week and don’t hear somebody abusing this 
newspaper, won’t you please come up and tell 
me about it, and I will know we are not doing 
our duty.” 

Likewise, when a city manager goes a 
week and is not criticized, he may take counsel 
with himself as to whether he is doing his duty. 
That is one side of the picture. The other side, 
my friends, is this. Your cities are still democ- 
racies, and democracies are moved by impulse 
as often as by judgment. I read a statement in 
the newspaper this morning that was attributed 
to the late Senator Hill of Georgia, one of the 
great men of the South. Hill said to a friend, 
“Tn any public question, give me one prejudice 
to appeal to, and I will give you roo better ar- 
guments.” Democracies are very often gov- 
erned by prejudice. You have all felt its mean- 
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ness. It is the most hateful of human traits and 
yet it is an almost universal infirmity. 

But the public administrator must recog- 
nize prejudices, and overcome them only by 
two processes. One is patience, and the other is 
painstaking, detailed information. There is a 
proneness among those in whom power is cen- 
tralized to become conceited with knowledge. I 
observed that particularly when I was called 
to do some war work at Washington. Some 
men in whom power is centralized get a con- 
sciousness of superior knowledge and wisdom, 
and neglect to inform the constituency as to 
the merits of the particular proposal under 
consideration. That kind of conceit of wisdom 
is sure to bring the reactions of prejudice to 
which Senator Hill referred. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Another observation from my experience 
is that government, national, state, or munici- 
pal, is always representative. That is rather a 
radical statement taken at its face value with- 
out interpretation, but I want to insist upon it. 
Fort Worth today enjoys perhaps the best city 
government in the state of Texas. I am saying 
that as a somewhat intelligent observation, and 
the Fort Worth city government is representa- 
tive, but I recall a time when Fort Worth had 
very bad city government. It was equally as 
representative then as the good city govern- 
ment is now. The bad government was repre- 
sentative, not of Fort Worth’s intelligence and 
virtue but of Fort Worth’s civic neglect. 

Councilmen Burton and Monagan, in 
those days, despised to participate in local 
politics. They neglected their civic responsi- 
bilities. 1 am citing those two good friends of 
mine as an example of the average business 
man. So bad government is representative of 
our neglect and good government of our alert- 
ness. 

Civic ALERTNESS 


The application of that piece of philosophy 
is that the success attendant upon city manage- 
ment in these days will endure only so long as 
civic alertness is exercised. I was a party to 
the organization, as I have intimated, which 
established the Galveston commission govern- 
ment. It was my unpleasant task to lobby the 
bill through the legislature. It was my tedious 
task to investigate the commission government 
of the city of Washington and the old Mem- 
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phis tax receivership upon which two experi- 
ences we based our daring adventure. The first 
few administrations of the Galveston commis- 
sion were by men of superior quality, and then 
we fell into the unhappy state of mind that the 
government would take care of itself and we 
began to neglect our civic duties. It soon fell 
into the hands of the same crowd who had run 
the old ward governments. So city manage- 
ment will fall into the hands of the vicious and 
the designing if the citizenship neglects its 
duty. 

So if I have a message for you city man- 
agers today it is that you take pains to culti- 
vate civic alertness, that you take pains to in- 
form your constituents, because through in- 
formation and through alertness alone may we 
retain this great advance in municipal reform. 


BETTER CITIES 


The crimes, not only of violence, but the 
commercial crimes that develop in the great 
cities constitute a great problem. So I say that 
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yours is a great task, to keep these swarming 
centers of population clean and wholesome, 
and, after all, I don’t know that a city manager 
could have a greater concern, above all other 
concerns, than to make the city which he is 
called upon to administer a wholesome, sweet 
place in which to live. For, after all, accumula- 
tion of fortune, attainment of station, and ac- 
quisition of power are proper ambitions of ev- 
ery man, and they alone seem to satisfy this 
aspiring life of ours. Life without ambition 
would be life without attainment and without 
advance and progress. 

After all, the great desideratum of all life 
is clean, sweet homes. The city that is not home 
and the city that is not wholesome for children 
and wholesome for women, wholesome for 
boys, wholesome for girls, is a failure and 
should be a curse. So if I were called upon to 
name one task above all others that might en- 
gage the genius of the men who constitute this 
great municipal reform it would be to make 
your cities better places in which to live. 


Councilmen and Managers’ Session 


WILLIAM Bryce, CHAIRMAN 


I. THE EXTENT THE CITY MANAGER SHOULD PAR- 
TICIPATE IN THE DETERMINATION OF 
PUBLIC POLICY 


By CLIFFORD W. HAM 
City Manager, Pontiac, Michigan 


The answer to this question has been 
sought after since the inception of council-man- 
ager government and has been discussed at 
practically every annual meeting we have held. 
I think we cannot formulate any exact state- 
ment or lay down any rule of thumb method to 
apply to a particular manager in a particular 
city in a particular situation. There are some 
general observations that I wish to make, how- 
ever, in this discussion. I am sure we can ar- 
rive at certain general conclusions. 

We must be clear in our definition of “pub- 
lic policy.” The type of program and the type 
of problems that program attempts to solve 
are matters of public policy. The manner in 
which the business of the city is transacted and 
the needs and results of administration pre- 


sented to the community are likewise matters 
of public policy. In fact, the term embraces 
the whole program of municipal services and 
it is not confined to the subject of legislation 
and the functions of the city council. 

This discussion must quite naturally divide 
itself into three parts: first, the extent to 
which the manager should participate in deter- 
mining public policy through formulating and 
recommending measures to the city council; 
second, the extent to which the city manager 
should participate in determining public pol- 
icy through administration; and, third, the 
extent to which the city manager should par- 
ticipate in determining public policy through 
the presentation of matters of policy to the 
public. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO COUNCIL 


To formulate and recommend policies to 
the board of directors for approval or disap- 
proval is inherent in management. Manage- 
ment is charged with being technically con- 
versant with problems and needs; management 
is charged with the ascertaining of facts upon 
subjects with which it is concerned and the 
presenting of those facts to the city council; 
management is charged with interpreting those 
facts and the recommending of policies for the 
well-being of the city. The city council is not in 
a position to perform those functions any more 
than is the board of directors of a bank or in- 
dustrial corporation. The functions of the city 
council must be, to a large extent, similar to the 
functions of any other board of directors, name- 
ly, to approve or disapprove (which is to de- 
termine) the policies after they have been 
formulated and recommended. Thomas H. 
Reed in his Municipal Government of the 
United States states it this way: “The man- 
ager also is expected to keep the council in- 
formed as to the needs of the city and to recom- 
mend measures for its adoption. For these 
purposes he is required to attend meetings of 
the council and is given the right to participate, 
without a vote, in its deliberations. The agen- 
da of council business normally should be large- 
ly prepared by the manager. His intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of every branch 
of the city service entitles his recommenda- 
tions to respect. Their constant rejection should 
be notice to him that he has lost the confidence 
of the council and that his resignation is in 
order. On the other hand, when the council 
has adopted a policy—whether or not in ac- 
cordance with the manager’s views—it alone 
is answerable to the public.” 

Nothing in the above should be construed 
to mean that the members of the city council 
themselves should not intimate and formulate 
policies of administration. This they should do 
continually. This paper has to do with the ex- 
tent to which the city manager should partici- 
pate in the determination of public policy. 
What I am pointing out is the part the manager 
should play in addition to what the city coun- 
cil does. 


AcTION oF CouNcIL FINAL 


It must also be made clear that the final 
determination through approval or disapprov- 
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al lies with the city council and because it lies 
there it must assume the responsibility of those 
policies. Further quoting Professor Reed: 
“The theory of the situation is clear enough. 
It is the duty of the council to represent the 
people in selecting a manager and determining 
the general policies of the city. A corollary to 
this is their duty to sustain complete responsi- 
bility before the people for the policies and 
conduct of the city government.” 

When the policies have been determined 
by the city council the manager must loyally 
carry out the measures as long as he is in office. 
Speaking on this subject-at our Colorado 
Springs convention in 1926, Mr. Carr had this 
to say: “A manager should always bear in 
mind that his relation toward his council is 
purely advisory in legislative matters. He may 
feel that certain legislative enactments are de- 
sirable and that certain policies are advisable, 
but if he has made his recommendation by ar- 
gument before his board he is through. The 
responsibility of action on the recommendation 
rests upon the council. The manager’s function 
is to carry out the mandate of the council.”’ 

The same idea is expressed in the code of 
ethics adopted by this Association in 1924: 
“Loyalty to his employment recognizes that 
it is the council, the elected representatives of 
the people, who primarily determine the mu- 
nicipal policies, and are entitled to the credit 
for their fulfillment.” 

We will agree that when matters have 
been decided by the council, loyalty to the 
council dictates that the decision should be re- 
ported as a unit to the public and we are not 
justified in taking any other position, publicly 
or privately, on the question. This can also 
apply to the council. When matters are settled 
in council meeting whether the vote was unani- 
mous or not the individual members of the 
council should uphold the decision of the group 
and loyalty to the administration and to the 
judgment of the entire council should dictate 
that they too should present a united front for 
the well-being of the city. 


FORMULATE POLICIES IN ADMINISTRATION ? 


The administration is, of course, the field 
of the city manager and he is solely responsible 
for the determination of the public policy set 
thereby. Again in the code of ethics of this As- 
sociation we cover this subject as follows: ‘“Al- 
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though he is a hired employee of the council, he 
is hired for a purpose—to exercise his own 
judgment as an executive in accomplishing the 
policies formulated by the council, and to at- 
tain success in his employment, he must decline 
to submit to dictation in matters for which the 
responsibility is solely his.” 

For example, the type of personnel and 
the spirit of service instilled into that person- 
nel is a matter of public policy and must be 
handled solely by the manager. When the 
council is no longer willing to trust matters of 
administration to the manager it is time for the 
manager to resign. 


MANAGER AND THE PUBLIC 


In presenting matters of public policy to 
the public the manager is often thrown into the 
role of leadership in such matters which might 
place him in a dangerous position. The mayor 
and members of the city council should present 
policies to the public. The less the manager 
does in this respect the better. Dr. A. R. Hat- 
ton of the Northwestern University has said 
that what some of the city managers appar- 
ently had not yet learned was that it is only 
after the manager has made a recommendation 
to the council and had it approved that he may 
properly and safely do more or less talking 
about it in public. It is quite natural that a 
rather large share of the work of public en- 
lightenment must be done through the man- 
ager’s office. If the manager is to perform his 
functions best he must be ahead of the rest of 
the community in his thinking on municipal 
problems and if he leads in thought then it 
seems quite natural that the public should look 
to the manager for statements and speeches 
upon things municipal. I have been very care- 
ful in the presentation of matters of public 
policy to state that I was talking on behalf of 
the city council or that in the judgment of the 
city council such and such things should be 
done. 

Of course, here again we get into the ques- 
tion of political leadership, using the word 
“political” in its best sense. It has often been 
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stated that one of the weaknesses of council- 
manager government is the lack of the devel- 
opment of political leadership in the com- 
munity. I am not sure that in the realm of 
municipal government whose functions are pri- 
marily administrative that there is need for 
political leadership. Political leadership as we 
have known it in the past has been the leader- 
ship of a single individual and as someone has 
said such leadership tends to degenerate into 
demagogism. 

What is needed and what can be obtained 
is effective group leadership with the manager 
and the council thinking collectively. There is 
such a thing as the leadership of an ideal or 
the leadership of a public policy established 
through a continuous program of public work 
throughout a term of years. I am of the opin- 
ion that such leadership under proper condi- 
tions is more representative, is more responsi- 
ble, and guarantees better government than 
would the leadership of an individual. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, then, what I have been say- 
ing has been said by Maxey, that no set line of 
demarcation has been drawn between the 
functions of the council and the manager and, 
while it is probably impossible to draw such a 
line, it must be remembered that it is the coun- 
cil that is responsible to the electors and its 
power cannot be curtailed by conceding a 
position of independence to the manager. The 
effectiveness of the entire administration must 
of necessity depend upon the cordiality of re- 
lations between the council and the manager. 

The history of American municipal govern- 
ment in many places has been blackened be- 
cause we have had individual thinking on the 
part of a political leader and collective action 
in administration the various parts of which 
have been independent of each other. What 
we strive for in council-manager government is 
collective thinking by the members of the city 
council and the manager, the leadership of a 
group and of an ideal, but unit action. 
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I am rather sorry that I was not introduced 
as a former councilman of Berkeley rather 
than from the University of California. 

There is very little to say concerning choos- 
ing a city manager because I believe every city 
has a different problem. The size of the city, 
the election campaign through which it has just 
passed, the personnel of the council, the prob- 
lems which that particular city has to meet at 
that time, are all factors which influence the 
methods that might be used in selecting a 
manager, and yet there are some underlying 
principles which would apply in all cases. 
Every city council under the council-manager 
plan should of course attempt to get the very 
best technical service which they can afford, 
and I use the word “technical” advisedly, be- 
cause after all the city manager is a technician. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATION 


The question that will arise first of all after 
any campaign is the one pertaining to the com- 
plexion of the council. Are there some members 
on the council who were opposed to the coun- 
cil-manager form of government? Are they 
unanimous in wanting to see the plan succeed? 
Or they might be divided upon other questions, 
such as a large expenditure on public works, re- 
trenchment, or any one of a number of prob- 
lems. It seems to me that if it can be done, the 
first thing a city council should do after election 
is to get together and come to some kind of an 
agreement, unanimous if possible, as to their 
general policy in regard to a city manager, and 
particularly their relationship to a manager, so 
that when they offer the position they may be 
able to tell the prospective manager with au- 
thority just what he can expect. 

If, in a council of nine, five are for a certain 
man and four opposed, it would be a mistake 
for the five to insist upon having that particu- 
lar manager. I think particularly when you 
choose your first manager, if possible, there 
should be compromise resulting in a unanimous 
decision. 

A Loca or OuTsIDE MAN 


Another point, do you want a local man or 
do you want a man from out-of-town? That 
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Il. HIRING A CITY MANAGER 


By SAMUEL C. MAY 
Associate Professor of Political Science, University of California 


will differ with every particular city. Person- 
ally, I believe the best success is usually ob- 
tained in the first manager in getting a man 
from the outside, but that is a question which 
I am sure will be discussed after this little talk 
is over. The advantage of an outside man as 
compared with a local man, particularly if the 
local man were interested in the previous cam- 
paign, is that the outside man is usually se- 
lected for his administrative ability. The first 
manager has a good many changes to make, 
slowly, let us hope, and it is therefore necessary 
for him to come in with an impartial point of 
view. The question it seems to me for the 
council to decide is whether or not it is better 
to get a man of capacity and ability without 
knowledge of the local situation except as told 
to him in a general way, as opposed to the man 
who knows thoroughly the local situation but 
who is not the technician, and again as my own 
personal judgment only, I would prefer to 
bring in the man of ability and character and 
capacity, and allow him to pick up the local 
situation as he goes along, with a certain 
amount of help from the council. 

I think we would all agree, as a general 
principle, that a city should get as many appli- 
cations as possible. The council should have 
decided on the minimum and maximum salary 
which will be paid although adjustments may 
be required, depending upon the men who of- 
fer themselves for the position. 


THE SELECTION PROCESS 


Another question which will arise is con- 
cerning the publicity which might have been 
given to those who have applied, and I think 
it is the courteous thing for the council not to 
make known the names of the applicants for 
the position, for the reason that some man who 
may not be quite satisfied with his present 
position might make application but not be 
appointed and it would perhaps harm him in 
the city which he is now serving. So I think the 
city council should be careful to receive all of 
the applications necessary, all that they can 
obtain and keep those names confidential until 
the selection is made. The public need not be 
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taken into confidence on this. The council has 
been elected and one of their chief functions, if 
not their chief function, is the selection of a 
city manager, and I think they should do that 
by themselves, perhaps calling in some confi- 
dential advice, but those names should not be 
made public. 

The question often arises as to whether or 
not you should pay the expenses of some wor- 
thy applicant from a distance. In the city of 
Berkeley we did not do that. I think distance 
has a good deal to do with it. If you have to 
send across the entire continent, of course that 
is an expense. If the distance is not very great, 
that raises another question. I have no definite 
opinion upon that matter, but no doubt some 
of the councilmen have had that question to 
decide. Before the decision is made, if possible, 
there should be a personal interview. I have 
had only one experience in the selection of a 
city manager where it was my responsibility to 
help in that selection. That was when Berkeley 
selected Mr. John N. Edy as their manager. 
If I remember correctly we had over 150 appli- 
cants and we used the process of elimination 
until we finally got down to five, then three, 
then two, and then one. We examined as care- 
fully as we could the records of all after the 
first elimination where some seemed impossible, 
and then on the last five we made very careful 
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inquiry. I remember the mayor of our city took 
a trip of some four hundred miles to investigate 
the record of one man who did not receive the 
position. 

I think before the manager is engaged 
there should be a very definite understanding 
concerning the opinion of the different mem- 
bers of the council. It is the duty of the city 
council to tell the city manager what the vote 
has been. A city manager is entitled to know 
when he takes a position whether he has all of 
them with him, or some against him, and that 
is why I think it is always wise from the point 
of view of the manager and also of the council 
itself to get, wherever possible, a unanimous de- 
cision through compromise so that the manager 
has a fair start. 

As I said at the beginning, every city has 
a different problem depending upon the funds 
available, the political situation, but in the 
end what the council really attempts to do is to 
get the best technician they can find and they 
should pay very little attention, if any, to the 
residence of their applicants unless there is 
some peculiar, difficult local problem which 
creates a special situation. 

I think I have said about all that I can in 
an extemporaneous talk, and I hope from the 
few words I have uttered some discussion may 
follow. 


Ill. IMPORTANT DUTIES OF A COUNCIL IN RE- 
LATION TO THE CITY MANAGER 


By H. E. BARDEN 
President of City Council, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


At the outset of this discussion on the re- 
lationship of council to manager, it is appar- 
ent that at least a brief outline of their respec- 
tive functions be placed before you. 

Cities changing from the old aldermanic 
form to council-manager government adopted 
a system based fundamentally on the plan of 
an elected council and an appointed trained 
executive, an expert in handling city depart- 
ments. The duties of the council, broadly de- 
fined, are to shape public policy, enact legisla- 
tion, fix the tax rate, and guide and control the 
administration. The manager becomes the 
head of all service departments with full ap- 
pointive power of employees under him, 


SELECTING A City MANAGER 


At the very outset of organization the first 
test of relationship of council to manager comes 
with the choice of the manager. He is to be 
your hired expert in charge of operations with 
a technical knowledge of his departments, a 
man with executive ability and diplomacy in 
meeting the public, a man selected solely on 
his qualification for the job. 

Do not pick your manager on a split vote 
of the council. This one misstep has been the 
cause of many good administrations going on 
the rocks. The opposing sides usually grow 
into hostile camps that worry the manager and 
wreck the government. In fairness to both par- 
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ties a council had better withhold appointment 
until they can reach a unanimous choice. In 
case of a deadlock between two or more eligible 
men you had better drop them both and go 
after a “dark horse’ and a man who can sell 
himself to the entire council. 


ATTITUDE OF COUNCIL 


Having selected your manager the next 
thing is to back him up. Place the full share of 
responsibility on him. Give him a free hand in 
the control of his department heads. This nar- 
rowing down of responsibility is one of the 
cardinal virtues of the council-manager plan. 

If your city is just changing from the alder- 
manic to the council-manager plan, the council 
members will have to ween the public away 
from the old system of getting jobs from the 
aldermen in the ward. Here, also, keep hands 
off. Give the department heads a free rein and 
hold them responsible for results only. 

In considering relationship between the 
two branches in any system of government 
there is a very important third party—the pub- 
lic, the party that has the final say. Here I 
want to stress the importance of building pub- 
lic confidence. The progress your administra- 
tion makes, depends largely on your public 
backing. 

With the public in the picture, what should 
be the attitude of the council toward the man- 
ager? Here I want to say that it is to the coun- 
cil that the public comes with its appeals, pro- 
tests, and petitions. Citizens come with appeals 
from the manager’s enforcement of zoning 
laws, from police regulations, and even from 
the fixed policies of the council. I do not refer 
to the fault-finding citizen, the so-called chronic 
kicker, but to well-meaning citizens. To illus- 
trate I refer to the experience of the Kenosha 
council, when the manager and his building 
inspector had granted a permit for the erection 
of a packing plant. They had acted fully with- 
in their authority, and yet the council, acting 
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in the public’s interest, stepped in and caused 
the permit and license to be revoked. Public 
sentiment was so strong against this sort of 
industry that the council deemed it wise to 
concede to public opinion and reverse the man- 
ager’s ruling. In a crisis the council must al- 
ways take drastic action. 

I am convinced that the citizen should al- 
ways be given a chance to be heard. In minor 
matters a councilman can usually clean up a 
case by ironing out a misunderstanding be- 
tween citizen and manager. In a stubborn case 
I would say that discretion is the better part of 
valor. It may call for a three-party conference 
—the citizen, the manager, and the council. If 
you have a good case, you will strengthen the 
manager’s hand by a full investigation and 
publicity. 

I have had the honor to serve on the Keno- 
sha council under the leadership of Mr. W. H. 
Alford, a native of the state of Texas, a man 
loved wherever he is known, and a man re- 
nowned for his fairness and justice in all his 
dealings. He believed always in hearing the 
other fellow’s side, and though he retired from 
the council two years ago, the council still re- 
fers to what we call “The Alford Fifty-fifty 
Plan.”’ Whenever there seemed to be a dead- 
lock in their negotiations, Mr. Alford would 
say, “It’s a mean man who would not go half 
way.” 

In summing up what I believe to be a 
councilman’s position with regard to the city 
manager, I would say, first, find a trained man 
big enough for the job. Give him a vote of con- 
fidence by a unanimous election. Stand square- 
ly behind him as long as you have confidence in 
him. In all matters give the public a respectful 
hearing, and remember that the people are go- 
ing to hold you, their elected representative, 
responsible, and not the manager. They are 
going to say, “we elected five men to run the 
city, and we expect them to do it.” 
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IV. DUTIES OF THE CITY MANAGER IN RELATION 
TO THE COUNCIL 


By H. J. GRAESER 
City Manager, Marshall, Texas 


The relation of the city manager to the city 
council is of very great importance to the suc- 
cessful administration of municipal affairs and, 
therefore, it is very essential that the manager 
should give much thought and study to the dis- 
charge of this duty. His successful relations 
not only redound to his personal benefit, but 
impress the public in the most wonderful way, 
establishing confidence in the manager and the 
council which is a very valuable asset to city 
wide prosperity. 

The manager holds a unique position in the 
public eye never experienced by any other pub- 
lic official for he is in the minds of the people 
supposed to know about every operation in mu- 
nicipal affairs, which we must agree is a very 
broad requirement of an individual. 


TACTFULNESS 


The manager’s attitude toward the coun- 
cil is a very vital problem, demanding tact and 
self-control at every meeting. He must possess 
wit and judgment at every moment, be truth- 
ful and pleasing in his manner under all cir- 
cumstances, diplomatic in his conduct, and in 
every way edify his official position, and en- 
deavor to make the meeting of the council a 
pleasant assembly, full of interest, and gratify- 
ing in its accomplishments. 

The manager should avoid the practice of 
discussing new business with individual coun- 
cilmen, and especially selecting one councilman 
as a special counsellor, except it be the chair- 
man or mayor, to whom he may go for prelimi- 
nary discussion of matters to prepare them for 
proper submission to the council. Local cir- 
cumstances may occur justifying occasional vi- 
olation of this policy, but great care should be 
exercised by the manager to avoid a “one man 
authority” under the council; however, circum- 
stances may arise under which an individual 
councilman may approach the manager with a 
matter of interest that he thinks should be at- 
tended to either by the manager or the council, 
in which instance the manager should be very 
attentive to his views and information, and 
cheerfully investigate the merits of the subject 


matter under discussion, and if deemed justi- 
fied, he may further discuss the matter, after 
his investigation, explaining to the individual 
councilman his finding, and if not in the power 
of the manager to act without further author- 
ity, submit the matter to the council at the next 
meeting, advising the council of the origin of the 
subject. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO COUNCIL 


When submitting any matter to the coun- 
cil, never address an individual councilman 
with your recommendation or discussion, and 
if any councilman should disapprove the man- 
ager’s recommendation, the latter should never 
address his remarks in defense of his recom- 
mendation to the individual councilman, but 
always address the entire board; this will keep 
the attention of the entire council on the sub- 
ject and not permit them to reflect on the per- 
sonal conduct or attitude of the manager. It 
will also invite the whole board to discuss the 
matter and avoid unnecessary argument and 
sometimes, perhaps, an unpleasant situation. 
Always treat the councilmen with impartiality, 
both in and out of meetings. Take no part in 
discussing the personalities of a councilman, 
and above all things take no part in politics 
tending to designate men desired on the coun- 
cil, or using influence in political persuasion. 

When submitting a matter to the council 
requiring study on their part, send each mem- 
ber a written statement together with any 
written reports on the subject, sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the meeting to permit careful investi- 
gation and consideration, so that when the mat- 
ter is brought up before the councilmen they 
may intelligently discuss the merits of the prop- 
osition, and arrive at a more advantageous dis- 
position. Never make a recommendation with- 
out having carefully investigated the situation 
and considered the subject matter to a satis- 
factory conclusion. However, if a subject is 
forced to submission before the manager has 
had opportunity to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion, he should so state to the council, and 
if the nature of the subject matter will permit, 
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it should be carried over for the next meeting; 
but if action is necessary at once then, of 
course, it is a matter of discussion and consid- 
eration of the entire board, the manager join- 
ing in the discussion to arrive at the final con- 
clusion. Such conditions usually arise when 
committees appear before the commission with- 
out having first advised the manager of their 
intended appearance. When the council-man- 
ager plan of government is properly function- 
ing, very few petitions will be submitted to the 
council before having been discussed with the 
manager or submitted through him. 


DETERMINATION OF POLICY 


The council is the legislative body of the 
government, and the manager should not as- 
sume any authority which is theirs. All policies 
effecting public interest should be by the au- 
thority of the city council, and it is the man- 
ager’s duty to enforce them without alteration 
or correction, and in his conduct before the 
public it should be apparent that he is exer- 
cising the will of the council in all such matters. 
He should always be loyal in his support of the 
council’s action, defending their purposes and 
never concur in any criticism offered by any 
citizen, remembering that silence is golden, and 
the words spoken by the manager in such inci- 
dents are swiftly on the wing. 


CouNcIL RESPONSIBLE TO PEOPLE 


If the council made an error in any matter 
of public interest, let them answer to the public. 
If circumstances compel the manager to make 
a reply to an inquiry, relative to any regulation 
or policy that seems to be unjust to the in- 
quirer, the reply should always be based on the 
intention and purposes of the council’s action. 
The manager is greatly responsible for the ac- 
tion of the council on all matters, and it is his 
duty to keep them advised and furnished with 
information to help them in their deliberations, 
but be careful not to intrude on the authority, 
duty, or responsibility of the council. The 
manager who is diligent in his business, and safe 
in his judgment will naturally win the confi- 
dence of the council, and they might be prone 
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to accept his arguments and recommendations, 
without very serious consideration on their 
part. Such conditions, if allowed to exist, will 
unintentionally drift into a one man form of 
government, with the violation of the above re- 
sponsibilities that belong to the council, and 
place an unreasonable burden upon the man- 
ager, by the loss of the council’s help in think- 
ing out the most successful conclusions. It is 
far better for the manager to have the council 
question and discuss the matters submitted 
than to approve them because of their confi- 
dence in his judgment. 


KEEPING CoUNCIL INFORMED 


The manager should always keep the coun- 
cil well informed of all the operations of the 
city, furnishing each councilman with a state- 
ment showing the operations of each depart- 
ment. These statements should be comprehen- 
sive enough to be well understood, but should 
not enter into details that will make them bur- 
densome and uninteresting. The financial re- 
port, if submitted in the proper form, is one of 
the most interesting and enlightening of all re- 
ports for by it the council can draw conclusions 
of the progress of the city improvements and 
degree of maintenance by observing the per- 
centage of money disbursed on the basis of the 
budget allowance. In small cities this state- 
ment can very easily be carried out in details 
of the various items of expenditures disbursed 
through the various departments, and showing 
the percentage disbursed for each item based 
upon the budget and a summary showing the 
amount and the percentage disbursed through 
each department with relation to the budget. 
My experience has proved that the council is 
greatly interested in studying this statersent. 

In summation of the whole subject, the 
manager should remember that he is responsi- 
ble to the city council for all his actions, and 
for the administration of all municipal affairs. 
His continuance in office is dependent upon sat- 
isfying the council with the service he renders. 
He owes to the council an honest, earnest, and 
diligent report of his stewardship. 
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DISCUSSION ON RELATIONS OF COUNCIL AND MANAGER 


By W. J. Sortie, mayor, Albert Lea, Minnesota; Frep A. RoGrErs, mayor, 
Grand Junction, Colorado; Henry A. SHERMAN, city manager, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan; Samuet C. May, University of California; I. C. Brower, 
city manager, Lima, Ohio; Bert C. WELLS, city manager, Wichita, Kansas; 
A. M. WILson, city manager, Colorado Springs, Colorado; C. A. Carran, city 
manager, East Cleveland, Ohio; C. L. RocKWELL, mayor, Pontiac, Michigan; 
and WILperR M. Ricu, former city manager, Ironwood, Michigan. 


Mayor Soruie: Since our new charter is 
less than a year old, I am pretty much handi- 
capped in discussing the question as to how far 
the city manager should participate in the de- 
termination of public policy. We have six good 
councilmen and a mayor. Then we have an out- 
standing manager. So far this year we have 
worked together harmoniously. Perhaps we are 
a little slow but it is going to take us two or 
three years to get on our feet, because our man- 
ager took over a city that was deep in debt, and 
therefore we have to take our time. 


Mayor Rocers (Paper on hiring a city 
manager): In changing from the old mayor- 
council to the council-manager form a city 
naturally expects to better conditions espe- 
cially in the administration of city affairs. 
The fitness of the applicant for the position 
of city manager, generally speaking, would lie 
in his ability to cope with problems in which 
the old régime had failed, or was not entirely 
successful. Then, too, most municipalities have 
been afflicted to a more or less degree with 
bosses, ward politics, the spoils system, and 
minority control, to the point, in some cases, 
where these features have secured a strangle 
hold. Therefore, it would seem that among the 
essential qualifications of the candidate would 
be honesty, integrity, and steadfastness of pur- 
pose. It would be well if he were equipped with 
sufficient knowledge of the machinations of the 
old system, that he may intelligently avoid the 
many pitfalls which might be placed in his path. 
In the pioneering of the new system, however, 
he will require much tact, firmness, and 
strength of character. 

In the selection, the council realizes his 
need of these qualifications; but it is our job to 
find a super-man, one more or less versed in the 
many phases of city government, unusual abil- 
ity, and a keen student of human nature. The 
council should further realize that they are un- 


trained in administration and are relinquishing 
to the trained manager the administrative du- 
ties. While we may not altogether relish the 
idea of abandoning some of our pet hobbies, or 
having others materially altered, yet this must 
take place, else why the change? In recognizing 
this need, comes the desirability of making the 
transition with the least friction, and as pain- 
less as possible. 

The success or failure in the consummating 
of some constructive changes may largely de- 
pend upon the manner in which they are pre- 
sented by the manager to the council. So, for 
our mutual benefit, the candidate should pos- 
sess, to a considerable degree, this faculty of 
personal analysis, so that he may apply it, in- 
dividually and collectively to the council, to the 
end of avoiding unpleasant reaction. 


SECURING APPLICATIONS 


In attempting the selection of a city man- 
ager, we would endeavor to get a number of ap- 
plications by advertising our need. In this we 
would also make use of the good offices of your 
splendid publication Pustic MANAGEMENT. 
Local applicants, qualifying as potential man- 
agers, would be given favorable consideration 
on account of their familiarity with our needs 
and problems. Due stress should, however, be 
laid on their possible bias or inability to with- 
stand questionable influence due to former re- 
lationships or associations, thereby hampering 
fair and impartial administration. 

The selection should be more than just 
picking out the best man in the community for 
the place. 

Should we be favored with a number of ap- 
plications, an exchange of correspondence 
would probably reduce the number to the most 
desirable two or three. From each of these we 
would request an interview, the council dele- 
gating some qualified member or members to 
acquaint the applicant as far as possible with 
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some of the local conditions, problems, and con- 
templated improvements. The prospect should 
then be given an opportunity for expression be- 
fore the council, that they might have his reac- 
tion on these matters. 


INTERVIEWING APPLICANTS 


As a matter of economy, it might be well to 
interview the applicants on different dates. In 
the event that the council should decide to hire 
the first man interviewed, this would save the 
others the expense of a trip, which might be 
considerable, especially if made from some dis- 
tance. Should the council deem it advisable to 
have personal contact with the several appli- 
cants before making a choice, I would say that 
the city should defray at least a part of the ex- 
penses of those not engaged. This would show a 
spirit of fairness and should the need arise, at 
a later date, to again fill the position, some of 
the preliminaries might be avoided. We could 
again, without any qualms of conscience over 
our treatment of those not employed, enter into 
negotiations with these same gentlemen, either 
of whose services might later prove to be alto- 
gether desirable. 


Mr. SHERMAN (Paper on hiring a city 
manager): I must admit that I have not had 
any experience in hiring city managers. I have 
been hired once in ten years and I have never 
hired anybody for manager. The nearest I ever 
came to it was on two occasions when I helped 
to hire the rector of a church. 

In discussing the question of hiring a city 
manager I shall naturally have to place myself 
in the position of a manager to be hired. One 
important thing is the proper understanding of 
the manager’s relation to his council at the time 
of his engagement. I believe a manager who 
has placed his application with the council 
should have a copy of the charter of that city. 
When he talks with the council they should ar- 
rive at an understanding as to the proper rela- 
tion between the manager and the council and 
should understand that the council is responsi- 
ble to the people for policy determination and 
that the manager is responsible to the council 
for the administration. 

During my ten years as a city manager I 
have once or twice held an opinion in opposi- 
tion to my commission, and we have had trou- 
ble which was due to a lack of proper under- 
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standing. For instance, a commissioner would 
neglect the public policy of the city and have 
considerable to say about administration. 
Those differences were cleared up when we 
came to a proper understanding. 

Professor May explained that a manager 
should not be hired in case there is a close vote 
in the council. I quite agree with him. If the 
prospective manager is informed that he is not 
the unanimous choice or nearly the unanimous 
choice, he should not accept the appointment 
because if he does he will be in for a great deal 
of trouble. 

One of the most important things from the 
standpoint of a council engaging a manager is 
to get a man with a certain degree of friendli- 
ness. I mean common-sense friendliness, for the 
man in the position of manager who cannot 
make friends and keep friends, is going to get 
the council into trouble and very likely get the 
city into trouble. The manager must tell the 
truth when he is asked for certain concessions 
and privileges. He should never promise any- 
thing that he cannot carry out or does not in- 
tend to fulfil because he will fail often enough 
in those things that he has every intention of 
carrying out. In engaging a man the council 
should look for friendliness and personality in 
a man. 


Proressor May: As I had the honor of 
presenting the paper on hiring a city manager, 
I would like to say there were two points which 
I purposely did not raise. I think they come up 
in every selection of a city manager. One of 
them is that the prospective manager should 
have experience, and secondly, that the man- 
ager should be an engineer. I will give my opin- 
ion without going into the reasons. If possible 
the council should get a man with successful 
managerial experience. Eventually that will 
become common practice. The smaller cities 
will have to take the man without experience 
and as you get into the larger cities, you will get 
the more experienced managers. Whether the 
manager should be an engineer is the second 
question. In a small city where a large part of 
the work is that of engineering, the manager 
should have had such training, but in the larger 


cities it is not necessary for the city manager! 
to be an engineer. There will be a great differ-| 
ence of opinion but my own opinion is that en- 


gineering training is not essential. There are 
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other types of training that in the long run 
are more important than that of engineering 
because primarily a city manager is an execu- 
tive and in the larger cities that is what you are 
looking for. 


Mr. Brower: Mr. Sherman has stated 
that a manager should not accept the position 
unless he received the unanimous vote of the 
council. I believe a man is justified in accept- 
ing a position when he knows that he has a bare 
majority of the commission in his favor. The 
manager is not seeking steadiness of employ- 
ment by numbers. I was appointed by a three 
to two vote. There were two men who were 
elected on the platform of removing the man- 
ager who occupied the position at that time, and 
appointing a local man at a much smaller sal- 
ary. In the first election which occurred nine 
months after my appointment, one of the three 
men who appointed me was succeeded by a So- 
cialist who was opposed to the manager form 
of government. For two years that condition 
held, then the election turned, the majority be- 
ing in favor of the manager. That existed for 
six months, then the mayor who held the bal- 
ance of power, resigned, which left two Social- 
ists and two Republicans. That existed for 
about three months, when the mayor availed 
himself of the state law and appointed the third 
man. Since that time we have had a three to 
two vote. The number of Socialists has been 
reduced to one, and the next manager, whoever 
he may be, will have at least four men in his 
favor. 

But I would like to say that in spite of that 
condition we have been able to reduce the bond- 
ed indebtedness two and a quarter million dol- 
lars. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I congratulate Mr. Brower 
upon his success in Lima. Nevertheless, I would 
hesitate to accept a position, especially if it 
were my first job, if half of my council were op- 
posed to my appointment. I would much pre- 
fer a position where more of the councilmen 
were in favor of me. However, if a person wants 
to do that and convinces the council that he is 
all right and wins them over, he has done a 
wonderful job. Certainly he is justified if he 
does it. 


Mr. We tts: I want to stand up as an- 
other living contradiction to this theory that 
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the vote should be unanimous. I was selected 
city manager of Wichita, Kansas, on a three to 
two vote and I have been there two and one- 
half years. I want to say that the truest friends 
I have on the council are the two who voted 
against me. 


Mr. Witson: I was appointed city man- 
ager nine and one-half years ago, by a very 
small majority, and with two of the daily pa- 
pers opposing my appointment. After I was 
appointed one of the opposition told me he 
would be squarely behind me. The other three 
were behind me to a man before their term of 
office expired. The strongest opponent recom- 
mended an increase in salary, so I do not be- 
lieve Mr. Sherman’s theory holds good every- 
where. Whether I have made good or not is a 
matter for the council to determine. 


Mr. Brower: There is another question 
that I would like to raise and that is whether a 
manager is justified in playing politics. I want 
it distinctly understood that I do not engage in 
so-called politics. In the recent election we had 
a distinct line drawn between communistic can- 
didates and anti-communistic candidates. Our 
charter is not in any sense of the word formed 
on the idea of Socialism or Communism. In 
that case, is not a manager justified in uphold- 
ing the principles of the government under 
which he serves? 

It seems to me that in such a case it would 
be the manager’s duty to defend his charter 
and do everything within his power to defeat 
those who would disregard the intent of the 
people who put that charter into effect. 


Mr. Carran (Paper on relation of council 
to manager): Mayor Barden’s paper covers in 
an excellent way essential duties of a council to 
its city manager. It is my opinion that the av- 
erage councilman is quite familiar with regard 
to his duties toward the manager, in fact, most 
charters explain these duties very clearly. The 
chief difficulty seems to be in electing council- 
men who have the desire to carry out these du- 
ties. Councilmen often find it too easy, for po- 
litical reasons, to make exceptions to the rules. 

I have listed a few “don’ts” that may seem 
quite obvious but which are often forgotten. 
Some city managers who have not been so for- 
tunate with councils as I have will undoubtedly 
have many other “don’ts” to offer. 
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(1) The council should not refer to com- 
mittees, matters that the manager is fully qual- 
ified to decide. If it is felt that such a practice 
cannot be discontinued, at least the manager 
should be made a member of every committee. 
He should have the council’s confidence and not 
be merely a rubber stamp. On the other hand, 
the council should take upon itself the full re- 
sponsibility for determining public policies 
through the passage of legislation. The council 
may seek the advice of the manager on such 
matters, but should not permit the manager to 
accept the credit or shoulder the blame for 
their policies. Dr. Hatton has stressed the dan- 
ger of permitting a manager to usurp the func- 
tions of the council. The manager is responsi- 
ble to the council and the council to the people. 

(2) Council should refuse to discuss with 
citizens the merits of candidates for positions 
to be filled by the manager. If each councilman 
would carry out this recognized rule, he would 
be saved much time and embarrassment during 
his term of office. 

(3) Councilmen should not render opin- 
ions to citizens on matters affecting the admin- 
istrative branch of the city government without 
being sure that they concur with the rules 
adopted by the manager. It is most awkward 
for the manager to be compelled to refuse re- 
quests already partially granted by a council- 
man without full knowledge of the facts. 

(4) Councilmen should not fail to give 
the manager their full confidence, and they in 
turn should receive the manager’s confidence. 
If a council cannot give this confidence it should 
select the manager’s successor. Each council- 
man should be as honest with his criticism as 
with his praise. I believe Dr. White has said 
that in no other profession has he found men so 
willing and glad to receive help and construc- 
tive criticism as among the managers. 

(5) It goes without saying that city man- 
agers should not be asked to assist in the elec- 
tion of councilmen even though it is difficult 
for the manager to avoid taking an active part 
especially when undesirable candidates are run- 
ning for office or when the present incumbents 
are somewhat inclined to expect the assistance 
of the manager just as they obtain it in other 
matters, and when the citizenry has failed to 
show the proper interest in demanding the best 
type of councilman. 
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Mayor Rockwe tt: In discussing the du- 
ties of a city manager in relation to the council 
I wish to say that in my long experience as a 
public official, I have always taken very serious- 
ly the question of the caliber of the men who are 
to serve the city. In Pontiac we have a council 
of seven men including the mayor. The six men 
who are serving on the council are hard-headed 
business men. They can sit around the table 
with the manager and the mayor and discuss 
perplexing problems without any heated discus- 
sion. Very little is to be gained by heated dis- 
cussion. When you have men of that type on 
the council you have but little fear in regard to 
your manager. They will see to it that the man- 
ager is of the right caliber. 

The relation of the manager to the council 
is a co-operative proposition. Team-work and 
co-operation is the secret of the whole organiza- 
tion. We have no czars in our organization, no 
one man proposition. I do not believe a czar 
type of manager or mayor would exist very long 
in our organization. 


Mr. Ricu (Paper on duties of manager in 
relation to council): The duties of a city man- 
ager are always outlined in the charter and, in 
general, are the same for all cities operating 
under the council-manager plan. The impres- 
sions I bring out in this discussion are drawn 
from personal observation and it is very likely 
that some managers and others will disagree. 


THE First CouNcIL 


When a city adopts a council-manager 
charter, the first council is usually hand-picked 
and is made up of persons who are highly intel- 
ligent and who are selected because the majori- 
ty of the people believe they will work for the 
best interests of the city. When they take office 
they know practically nothing of municipal af- 
fairs, have no political aspirations, and are sin- 
cerely devoting their time to the advancement 
of their municipal government. They select a 
city manager whom they believe is best fitted 
for the work in their city, and the reorganiza- 
tion period begins. 


Tue First City MANAGER 


Where the city manager is an outside man 
(and in most cases the first city manager is an 
outside man), he comes into the city absolutely 
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unacquainted with the petty grievances or am- 
bitions of various local factions, and is able to 
size up the situation without prejudice and de- 
velop the work along lines which will benefit 
the city as a whole. As the work of reorganiza- 
tion goes on, it becomes necessary to determine 
upon policies to be followed. In this connection 
the manager should advise the council and more 
or less determine upon thé policies for them to 
follow, keeping in mind at all times, however, 
that the city council and not the manager shall 
get the credit for any policies adopted for the 
good of the city, whether such policy is sug- 
gested by the manager or the council. In other 
words, in my opinion, the manager should keep 
in the background as far as legislation is con- 
cerned and appear to be acting in an advisory 
capacity only, as far as the public is concerned. 

The reason for this is very evident. The 
city manager is hired by the council. The coun- 
cil is elected by the people and the people 
should elect only those men who are willing to 
serve for the best interests of the community 
as a whole, and not for selfish interests. In my 
opinion the city manager can get enough glory 
for himself out of doing his own work well and 
getting the proper credit for that, rather than 
attempting to usurp the duties of the council in 
the eyes of the public. 


DANGERS TO COUNCIL-MANAGER PLAN 


While it is undoubtedly true that this pro- 
cedure is proper, there is danger ahead for the 
city and the city manager operating along this 
line. As time goes on and the next election ap- 
proaches, it often develops, unfortunately, that 
one or more of the outgoing councilmen have 
decided that they know all there is to know 
about running a city and have become imbued 
with political ambitions. Therefore they seek 
re-election and are so anxious to continue in 
power that they are willing to sacrifice any- 
thing or anybody to be re-elected. In the mean- 
time the city affairs have been running smooth- 
ly under the guidance of the expert city man- 
ager. There is no friction worth mentioning. 
The manager, who is the guiding spirit of the 
whole administration, apparently has nothing 
to do as “the city was never in such fine condi- 
tion before.”” This condition has been brought 
about by the fact that the city manager has at- 
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tended to his own affairs and has kept in the 
background as far as general policies and legis- 
lation are concerned, and, in this manner, has 
permitted all of the credit for the proper func- 
tioning of the municipal government to go to 
the city council. This procedure is theoretically 
correct, but it does not always work out for the 
best interests of the city or the city manager. 


City MANAGER A TARGET IN CAMPAIGN 


As the first or possibly the second election 
approaches, the opposition to the government 
naturally turns to something to make campaign 
material out of. In most instances there is prac- 
tically nothing to criticise as far as the affairs 
of the city are concerned if the people want to 
be honest. It often happens that half truths are 
told about certain things which are worse than 
deliberate lies. Such statements do not get far 
though as they have been confined to the curb- 
stone; and when such arguments do occur there 
are usually those present who are willing to re- 
fute such statements. The one vulnerable sub- 
ject, however, that has been used time and 
again is the city manager himself. While he, 
personally, could not be or should not be criti- 
cised, it is very easy to say, and to have the 
propaganda grow that the manager is over paid 
—that the city is running so smoothly now it is 
not necessary to have such a high priced man, 
etc. This sort of propaganda usually wins out 
in the end. The manager is sacrificed to appease 
a misinformed public, and the politically in- 
clined men are re-elected to office or other men 
of mediocre ability are elected. A new manager 
is selected at a reduced salary. 


WHoO Is THE LOSER? 


In this instance have the people gained or 
lost? It is true they have perhaps saved a few 
hundred or a few thousand dollars on the city 
manager’s salary, in exchange for which they . 
have elected or re-elected men who have lost 
sight of nearly everything except personal gain, 
consisting chiefly of political glory. 

From the picture painted, has the city 
gained or lost? Has the manager, who has rele- 
gated his own work to insignificance for the 
benefit of the council, done his duty toward the 
community he has served so faithfully? He 
certainly has done himself harm, and possibly 
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has done the community harm. However, he 
has acted as he should act, at least theoretically, 
and should feel no regrets. 

The solution of this problem is a serious 
one and is constantly before city managers. 


A MAYOR’S VIEW OF 
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Since the theoretically correct procedure will 
not always work out in actual practice, it is 
possible that there is some middle ground where 
the manager cannot be lost sight of by the 
public. 


CITY MANAGERSHIP: 


By J. W. AKIN 
Mayor, Wichita Falls, Texas 


I am surprised to find you city managers 
working so hard and earnestly. I have at- 
tended two or three conventions of other asso- 
ciations and I always find them playing. But 
you folks are doing real business here and you 
are doing some good. 

I thought I would give you a little talk 
about city managers in general. I was elected 
mayor of the city of Wichita Falls in April, 
1928, over the most popular man who had ever 
resided in that town. It was not my popularity 
or my personality that put me into office, but 
it was the fact that I advocated an amendment 
to the city charter making the appointment of 
a city manager imperative. The people saw 
the need of it and put me into office. Those 
proposed amendments to our charter have since 
been adopted. 

The original council-manager charter un- 
der which we are operating was adopted in 
1920. This charter had a flaw as it was op- 
tional whether or not a city manager should be 
appointed and, of course, the council was not 
going to give up their powers, their preroga- 
tives, and their rights and turn them over to a 
city manager. The only way ever to get a city 
manager was to pass an amendment to that 
charter making it imperative upon the council 
to appoint one. 


ADMINISTRATION AND THE MANAGER 


Now we have a “sure enough” city charter 
out our way. The city manager under our char- 
ter has been made entirely responsible for ad- 
ministrative affairs. He appoints all the offi- 
cials of the city with the exception of the city 
clerk and the city attorney. He has absolute 
charge and control of the administration. In 
other words, we have an up-to-date city char- 


* Address delivered at the luncheon meeting on 
November 21, 1920. 


ter, one under which the city manager can op- 
erate. I would rather be a goat on a sheep ranch 
than to be a city manager under some of the 
charters, where the mayor can tell the city 
manager to do one thing, the aldermen another, 
and where there is confusion from start to fin- 
ish. 
MANAGER’S RELATION TO COUNCIL 


I am reminded of one of the former city 
managers of Amarillo. He had been in office 
but three days when the mayor said, “I have 
some friends I want appointed under you. You 
must appoint them.” This city manager said, 
“Here’s my resignation. I don’t want that kind 
of an office.” Now I glory in his spunk. The 
city manager did the right thing. The city 
charter should make it clear that the mayor and 
council cannot interfere with the city manager’s 
appointment and removal power. Under a 
charter with such a provision you will have 
your city under business management and not 
under political management. 

The only way we, the mayor and council, 
can have anything at all to do with the city 
manager is to fire him. That is our only privi- 
lege and we can do that any time. That is no 
whip over our manager, George Fairtrace, be- 
cause he has been offered a job that would pay 
as much again as he is getting in Wichita Falls 
so he does not care whether we fire him, and we 
are not going to do it. 

Before the council-manager plan was 
adopted, Wichita Falls was going deeper into 
debt each year. When Mr. Fairtrace became 
city manager our total debt was $518,000. 
Today, less than twenty months since he took 
office, $268,000 of that indebtedness has been 
paid and $250,000 refunded. Each department 
is organized and runs along just like a piece of 
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perfect, well-oiled machinery, except the police 
department, which occasionally receives com- 
plaints, but that is true in other cities. You 
cannot get a college professor or a qualified 
preacher to take a job as city policeman at the 
salary of $140 per month. 


Gentlemen, if I have said anything at all 
which may give food for thought, I am very 
thankful for it. If you have had any enter- 
tainment out of what I have said I am pleased, 
but if you have been bored charge it up to O. 
E. Carr who put me on this program. 


City Planning 
A. M. Wirson, CHAIRMAN 
I. THE IMPORTANCE OF OFFICIALLY ADOPTED 
CITY PLANS 


By HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
City Plan Engineer, St. Louis, Missouri 


The purpose of city planning is to deter- 
mine certain of the physical needs of a city for 
a period of from twenty-five to fifty years, in 
the form of what is known as a “comprehen- 
sive city plan.”’ This is very much more easily 
said than done. Most city plan commissions 
fail to realize that their fundamental job is the 
preparation of a comprehensive city plan. Too 
often the lure of immediate problems distract 
the commission tentatively or permanently 
from concentration upon their principal reason 
for existence, i.e., the preparation of a compre- 
hensive city plan. 

For about twenty years, American cities 
have been considering the subject matter of city 
planning. A few cities have made creditable ac- 
complishments and some have actually pre- 
pared and officially adopted a comprehensive 
plan. Ina new field such as this, it is natural that 
there should be a degree of uncertainty until 
standards of practice have become more or less 
accepted and proved to be sound in principle 
through actual use. It can now be taken for 
granted that city planning is no longer consid- 
ered to be in the category of visionary and unre- 
alizable dreams, but is rather the highest form 
of practical idealism. Certainly there are few 
so bold as to still maintain the sufficiency and 
superiority of day-to-day decisions to meet the 
problems of our cities of tomorrow. The Amer- 
ican city is probably the most wasteful of all 
the creations of man. It is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the inevitable result of a policy of ex- 
pediency too often parading under the name 
of practicability. What is considered expedient 


municipal practice today is very apt to be con- 
sidered wasteful and short-sighted five years 
hence. 

The subject assigned for this paper is so 
obvious that it would seem scarcely necessary 
to discuss it. Certainly, every far-sighted city 
manager must appreciate the importance of an 
officially adopted city plan. More often, the 
city manager’s concern will be either how to 
prepare a comprehensive city plan or how to 
maintain and enforce a comprehensive city 
plan once prepared. This is indeed an impor- 
tant subject and though not of the writer’s 
choosing, an effort will be made to follow it as 
closely as possible. 

So long as our form of city government is 
based upon the democratic principle that lead- 
ing officials must be elected every two or four 
years, there can be no stable or permanent pol- 
icy of city building, unless there be an officially 
adopted city plan carefully and painstakingly 
prepared, judiciously amended as changing 
conditions may warrant, and jealously guarded 
from whimsical or selfish distortion. 

A plan for a city, just like a plan for any- 
thing else, whether a building, a water supply 
system, or a system of education, is dependent 
upon a harmonious inter-relationship of the 
parts which comprise it. Omission or over-em- 
phasis of any particular part leads to instabil- 
ity, unbalancing and an incomplete and un- 
satisfactory result at best. Probably the most 
important function of an officially adopted 
comprehensive plan is that it will, for the first 
time, force American cities into a realization of 
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the tremendous economic waste of present 
methods of city building. 


NEED oF Bonp BupDGET 


One of the most important results of an 
official comprehensive plan will or should be 
the preparation of a capital expenditure pro- 
gram or bond budget. No one realizes more 
than the city manager that there are definite 
limitations upon current tax revenues, out of 
which most all expenditures must be paid, even 
though payments may be deferred or spread 
over a period of years through the issuance of 
bonds. To be sure, certain costs can be recov- 
ered through special assessments for benefit, 
but this method of financing improvements has 
definite limitations. A city cannot absorb its 
full bonding power for water supply, schools, 
and a civic center, and ignore or indefinitely 
postpone capital expenditures for sewers and 
drainage, recreational needs, and adequate 
traffic circulation. There must be balancing of 
expenditures if there is to be a municipal struc- 
ture which is economically sound and socially 
desirable. 


City PLANNING A SCIENCE 


It should be too obvious for comment that 
unless there is a comprehensive city plan based 
upon past growth, existing conditions, and a 
reasonable estimate of future needs, any deci- 
sion with respect to the width and location of a 
proposed street widening, the size and location 
of a particular park, or the zoning of any spe- 
cific neighborhood, is bound to be guesswork. 
More often, without a comprehensive plan, it 
isn’t even good guess work, but rather a deci- 
sion based upon the desires and initiative of the 
most aggressive individual or group of indi- 
viduals who can bring the largest and loudest 
crowd to the council chamber. Even the man- 
ager or council that is best intentioned and in- 
dependent in its decisions and actions, lacks 
sufficient information for adequate decisions 
if there be no comprehensive city plan. By 
such a statement, it is not intended to imply 
that a city plan is a panacea for all municipal 
ills. It is merely the instrumentality which 
brings about the opportunity for decisions 
based upon permanent needs of the municipal- 
ity as distinguished from those which might be 
momentarily desirable or useful. 

City planning is becoming a definite sci- 
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ence. While admittedly still in its infancy, it 
nevertheless offers a much more scientific means 
of arriving at proper decisions with respect to 
some, not all, classes of municipal improve- 
ments than is otherwise possible. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN VARIOUS CITIES 


One of the most important advantages of 
an officially adopted city plan is the fact that 
the great majority of private development soon 
adjusts itself easily and conveniently thereto. 
This is amply illustrated in many cities that 
have adopted comprehensive elements of a 
plan such as zoning ordinances. The official 
city plan of Cincinnati has found ready ac- 
ceptance in most of that city’s new growth. In 
St. Louis it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
consummate a street opening or widening previ- 
ous to 1916. There was lack of agreement as to 
the nature or character of the projects; one 
would be objected to because of cost or because 
one neighborhood objected to another neigh- 
borhood securing such projects, and this is not 
to mention injunctions and referendums indi- 
cated for a great variety of reasons. Following 
the completion of the major street plan, each 
neighborhood found the solution of its own 
problems, busied itself in securing its own im- 
provements while the larger civic organization 
supported the projects of community-wide im- 
portance. While there have still been objec- 
tions, they have been disposed of on their 
merits and the city has been able to complete 
a large number of projects serving all sections 
of the city, with an improvement in traffic circu- 
lation facilities unsurpassed in American cities. 
The Federal government often finds a most ap- 
propriate solution for the aggravated problem 
of Federal building location where a munici- 
pality is earnestly engaged in the development 
of an officially adopted civic center plan. To- 
ledo, Kenosha, and St. Louis are building civic 
centers from official plans of several years’ 
standing and the Federal government has wel- 
comed the opportunity to locate its structure in 
such a satisfactory position. 

An official city plan often prevents unwise 
and unnecessary expenditures that might other- 
wise be unavoidable. A particularly forceful 
illustration of this occurred in Memphis. One 
morning, a group of the city’s leading business 
men and bankers called at the mayor’s office 
and urged the purchase for park purposes of a 
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large tract of ground upon which foreclosure 
proceedings were about to take place. ‘Its esti- 
mated cost was $600,000. The mayor reached 
for the city plan, found that another park was 
proposed about a quarter of a mile away, saw 
that the site in question was rather close to 
railroads and prospective industrial develop- 
ment, and persuaded that group of practical 
minded business men that their suggestion was 
an inappropriate location for a park. Without 
this plan, the city would have been compelled 
to make an expenditure of $600,000 for an un- 
wise purpose. An interesting sequel is that this 
particular tract was not merely sold and well 
developed with improvements that brought 
substantial tax returns to the city, but the site 
suggested as a more appropriate park location 
was ultimately secured by dedication and with- 
out cost to the municipality. In Duluth, a bond 
issue of $500,000 for a street widening project 
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had been passed previous to the preparation of 
the comprehensive city plan. It was found that 
the project had no justification in the city-wide 
scheme of traffic circulation facilities. Fortu- 
nately the bonds were not sold and the large 
expenditure for a city of that size was saved. 
The preparation and adoption of an official 
comprehensive city plan is a laborious and 
difficult task. A city may engage in no more 
practicable or economic activity if the work is 
carefully and wisely undertaken. The so-called 
standard city planning law prepared by the 
Division of Building and Housing of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, sets up a logical 
procedure for the preparation, adoption, and 
enforcement of comprehensive city plans. Now 
that standards and practices have become so 
well established, every municipality should se- 
cure legislative authority of this character and 
prepare and adopt a comprehensive city plan. 


Il. THE ROLE OF THE CITY MANAGER IN 
CITY PLANNING 


By JOHN P. BROOME 
City Manager, Summit, New Jersey 


Louis Brownlow in an editorial in the Oc- 
tober issue of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, said that 
the city manager should “never let fade from 
his vision; the city as it is today, and the city 
as he would mould it for tomorrow.” This 
opinion expresses very clearly and forcibly the 
role of the city manager in city planning. 


ENABLING AcTsS 


Six states have passed city planning en- 
abling acts: California, Colorado, Maryland, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
All except New York adopted the Standard 
City Planning Enabling Act prepared by the 
United States Department of Commerce. In 
addition, twenty-three other states give legal 
sanction of some description for city planning. 
In many of the remaining states movements 
are under way to secure adoption of the en- 
abling act. For instance in New Jersey a special 
committee of the League of New Jersey Mu- 
nicipalities has held several meetings during 
the past year to which outside experts were in- 
vited to discuss the problem in detail. After a 
year’s study and work, the committee finally 
agreed on a proposed bill similar to the New 


York enabling act. This was submitted to the 
annual convention of the League where it was 
unanimously adopted and referred to the prop- 
er legislative committee to be presented to the 
next session of the state legislature. 


City PLANNING ESSENTIALS 


In order to talk about the fundamentals of 
city planning I will take the three that are the 
most important as I see them: (1) the orderly 
systematic way of living results in the least det- 
riment to the individual and the greatest good 
to the majority; (2) the relation of location 
and transportation as to living, working, and 
recreation, and (3) the economic benefits to be 
derived by using land for streets, parks, and so 
on when it is first developed and when it has 
its lowest value. 

City planning is going on around us every 
day in all cities, that is, each subdivider is 
planning a small part of the city in his own way. 
Such planning means that there is a conglom- 
eration of ideas and patch-work planning, with 
no relation at all to the layout of surrounding 
properties. Such planning makes for waste and 
ugliness. Each subdivider plans his own indi- 
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vidual property so that it will be profitable to 
him. This may result in a decided disadvantage 
to the adjoining property and an inconvenience 
to the public at large. 

Businesses and industries may be scattered 
throughout various parts of the city. Even 
though found in suitable locations and per- 
mitted by the zoning ordinance, without a city 
plan they may be most inaccessible from the 
standpoint of transportation of the workmen 
who are employed there or of the buying pub- 
lic. The same thing is true of parks and play- 
grounds which may be built in a location that 
is most desirable from the standpoint of topog- 
raphy or from the economical viewpoint, but 
they may at the same time be most inaccessible 
by the people who are to use them. 

The economical benefit to be derived from 
city planning is the most tangible. It is much 
easier to avoid a mistake than it is to correct it. 
Land is much cheaper as acreage than it is as 
lots and vacant land is usually cheaper than 
land with a building on it. Every time a piece 
of desirable property changes hands it is en- 
hanced in value, therefore the time to acquire 
land for wide streets and parks is when the 
acreage is laid out into lots. 


BENEFITS OF PROPER PLANNING 


In the design and construction of storm 
and sanitary sewer systems a much cheaper 
and better system can be built when it is 
planned for the entire area, rather than built 
in numerous small installments and with little 
or no relation to the surrounding property. 

Traffic congestion today is one of the worst 
problems confronting municipal authorities, 
not only from a safety standpoint but also from 
a dollars and cents standpoint. Every munici- 
pality, large or small, has either spent money 
or is considering spending money for street wid- 
ening or some work to relieve traffic congestion. 
These enormous sums that have been spent for 
street widening and new streets might have 
been saved had a comprehensive city plan been 
adopted and followed. The Baltimore fire of 
1904 cost the city millions of dollars, but any 
man who owned property in that area at the 
time will tell you today that it was a blessing in 
disguise as it enabled the city to lay out wider 
streets. The cities of Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Dallas, Providence, New Haven, St. Louis, and 
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many others have reported that opening and 
widening streets according to their city plan 
has enormously increased property values. 

Plainfield, New Jersey, considered the wid- 
ening of a certain street about ten years ago, 
but when a survey showed it would cost $100,- 
ooo the idea was abandoned. Today they are 
putting through the same plan at a cost of 
$1,000,000. An energetic city planning com- 
mission ten years ago would have been able to 
sell the idea to the people and thus saved the 
city $900,000. 

The real gain from city planning is a hu- 
man gain. Plannéd cities are more beautiful, 
more convenient, healthier, safer, and bring 
contentment and happiness to the individual. 
This in turn brings about closer and happier 
relationships in the community. 


City PLANNING IN SUMMIT 


Although New Jersey does not have a city 
planning enabling act, Summit started work 
on a master city plan in January, 1924. A city 
planning commission was appointed by the 
council and at its first meeting sixteen commit- 
tees were created with a member of the plan- 
ning commission heading each committee, the 
chairman appointing citizens to his own com- 
mittee. Thus from sixty to seventy men started 
thinking about the future needs of the city from 
every angle of community service. This set-up 
worked for two years, during which time a full 
report was submitted by each committee. In 
January, 1926, the commission was reorganized 
with the city manager as engineer and secre- 
tary of the commission. Recommendations 
submitted by the first commission were consid- 
ered and a full time technical engineer hired 
for city planning work. Separate maps were 
made showing the existing streets, sewers, 
water, lights, garbage collection, density of 
population, and so on. These maps formed the 
basis for the master plan. Every problem that 
comes up before the council that has any bear- 
ing on city planning is referred to the city plan- 
ning commission and their recommendation 
received before any final action is taken. 

The master plan was completed at the end 
of three years of intensive study and thought. 
The chairman took the plan before all civic 
clubs, in addition to holding a public hearing on 
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it. When it was finally submitted to the council 
for their approval and adoption, the city so- 
licitor ruled that there was no legislation to 
legalize the adoption of a city plan. Notwith- 
standing this fact the city council adopted the 
master plan. We find that all developers are 
more than ready to conform to the plan and 


up to the present time it has worked just as 
well as if the state had an enabling act. 

It seems to me that if the city managers 
will study and encourage city planning they 
can do a tremendous good for the city they 
serve, and a good that will extend on to the 
end of time. 


DISCUSSION 


By Wittiam E. O'BRIEN, city manager, Kenosha, Wisconsin; J. W. 
CHARLEVILLE, city manager, Glendale, California; L. W. Hotscuer, in charge 
of city planning, Fort Worth, Texas; Samuet C. May, associate professor of 
political science, University of California; and R. W. Ricssy, city manager, 


Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Mr. O’Brien (Paper): The value of a 
comprehensive city plan cannot be stressed too 
strongly because the major street system, zon- 
ing, public squares of civic centers, recreational 
areas, and industrial sections bear a very close 
relationship which must be considered from 
the viewpoint of their effect on each of the co- 
ordinating features of city development. 

A city without a comprehensive plan has 
no way of being sure that public funds are be- 
ing expended along proper lines to develop best 
the city as a whole, with each project consid- 
ered in relation to the whole city. 


THE ZONING ORDINANCE 


It has been my experience that a city that 
has drawn its zoning ordinance after a com- 
plete survey and a comprehensive plan has 
been made will have less trouble in enforcing 
its ordinance than a municipality which sets 
out to zone without considering the probable 
growth of the city. A use map should be pre- 
pared before a zoning ordinance is passed. We 
have found in Kenosha that our major streets 
are developing very rapidly in the commercial 
property, and they are all zoned for this de- 
velopment. Had these streets been zoned for 
residential property without considering the 
fact that they were developing into major high- 
ways, the application of the zone ordinance 
would have been the cause of a great deal of 
trouble and annoyance to city officials. 

As Mr. Bartholomew has said, if there is 
no comprehensive city plan the city manager 
or council will not have the information neces- 
sary to make decisions on matters of planning 
and zoning. The public holds many ideas 


which are sound from the neighborhood point 
of view, but will not fit in with the general 
scheme of comprehensive planning, and unless 
the council is reinforced with a positive plan 
as a counter-offer it is very difficult to change 
the mind of the citizen. 

The greatest advantage of a comprehen- 
sive official city plan is that the citizens devel- 
op faith in the administration and make an 
effort to adjust their new improvements to meet 
the requirements. This has been true to a 
great extent in Kenosha, and one of the out- 
standing examples is the manner in which the 
citizens have co-operated by building $3,000,- 
ooo worth of new structures back to the pro- 
posed new widths designated by the major 
street plan. When the street is actually wid- 
ened these buildings will be in the proper 
position and will not have to be moved or 
wrecked. 


CONTROL OF PLATTING 


A Wisconsin state law gives the munici- 
pality the right to supervise the platting of 
land three miles outside of the corporate limits 
of the city. To carry out intelligently the work 
of subdivision control a city must have definite 
ideas of what to require from the subdivider in 
regard to city and lot layout, so that when the 
same becomes a part of the city it will fit into 
the plan of civic development. In the old days 
this regulation of land subdivision was con- 
trolled by the council committee of streets and 
alleys. Each year a new committee took charge 
of the platting and the result was a chaotic 
condition and has cost municipalities a great 
deal of money to correct the mistakes made. 
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Tue City PLAN CoMMISSION 


A city plan commission is a determining 
factor as to public policy in a community. The 
commission should become familiar with zon- 
ing conditions, the improvement of major 
streets, civic center, parkways, recreational 
areas, and should review all additions in the 
manner that an expert goes at his work. A city 
plan commission should have rules and regula- 
tions governing its procedure. 

After the comprehensive plan has been 
adopted, the city plan commission can assist 
the council in putting the plan into effect by 
acting as a co-ordinating unit between the citi- 
zens as a whole and the council. The city plan 
commission can formulate a program for car- 
rying out over a number of years major im- 
provements which tend to develop a city along 
intelligent lines. Too often a city plan com- 
mission feels that after the adoption of a city 
plan, its work has been completed and leaves 
the task of carrying out the proposed improve- 
ments to the city officials. 

The most successful city plan is executed 
by having a skilled employee on the city staff 
who, together with handling certain other 
duties such as the park department, building 
department, or city engineer’s office, can also 
act in an advisory capacity to the city plan 
commission. In this way problems are solved 
before money is expended on certain projects. 


RESULTS OF PLANNING 


The outstanding accomplishment of the 
council-manager government in Kenosha has 
been the development of public improvements 
along comprehensive lines as set forth in the 
city plan. These improvements have been paid 
for on a cash basis. Citizens have been sold on 
intelligent community development and they 
have co-operated 100 per cent. 

Our experience has proved that civic art 
need not mean extravagance or even added ex- 
pense, but that a definite plan and policy be 
applied to the work that affects the municipal 
scene. It costs money, but with a systematic 
development, together with a sound financial 
policy, the desired results can be obtained. 


Mr. CHARLEVILLE (Paper): It would 
seem almost unnecessary to discuss with city 
managers the importance of officially adopted 
city plans. In the first place, an experienced 
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executive would not consider any kind of a 
program without first having a well defined | 
plan, and it must of necessity have official ap- 
proval. 

The advantage of an official plan lies in 
its stabilizing influence on property values. 
Few investors would be interested in property 
unless they knew something of its possibilities 
and restrictions. Neither would they want to 
establish a business that is not in some way 
protected. There are then three noticeable 
advantages of a city plan: (1) The harmoniz- 
ing of the commercial, industrial, civic, and 
aesthetic interests of the community; (2) The 
obligation by adoption to follow a definite plan 
of procedure; and (3) The standardizing of 
realty and commercial values. All of these go 
to make up a well- rounded city plan. There are 
many other items such as set-backs, building 
restrictions, street openings and widenings, | 
civic centers, and a dozen other items that are 
fundamental. 
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There was a time when the cities took great | 
pride in lifting you to the top floor of a beauti- 
ful skyscraper so that you might better see 
their magnificent skyline. Now these buildings 
have become real problems in all metropolitan 
life. They add very materially to congestion 
and frequently concentrate enormous property 
values to a given area. Without adding my 
personal observations, I wish to quote from an 
article in the November issue of The American 
City entitled “Skyscrapers—aAssets or Liabili- 
ties.” This article states that the zeal with 
which cities in various sections of the country | 
presented figures to prove a higher rating in) 
the number of tall buildings indicates that the 
skyscraper complex has spread everywhere. 

It is pointed out in the article that while 
there is no opposition to architecturally good 
skyscrapers, full attention should be given to 
the just requirements of the surrounding land, 
so that ample light and air will be available 
for future as well as present structures in the vi- 
cinity, and that no undue congestion of side- 
walks, roadways, transit facilities, and other 
utilities will result. These requirements are 
hardly ever fully met, and the present inter-city | 
rivalry for high buildings indicates a lack of | 
foresight. 

Los Angeles restricts all buildings to the’ 
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equal of twelve-story height. This has caused 
the spreading out of the building program, and 
has not only increased the number of buildings 
and enhanced property values, but also has fa- 
cilitated the handling of pedestrian and mo- 
tor traffic. 


Mr. HotscHer: In 1928 Fort Worth 
amended its charter to provide for the estab- 
lishment of building lines under the police 
power. Since that time building lines have been 
established on sixty-five miles of major streets. 
The purpose of these lines is to enable the city 
to carry out the major street plan as the growth 
of the city warrants without undue expense. 
Building lines protect streets for an anticipated 
widening possibly fifteen years hence. Old 
_ buildings now in the right-of-way will probably 


ding | be moved by the owners by the time of the 
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_ next street widening. The erection of new build- 
ings in accordance with these building lines 
| will fix the major street system. 
Major streets have been dedicated in every 
| subdivision platted during the last two years. 
This includes territory within five miles of the 
city limits. On the other hand, if a city plan 
were Officially adopted the development of the 
city would be greatly facilitated as corporations 
defer the acquisition of locations until actual 
development is under way because of the possi- 
bility of change in the plans. 


Proressor May: I havea feeling that city 
planning in many ways is to the general com- 
munity what the city manager is to the govern- 
mental structure. City management is the co- 
ordination of administration and city planning 
is the co-ordination of the various social and 
economic benefits derived therefrom, and it is 
inevitable as the cities become more and more 
complex, they will have to be more carefully 
planned cities. It is not nearly enough to plan 
the streets and parks, you must also plan finan- 

cially. You must be able to make relative deci- 
| sons concerning the advisability of an exten- 
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sion in the school, health, or park program, and 
therefore the organization of your government 
ties in directly with city planning. In city plan- 
ning it is very essential that there be outside 
of the city government organized groups that 
can express the opinion of their own neigjabor- 
hoods and that their co-operation be secured. 

In my opinion there is nothing which 
causes more excitement in a community and 
more agitation against those responsible for 
the city government than zoning troubles. Citi- 
zen groups act as a buffer between the person 
who is not satisfied with a planning or zoning 
decision and the city. 

Somewhere in the city organization there 
should be a central place for keeping all infor- 
mation which might touch upon city planning, 
including maps, state laws, city ordinances re- 
lating to planning and zoning, and court deci- 
sions which might affect your city planning 
problems. This can be done with very little 
expense; it should be a part of your machinery. 


Mr. Ricssy: I was a member of a city 
planning commission for five years but my ad- 
vice would be that a manager should not be a 
member of the planning commission. As coun- 
cils change membership they change attitudes 
and are inclined at times to be lenient in the 
use of property. Friends of the councilmen will 
appeal from the zoning ordinance and the coun- 
cil will say, “Why, yes, we will get that through 
for you; you may build what you please on 
your land.” In the city where I was manager 
one councilman always approved appeals espe- 
cially when it was a request for a filling station 
in a residential section. To bring this question 
home to this councilman an option was obtained 
on the land next to his residence and applica- 
tion made for a filling station. He decided that 
would not suit him and he opposed it. That 
was a very effective way of bringing the situa- 
tion home to the man who wants to play poli- 
tics in the matter of zoning. 
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Municipal Utilities 


I. C. Brower, CHAIRMAN 


WHY NOT PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND OPERATIONP 


By JOHN 


BAUER 


Director, American Public Utilities Bureau, New York City 


Ordinarily shibboleths of public ownership 
proponents can hardly be applied to particular 
cases. Likewise, the opponents usually resort 
to generalities which do not fit the concrete cir- 
cumstances. There are no fundamental prin- 
ciples which may be applied with uniformity 
to all public utility properties. 

I shall endeavor not to approach the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of abstract principle, 
and yet this cannot be entirely ignored in an 
intelligent effort to find an adequate answer. I 
shall set out certain considerations which I be- 
lieve are important in the determination of mu- 
nicipal policy. I cannot hope to answer the 
questions specifically for anybody, and shall 
content myself with pointing out certain points 
which often are disregarded in the abstract ap- 
proach to the question. 

Although I have renounced abstraction, I 
shall, nevertheless, make a large concession to 
general principle. I shall not be able to avoid 
the pronouncement of opinions which I have 
not succeeded in checking up in detail with con- 
crete instances, and which probably cannot be 
checked with absolute scientific conclusiveness. 
We are, perhaps, inevitably dealing with a 
problem which requires a large element of hy- 
pothesis and opinion, which, however, must 
not be given free rein, and which should be 
kept down so far as possible to concrete circum- 
stances, if policy is to be established to fit the 
realities to actual conditions. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PuBLIC UTILITIES 


So, starting with generality, my answer is 
affirmative in support of public ownership and 
operation. Public utilities represent intrinsi- 
cally public services. Transportation, electric 
light and power, gas, telephones, water-works 
—all are fundamental to modern life, especially 
in industrial communities. They are prerequi- 
site to present-day community and industrial 
organization. They are, moreover, monopolistic 
in character, and they require the exercise of 
various public privileges which can be taken 


only for public purposes, and cannot be grant- 
ed to private business as ordinarily understood. 
Because of these characteristics, public 
utilities have an essentially different relation 
to our everyday life than the bulk of the busi- 
ness with which we have contact. They are 
thus endowed with a special public interest, 
which is not only an economic reality under 
present conditions, but which has actually been 
recognized in the fundamental law of the land. 
The services are recognized to be public, even 
though rendered through the instrumentality of 
so-called private corporations. This public 
character has set off the utilities from ordinary 
business, and has subjected them to legal con- 
trol which does not extend to other business. 


Wuy Nort Pustic OWNERSHIP 


Since the business of the utilities is public 
in character, and since it is largely monopolis- 
tic, does it not belong primarily in the domain 
of government exactly as other public func- 
tions are performed through public organiza- 
tion? Is there any vital distinction, so far as 
public significance is concerned, between the 
utility services and numerous other public func- 
tions performed by government, whether Fed- 
eral, state, or local? 

Why should not a public service be ren- 
dered directly by a public agency? Why pro- 
ceed, with the round-about course, to supplying 
public service through a private agency, and 
then, because of the anomalous situation, erect- 
ing a separate public agency to bring the pri- 
vate agency under public control? Abstractly 
considered, it would seem that the straight pub- 
lic course is preferable to the doubling around, 
which results in duplication of effort and cum- 
bersome relations. If we cannot trust a public 
function completely to a private company, and, 
therefore, create a system of public control, 
why not provide the public service directly 
through public organization? 

The conception just presented, if followed 


completely, would make a complete case for | 
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public ownership and operation, and would pre- 
clude private ownership under public control. 
If we were to start anew with the establishment 
of public utilities, this general view would prob- 
ably furnish the better course in most instances, 
especially if the governmental machinery other- 
wise existed or could be readily created to 
perform the particular functions. For all new 
utilities, public ownership certainly has a pri- 
ority of claim for consideration. But as to exist- 
ing utilities, we strike the important fact that 
we are not dealing with a condition de novo, but 
are facing a situation which, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, represents privately- 
owned utilities subject to public regulation. 
We are not facing the question of what policy 
to adopt in the establishment of a new utility, 
but, rather, the question whether we shall shift 
from one policy which has long existed and 
which is deeply rooted in our industrial and 
legal system, and turn to a different policy 
which, so far as the particular kind of services 
are concerned, has had comparatively little 
trial and for which no immediate public ma- 
chinery exists. 

The problem is to balance advantages and 
disadvantages of the system that prevails, 
against the rather hypothetical advantages and 
disadvantages of another system which does 
not exist and for which administrative machin- 
ery would have to be provided. This raises nu- 
merous questions of fact, and, probably, even 
in the most favorable instances, would leave 
substantial doubt as to the wisdom of leaving 
the known for the untried. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP PREVAILS 


We must start with the fact that, by and 
large, the existing system is that of private own- 
ership and operation with public control. We 
must recognize also that the underlying legal 
basis of control has been firmly established, 
and that actually in most of the states regula- 
tion has been provided by legislation creating 
commissions and machinery to safeguard the 
public interest with which the utilities are af- 
fected. We have taken stock of the situation, 
and realize that we are concerned with essen- 
tial services of a monopolic character; and we 
have endeavored to provide systematically for 
public protection against private abuse on the 
part of the companies. 

When it is proposed in any particular in- 
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stance to shift from the existing private own- 
ership and public control to public ownership, 
we face the question whether there is a sub- 
stantial margin of gain to be obtained. Whether 
the shift is desirable depends, I believe, largely 
upon the efficiency and public attitude of the 
present management, and upon the effective- 
ness of the system of public regulation. In 
many cases, undoubtedly, private management 
even today has not come to recognize that in 
reality it is performing a public function, in 
exactly the same way as the public schools or 
street departments are serving the public. It is 
often difficult, indeed, for the officers of a 
company which is private in form, to keep in 
mind the fact that it is entrusted with public 
responsibility, and is subject to public stand- 
ards in carrying out its operations. When the 
management does not comprehend its own pub- 
lic status and disregards its public obligations, 
it furnishes also conclusive reason for a change 
in system. 

Where the management has the proper 
public service conception, and has really con- 
ducted its business as a public trust, there 
would at best be little advantage in changing 
to a different form of organization. There might 
be gains in lower salaries of managerial offi- 
cers and a reduction in various other overheads. 
Greater economies could probably not be real- 
ized, and there would be the probable loss of 
leaving a smoothly running organization for one 
which would have to be created and would have 
to pass through a period of co-ordination. 

When a private company actually has been 
furnishing satisfactory service at reasonable 
cost, it is probably best to leave it as it is, and 
to rely upon continuance of proper relations. 
This course would be particularly wise if at the 
same time regulation has been effective in pro- 
tecting the public interest. If there is substan- 
tial harmony between the utility management, 
the public, and the commission, and if the pub- 
lic rights are really safeguarded, there is cer- 
tainly no reason for abandoning the system, on 
the ground of abstract principle, and substi- 
tuting another which, at best, probably could 
not supply service more satisfactorily and at 
less cost. The ultimate test appears in satisfac- 
tory public relations, proper service, efficient 
operation, and low cost to the public. The ques- 
tion is, how these conditions may be best ef- 
fected and maintained. 
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But even if the tri-part relations of the 
company, the public, and the commission do 
not work with roo per cent smoothness, there is 
still the practical question whether the existing 
system does not produce more satisfactory re- 
sults than would probably be obtained through 
the change to public ownership, or whether it 
cannot be improved rather than make a radi- 
cal shift. No economic agency works with com- 
plete efficiency, particularly when it has ex- 
tensive ramifications of properties, involves nu- 
merous personalities, technical problems, and 
diversity of interests. A clear balance of proba- 
bilities in favor of public ownership is necessary 
to justify the change. But there are, undoubt- 
edly, plenty of instances where the present ills 
are so bad that complete change of system fur- 
nishes the most desirable course. 


LACK OF REGARD FOR THE PUBLIC 


This nice trinitarian situation of com- 
pany, commission, and public, does not obtain 
so generally that we blandly dismiss the con- 
sideration of public ownership as an academic 
matter. The very interest in the subject, rapid- 
ly growing in recent years, is evidence that pri- 
vate ownership and public control have not 
been satisfactory, and that the public is search- 
ing for something better. There are plenty of 
instances where public disregard has been glar- 
ing, and where the question of public owner- 
ship is not academic. People usually do not get 
excited about economic and public abstrac- 
tions. They are aroused to serious discussion 
and action when they are pinched by abuses. 

There are doubtless cases aplenty where 
the management is non-progressive and medie- 
val in point of view, both toward its patrons, 
employees, investors, and public officials. Man- 
agement is often concerned more with private 
profits than public service. It is frequently en- 
tangled in contractual and financial measures 
imposed by absentee control, so that it cannot 
perform its public functions in a satisfactory 
manner. Its local efficiency may be much more 
than counterbalanced by excessive service fees 
and hidden profits tapped off through outside 
company affiliations. These are all concrete 
matters that enter into a particular problem, 
and in many cases they doubtless turn the bal- 
ance of advantage in favor of public ownership. 
It is undoubtedly the increasing prevalence of 
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such conditions which has stimulated the pub- 
lic ownership movement. 


PusBtic REGULATION WEAKENED 


There is also the question as to how effec- 
tively public regulation works. The commis- 
sions have been created to protect actively 
the public interest, to assure the consumers of 
proper service and reasonable rates. Unfor- 
tunately, however, they have been largely con- 
verted from direct public agencies, to judicial 
bodies, and for the past ten years have assumed 
the functions of a court—to receive evidence in 
individual cases and to decide according to the 
testimony presented by opposing sides. With 
this shift of status, they are no longer the rep- 
resentatives of the public, and the public side 
in service and rate questions has been largely 
neglected. The companies present their cases 
with great completeness and effectiveness, while 
the municipalities or consumers are usually 
handicapped by inadequate contact, insufficient 
experience, and lack of funds to present thor- 
oughly the public side. This is especially true 
in rate cases which turn on valuations and rate 
of return—matters which have not been sub- 
jected to satisfactory administrative standards 
and cannot be adequately managed for the pub- 
lic when its paid commissioners have turned 
judges. 

There was never the legislative intention to 
create public utility courts where companies 
and the representatives of the public might be 
heard. On the contrary, the purpose was to cre- 
ate specialized public representatives whose 
positive function was to protect, promote and 
extend the public interest; to appear in the 
courts, where necessary, as public defenders, 
and not themselves to sit as judges of other pub- 
lic representatives. This transformation has 
largely changed the system contemplated by 
law. There is no longer outright public regula- 
tion by a legislative and administrative agency. 
The positive force of regulation in the public 
interest has largely disappeared, and we are 
back to the condition of private companies per- 
forming public functions without systematic 
public control. 


Can Pusiic CONTROL BE STRENGTHENED? 


It is probably the gradual weakening of 
public control which is responsible for the util- 
ity evils which have emerged in recent years, 
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and for the consequent public discontent which 
is looking toward public ownership. In deal- 
ing with the situation, we face the question 
whether the system of regulation can be re- 
constructed so as to safeguard adequately and 
consistently the public interest, through exact 
administrative standards and effective meth- 
ods. This is, indeed, a serious problem. There 
has been increasing criticism of the commis- 
sions during recent years. In the state of New 
York, there is a special legislative commis- 
sion now in session, engaged in general stock- 
taking for the purpose of reconstructing the 
system on more effective and financially sound 
lines. 

The question is whether the existing sys- 
tem of regulation can be reconstructed so as 
to serve consistently as an agency of public 
protection. Personally, I am inclined to think 
that a much more satisfactory system can be 
established to protect the public interest, to es- 
tablish exact rate bases, eliminate the con- 
stant conflict of interest in rate adjustments, 
bring holding companies under supervision, and 
to make the commissions active agencies of 
public welfare. If such revision cannot be 
brought about, it may be desirable to shift ex- 
tensively to public ownership and operation. 
My judgment, however, is that we shall prob- 
ably fare better by a general program of mak- 
ing regulation effective, than by turning to 
wholesale public ownership. 


PRIVATE COMPANIES FIGHT REGULATION 


There is no doubt, I believe, that the com- 
panies have done all they could to make the 
system of regulation innocuous. They have 
been aided by certain fundamental court deci- 
sions which have made the task of regulation 
infinitely more difficult than necessary, if prop- 
er policies and methods were employed. In 
their success to negative regulation in the pub- 
lic interest, the companies have, I believe, cre- 
ated the greatest force to supplant them by 
public ownership and operation. It is inconceiv- 
able that the public will continue indefinitely 
to entrust fundamental public functions into 
private hands, without adequate public con- 
trol, unless the managements should prove 
much wiser in their dealing with the public than 
has been indicated or can be expected from the 
frailty of human executives. We can hardly en- 
trust public necessities to private interests, un- 


less public rights are safeguarded by explicit 
standards. Otherwise there will be abuses just 
as in the pre-regulation era and as have devel- 
oped during recent years of dead-lock and 
break-down of regulation. Public necessities 
can hardly be turned over to private monopoly 
without abuses, even under stringent public 
control. Without effective regulation, public 
ownership is the inevitable recourse. 


A PusLic OWNERSHIP PROGRAM 


First, let me state that, of course, every 
municipality, every state, as well as other 
units of government, should have the full legal 
right to proceed with a public ownership pro- 
gram. Whether the right is exercised, is a mat- 
ter that should be left for decision by the gov- 
ernment unit affected. Even if the right is not 
exercised, its existence would stand as an addi- 
tional check and inspiration to private manage- 
ment, even if the management is public-spirited 
and working under reasonably efficient public 
control. It would influence continuously the 
attitude of the management in its efforts to ex- 
tend efficiency, promote desirable relations, im- 
prove service, and reduce rates. 

But the mere grant of such a right is not 
sufficient. There are plenty of instances where 
the abstract right exists, but where actually a 
municipality is unable to proceed because of 
financial restrictions, franchise limitations, or 
prohibited costs imposed through the acquisi- 
tion of existing properties. All these matters 
must be specifically provided for, so that gov- 
ernment may actually carry out an ownership 
program if a company does not meet adequate- 
ly its public obligations. This means that there 
should be the right to exercise public credit as 
may be desirable, to recapture existing fran- 
chises and to acquire the properties at a reason- 
able price. There should always be the under- 
lying right to proceed independently with new 
construction, if the existing properties cannot 
be taken at terms consistent with the invest- 
ment, their physical condition, and present-day 
costs. 

FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


Just in passing, let me state that in certain 
instances public ownership virtually defeated 
itself as a long-run proposition, by the exces- 
sive valuations and other limitations imposed 
at the time the properties were taken over for 
public operation. It is easy to overcome all the 
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advantages of public ownership, even if opera- 
tion is most efficient, by imposing excessive 
costs and burdensome limitations. 

Let me emphasize particularly the mat- 
ter of financing. The cities, by and large, are 
subjected to rigid financial limitations in deal- 
ing with public functions. If they are to take 
over to any extent the public utilities, both 
constitution and statutory provisions for mu- 
nicipal financing must be overhauled so as to 
meet the requirements of satisfactory utility 
financing and operation. At the present time, 
most of the cities probably could not carry out 
a municipal ownership program because of the 
financial restrictions imposed upon them. They 
should be free to issue bonds for capital pur- 
poses, or even to lay assessments according to 
benefits to private property. They should be 
left free as to financial plan, but the credit of 
the community should be safeguarded by pro- 
viding for the payment of interest and princi- 
pal either out of earnings of the utility, taxes, 
or assessments. 


NATURE AND Scope OF UTILITIES 


In considering a local program, a natural 
distinction is drawn between utilities which are 
substantially local within the scope of their 
organization and management, and those which 
form part of connected systems serving other 
communities. In the case of a really local prop- 
erty, such as a street railway or an artificial 
gas plant, the problem of instituting public 
ownership and operation is comparatively sim- 
ple. The question is one of relative local effi- 
ciency and management in relation to the pub- 
lic. There may be special financial factors both 
on the municipal and company side. There 
will be questions of franchises and basic mu- 
nicipal rights and powers. All these matters 
are, however, of local concern, and can be de- 
termined exclusively from the standpoint of 
local conditions. 

The situation is materially different with 
regard to the inter-connected utilities, and dif- 
fers with respect to the extent of inter-connec- 
tion. At one extreme, take the American tele- 
phone and telegraph system, which has a coun- 
trywide ramification. Each municipality is con- 
cerned not only with local service at rates, but 
with adequate connections at reasonable rates 
with communities in all parts of the country. 
Obviously, a local municipal ownership pro- 
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gram would be virtually out of the question. 
Even state ownership would hardly meet the 
situation. There must be substantial unifica- 
tion of a countrywide character. This has been 
provided through the instrumentality of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which owns numerous subsidiaries in the sev- 
eral states. Each subsidiary is subject to local 
regulation under the state commission. There 
is no national regulation; and state regulation 
is inadequate to meet particularly the inter- 
state activities. 

The problem here is to establish not only 
effective state control, but satisfactory inter- 
state regulation. The alternative might be to 
establish national ownership and operation 
which, of course, would raise problems of such 
vastness which we cannot possibly stop to 
consider. 

We have another group of inter-connected 
utilities in the power companies. With respect 
to these, the situation is materially different 
from telephones. The electric service remains 
local; so the consumers do not require service 
connections with people outside of the imme- 
diate points of use, as in the case of telephones. 
This difference affects the possible organization 
and the feasibility of a public ownership pro- 
gram. 

ELECTRICITY 


In the electric business there has been the 
tremendous development, during the past twen- 
ty-five years, of ever-increasing advantage in 
large central station production and high trans- 
mission to the places of consumption. Under 
present conditions, scarcely any local plant in 
any municipality, except in very large cities, 
can produce electricity as cheaply as can be 
brought in through high tension transmission 
from the outside, supplied by modern stations 
of huge capacity, equipped with most efficient 
generating units. 

Here we have a technological fact which 
materially affects the problem of public owner- 
ship and operation. In most instances, it is 
quite out of the question for a municipality it- 
self to produce its own electricity, even if it has 
the underlying legal right to do so. Power can 
usually be purchased cheaper from the outside 
than can be produced locally by even the most 
efficient small plant, whether owned and op- 
erated privately or by the municipality. This 
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fact obviously places the production and trans- 
mission of electricity beyond the scope of mu- 
nicipal ownership. Such properties could be 
managed under state systems or national sys- 
tems, but they do not fit the pattern of munici- 
pal ownership. 

Actually, central stations and transmis- 
sions have been developed on a large scale un- 
der private ownership and cover areas within 
several states under a single control. The ques- 
tion is, whether the private systems should be 
replaced or really can be replaced by any form 
of public ownership? Whatever public form 
may be contemplated, it will encounter serious 
legal difficulties, especially as between state and 
interstate relations. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP FOR ELECTRICITY AND 
STEAM 


For the most part, it seems to me, it would 
be better for the present at least, to leave pro- 
duction and transmission of electric power in 
the hands of private companies under public 
control. It strikes me as more promising of sat- 
isfactory results to modernize our methods of 
public control and to fill the gap between state 
and interstate commerce, rather than to adopt 
the extremely difficult course of creating a pub- 
lic mechanism for the operation of generating 
and transmission properties. There are, how- 
ever, serious gaps in our system of regulation, 
and the possibility of public ownership should 
by no means be ruled out of consideration. 

There may be individual instances where 
even municipal ownership of steam plants may 
be desirable, as in the case of large cities, or 
where state ownership may serve to reach pop- 
ulous distribution areas by state transmission 
lines. For the most part, however, it seems to 
me that effective utilization of large steam 
plants depends upon interstate connections, 
upon generating properties and transmission 
lines which cannot be brought under the own- 
ership of individual communities or states, and 
which, I believe, can best be operated under 
private ownership and public control. But, 
let me say again that we do face the problem of 
adjusting our systems of control to meet ade- 
quately this situation. 

Where large new projects are available 
and can be developed upon an economical basis, 
with adequate markets within transmission 


reach, the usual private ownership claims have 
little weight against the great advantages of 
public development. This applies not only to 
water power, but also to steam power where 
huge plants can be constructed near coal mines. 
In such cases, the chief cost factor is capital 
investment, and the difference between interest 
rates required would place the advantage heav- 
ily on the public ownership side. As to engineer- 
ing and management, there is no reason why a 
public project should not be able to hire as good 
ability as a private organization. The claims 
for private ownership are mostly unfounded. 
I have had quite extensive contacts, and, by 
and large, I doubt whether private ownership 
has actually had superior engineers or other 
technical experts necessary for efficient con- 
struction and operation. 


WatTER Power SITES 


The situation, however, is materially dif- 
ferent in the case of certain water power sites, 
where large new plants are possible and where 
populous distribution areas are readily reached. 
I refer particularly to such instances as the St. 
Lawrence and Muscle Shoals, taking two types 
of locations. The St. Lawrence project, it seems 
to me, is best suited for New York state owner- 
ship and operation, including generation and 
transmission. The power could then be sold 
to local distributing companies, made avail- 
able to the industrial sections of the state, and 
could even be transmitted through private sys- 
tems to neighboring states. I should consider 
it a great mistake to turn the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect over to private ownership and development. 
I can find no adequate reason for such a course. 

With respect to Muscle Shoals, the job 
appears to be a national one. In my opinion, 
the Federal government should not only build 
the plant, but construct transmission lines to 
convey the power to regions where it may be 
most economically used. There may be consti- 
tutional questions, as to what extent the Fed- 
eral government can proceed with such a pol- 
icy. But if the government does not possess 
the complete right to develop Muscle Shoals 
and provide for transmission, it certainly should 
have the right; and forward-looking citizens 
should take steps to free our government from 
unreasonable handicaps with respect to na- 
tional economic policy. 
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ELectricity Best DIsTRIBUTED By CITY 


With regard to local distribution of elec- 
tricity, the situation appears to be entirely 
different from generation and transmission. 
Whatever the form of organization, as to gen- 
eration and transmission, local distribution 
should be kept distinct as far as possible. Even 
in the existing interconnected holding company 
systems, to a large extent the local distribution 
facilities are owned and operated by subsidiary 
local companies. The merging of the two types 
of property within the direct ownership and 
operation of a single company, prevents the 
consideration of local differences and makes 
more readily possible the adding of unwarrant- 
ed management fees and other charges. 

With regard to local distribution, it seems 
to me entirely feasible and in many instances 
highly desirable to institute public ownership. 
Where the distribution is satisfactorily carried 
out by a private company, at reasonable cost 
to the public and with satisfactory public rela- 
tions, there might be no particular reason for 
shifting. For the most part, however, there are 
few advantages in private distribution, and in 
most instances the balance of advantage would 
probably lie with public ownership. 

There would be particularly the avoidance 
of placing special charges and excessive over- 
heads upon the local service. There are no grave 
technical problems in local distribution; no 
highly skilled engineering staffs are necessary. 
Local distribution consists of ordinary admin- 
istrative functions, which can be readily sup- 
plied by the municipality. There would be the 
opportunity of co-ordinating the work with the 
various departments concerned with the streets, 
public places, and other public activities. There 
would be closer contact between consumers and 
public officials, as in the case of street condi- 
tions, water supply, education, and other im- 
portant services rendered by the municipality. 

It seems to me that the most promising 
field for public ownership and operation is in 
the local distribution areas. This may include 
individual cities, or may be extended to popu- 
lation districts which extend beyond the bound- 
aries of individual municipalities. But even as 
to this development, there is in each instance 
the question of what is best to be done. Seldom 
is the problem a clear-cut one, and the difficul- 
ties of establishing such a municipal program 
may be prohibitive. 
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DISTRIBUTION Costs 


The importance of keeping local distribu- 
tion separately organized whether by private 
or public ownership, appears partly in cost de- 
termination with relation to service, and partly 
in keeping available alternative sources of sup- 
ply, and thus preserving an underlying advan- 
tage of competition in production and transmis- 
sion. With regard to cost analysis, a rate higher 
than one per cent per kwh. delivered to a sepa- 
rate distribution unit, would seldom be exceed- 
ed. If, then, local domestic rates are fixed above 
five cents for any class of consumption, there 
would be immediately a challenge of the wide 
spread between purchase and re-sale. This 
would serve as constant protection against ex- 
cessive rates and against piling unwarranted 
charges upon local distribution. 

But where distribution properties and op- 
erations are merged with production and trans- 
mission, there is no sharp measure of costs al- 
locable to distribution, and excessive spreads 
do not stand out conspicuously for public criti- 
cism. Under such a system, not only excessive 
rates in general, but especially unwarranted 
spreads between different classes, are much 
more readily preserved without arousing public 
opposition. And public discontent can be more 
easily headed off by half-cent reductions, when 
a five cent cut has been long over-due. 

With regard to keeping available alterna- 
tive sources of supply, I have in mind a situa- 
tion which came recently within my profes- 
sional investigation, and which illustrates ex- 
cellently what I have in mind. The particular 
distribution area is an industrial section near a 
large city served by a local company which has 
a very efficient steam plant. It is located also 
near another system which taps water power re- 
sources and has plants in coal mine regions. 
Until recently it was independent, but was sup- 
plied by a third system which extends through 
a group of more or less connected industrial 
areas, but which obtains the power from a 
steam station over three times as distant as 
either of the other two available sources. This 
local property was recently purchased through 
stock control by the third system, doubtless to 
preserve the market against the advantages of 
location of the other two systems. The proposal 
was to merge the local company with the other 
properties, and thus abolish the local identity 
of distribution. The matter came before the 
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state commission for approval, and I testified 
against the project as dangerous to the public 
interest. Why? Because through the merger, 
the sharp distinction between distribution costs 
and production and transmission, would be ob- 
literated. The excessive costs of the supply 
would be covered up, and the cheaper alterna- 
tive costs would not stand out as object lessons 
to the consumers. 

The particular area, I believe, should have 
been left as an independent distribution unit. 
It had virtually nothing to gain by inclusion 
within a large interconnected system. It could 
be supplied permanently by any one of the 
three adjacent systems. As an independent 
unit it would always have had reason to pur- 
chase as cheaply as possible and negotiate with 
competitors. Moreover, it would then be free 
to determine its own organization. The sharp- 
ness of spread between purchase price and re- 
sale would always serve as a check upon exces- 
sive distribution outlay and expenses. And if 
the unit were publicly owned, there would be 
pressure to avoid useless positions and exces- 
sive salaries, and to co-ordinate the activities 
with other departments. Under such a system, 
I could guarantee a real reduction in rates, espe- 
cially to domestic consumers. 

I have assumed, so far as existing produc- 
tion and transmission are concerned, that pub- 
lic ownership is practically out of the question 
because of greater cost. But technological im- 
provements have come along also with respect 
to small plants. The advantages of large scale 
output and transmission may easily be over- 
come by high local efficiency of a small plant 
especially if the inter-connected system is bur- 
dened by over-valuations, various fees for al- 
leged expert services, and profits to affiliated 
companies—and if the local property as a 
complete unit with distribution is managed effi- 
ciently to keep costs down consistent with 
proper standards of service. 

I have in mind just such a situation where 
a local steam plant of only about 12,000 kw. 
capacity has maintained an excellent record, 
built up much of the property out of earnings, 
and has today a maximum rate of four cents 
per kwh., when the prevailing maximum in 
other communities as favorably situated is 
nearer ten cents per kwh. What should be done 


with the local plant? By all means keep it for 
the municipality, but especially keep the distri- 
bution system. I doubt whether the local ad- 
vantage lies much in the plant. Power could 
probably be purchased as cheaply as it has been 
produced. The paramount advantage has been 
in keeping down distribution costs, escaping 
the burdens of overvaluation, fees, and inter- 
company profits! 

I recently reviewed a pamphlet published 
by the National Electric Light Association. Its 
objective was to make out a case for private as 
against public ownership and operation. Be- 
sides a mass of invalid claims, baseless assump- 
tions, and meaningless quotations, it presented 
a formidable list of publicly owned properties 
sold to private companies. I should delight in 
the opportunity to investigate the occasion of 
the sales, to find just what arguments and fac- 
tors were used, and particularly determine the 
results to the communities. I should like to 
compare the service and rates five or ten years 
after the sale, with conditions in similar com- 
munities where the properties, especially the 
distribution systems, have been kept in pub- 
lic ownership. I surmise that whatever eco- 
nomic advantages there were in the joining with 
inter-connected systems, they were mostly ab- 
sorbed by valuations, fees, and profits, with 
little advantage for the consumers. My guess 
is that the public ownership communities have 
served the consumers better, because they have 
kept free from the uncontrolled inter-company 
charges imposed upon local rates. This is a 
subject which, I believe, deserves extensive in- 
vestigation. I wish that I could see my way 
clear to do the job. 

In conclusion, let me state that my effort 
has been not to solve the problem for anybody, 
but rather to indicate the kind of considera- 
tions that must be taken into account in each 
instance, if a wise policy is to be adopted. Let 
me add also that whatever efforts may be made 
for the extension of public ownership, it is nec- 
essary at the same time to examine conditions 
as to regulation and to revise the present system 
so as to make it an effective instrument of 
public policy. Development in both directions 
is essential for proper representation of public 
interest. 
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DISCUSSION 


By Russe tt P. Price, city manager, Hamilton, Ohio; Boyp A. BENNETT, 
Public Works Engineering Corporation, New York; P. P. Prtcuer, city man- 
ager, Salisbury, North Carolina; C. A. WINDER, supervisor of public utilities, 
Fort Worth, Texas; ApAm R. JoHNson, city manager, Austin, Texas; A. M. 
WItson, city manager, Colorado Springs, Colorado; S. P. MALoNg, city man- 
ager, Pawhuska, Oklahoma; H. M. RENNER, city manager, Woodward, Okla- 
homa; T. E. THompson, city manager, Grand Junction, Colorado; J. B. Mc- 
ALLESTER, McAllester, Oklahoma; O. E. Carr, city manager, Fort Worth, 
Texas; and, I. C. Brower, city manager, Lima, Ohio. 


Mr. Price: (Paper) As Mr. Bauer points 
out, it does seem useless, especially in the case 
of privately owned electric light and power 
plants, to provide private control for the con- 
duct of the business and public control for the 
purpose of rate-making. Mr. Bauer further 
points out that municipally owned utilities of 
this type are for the most part not successful. 
Under democratic government, the majority 
are supposed to control and to exercise, through 
their representatives, all governmental func- 
tions, but as a matter of fact, the real govern- 
ment is usually carried on by a few political 
leaders who are able, through their influence, to 
control the funds and to have themselves or 
their representatives elected to office. The net 
result is that inefficiency is sure to result to a 
greater or less extent until the citizens, aroused 
by the abuse of power, temporarily insist on 
better government. With the advent of efficient 
administration, these serious defects are elim- 
inated. 


PRIVATE AND PuBLIC OWNERSHIP 
CoMPARED 

As a general proposition, a municipality 
can furnish service at a cost as low as can be 
furnished by well operated private companies. 
The municipality can afford to limit its gross 
earnings so that the return will pay operating 
expenses including taxes, depreciation, mini- 
mum interest rate, and sinking fund require- 
ments, while a private company must earn at 
least 3 to 4 per cent more than the city in order 
to make its investment a paying proposition. 
As a result, a city with good management can 
usually furnish service at a less cost to the con- 
sumer than can a private company, but in fact, 
in many cases the city actually furnishes such 
service at a loss by leaving out of consideration 
the interest, taxes, depreciation, and sinking 


fund requirements. Such items must be in- 
cluded. 

Privately operated utilities often give un- 
satisfactory and inadequate service and even 
resort to corrupt means in order to attain un- 
fair advantages. They charge exorbitant rates 
for inadequate service. The evils resulting from 
private ownership frequently result in the erec- 
tion of a plant by the city to compete with the 
privately owned plant. I believe municipal 
ownership should be attained by the purchase 
or condemnation of the privately owned utility 
rather than by the construction of a competi- 
tive plant. Municipally owned water plants 
give better service than do privately owned 
plants as the former do not seek to earn a huge 
profit and such surplus amounts as are avail- 
able can readily be used for the expansion of 
the existing system. In many instances, mu- 
nicipalities can afford not only to supply water 
of satisfactory sanitary quality but can pro- 
vide soft water without changing the rates. 

With reference to sewage collection and 
sewage disposal, cities have been reluctant to 
construct treatment works partly because there 
is no revenue to be derived. Recent legislation 
in Ohio, New York, Texas, and other states 
will make this field attractive for private in- 
terests. Many Ohio cities now have sewer rates 
as well as water rates. 

In discussing electric utilities Mr. Bauer 
spoke of the ever increasing advantage of large 
central. station production and transmission to 
places of consumption; that under these condi- 
tions scarcely any local plant in any municipal- 
ity, except in very large cities, can produce elec- 
tricity as cheaply as it can be brought in 
through high tension transmission from out- 
side, supplied by modern stations of huge ca- 
pacity equipped with most efficient generating 
units; and that this fact places the production 
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and transmission of electricity beyond the 
scope of municipal ownership. 

In this we must disagree with him. In the 
first place, it has been our experience that the 
large public utility companies that are in posi- 
tion to sell current cheaply to municipalities, 
refuse to do so as they do not want to see mu- 
nicipal plants succeed. Our experience has been 
that in municipalities of 5,000 population and 
over, electric energy can be produced with mod- 
ern equipment at less cost than the power com- 
panies will furnish it. 

It is my belief that municipal ownership 
under a proper form of government and under 
efficient management is the only answer to the 
satisfactory operation of public utilities and 
that only through municipal ownership will the 
various consumers get satisfactory service. 


Mr. BENNETT: I am opposed to public 
ownership and operation of municipal utilities. 
I have found that state public utility commis- 
sions exercise adequate control over private 
utilities. If the citizens of this country lack the 
essential intelligence, character, and political 
wisdom for the private ownership and conduct 
of their public utilities, they most certainly lack 
the intelligence, character, and political wis- 
dom necessary for government ownership and 
operation. If state commissions have failed in 
the regulation of utilities as some claim they 
have, surely there is no warrant for the assump- 
tion of ownership by the government. 

Putting the government into business com- 
petition with its citizens and permitting it, 
without limitation, to own and operate public 
utilities means the destruction of individual 
initiative. 


Mr. Pitcuer: I have been city manager 
of five cities that own electric plants as well 
as water works and sewers. I know that it is 
comparatively easy for a city to furnish elec- 
tricity cheaper than a large private company in 
the same neighborhood can furnish it. I know 
of one city in our state that sells electric cur- 
rent at a price of one and three-quarter cents 
which is a great deal cheaper than the five cent 
rate mentioned in Dr. Bauer’s paper. I have 
observed that towns of 5,000 or more popula- 
tion can make and distribute current very 
cheaply. 

I suppose the definition as to what a util- 
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ity is depends upon whether or not it is a public 
service that can be operated at a profit. Private 
companies do not care to operate those public 
services which do not easily produce profits. 
For example, private companies are not so anx- 
ious to handle the city garbage collection or 
the sewerage system. They are becoming in- 
terested in water works, but usually the compa- 
nies prefer to see the city operate those utilities 
that are not so profitable. 

Under municipal ownership the tax rate is 
almost invariably lower, the tax rate in the city 
in which I am now employed being $1.50. The 
tax rate in another Virginia city of about the 
same size is eighty cents, the city owning the 
electric plant. 


Mr. WInpeR: In Texas a utility used to 
be considered a monopoly. Now that situation 
is changing and some electrical utilities are 
competing with various types of fuel in the va- 
rious manufacturing industries. Competing 
companies will make low rates for the indus- 
trial business to keep out individual power 
plants. They will also meet the competition in 
natural gas with low rates of power. Then they 
will come back under the fourteenth amend- 
ment and demand a fair return on their invest- 
ment and expect the domestic home owner to 
pay the deficit that is created by selling power 
at a loss to all of the industries. We know of 
thousands and thousands of hours of power 
sold in Fort Worth and Dallas at a big loss, 
the deficit being made up by the small owner. 


Mr. JoHNson: Austin is the only large 
city in the state that owns its light and water 
plants. Private interests have for years main- 
tained headquarters at the principal hotel in 
Austin with a view toward obtaining control 
of these plants. I think they have more influ- 
ence with our state legislature than any other 
organization in Texas. In 1915 the city built a 
dam across the Colorado River but it was not 
accepted by the city. After several years power 
companies tried to make the people believe they 
were going to rehabilitate this dam and the old 
council accepted the proposition just before 
the council-manager plan became effective. The 
new council under the manager plan repealed 
the ordinance. 

I am not a believer in public ownership of 
utilities as a whole, but I do say that the city 
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should own such utilities as water, light, power, 
and the sewerage system. When the present ad- 
ministration took office, the power and light 
plant was operating at a loss. Now we are mak- 
ing a profit. In the past five years many miles 
of extension lines have been laid, and a project 
costing over $400,000 is now being built out of 
the net earnings of the plant. To my mind it 
would be a crime for any city to sell its utility 
plants to the private companies. 


Mr. Witson: The franchise of the Colo- 
rado Springs Light and Power Company, which 
was a subsidiary of the United Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, expired in 1923. The company 
immediately asked for another franchise, which 
was defeated. It seemed then that there was 
nothing for the city to do but to go into mu- 
nicipal ownership. The council asked for a 
bond issue of $1,250,000 to build a steam plant 
and distributing system. The city owned a 
hydro-electric plant at that time but the bonds 
carried by a large majority, while the granting 
of a franchise had been defeated by a three 
to one vote. 

The plant was built and as soon as all of 
the property of the then operating company 
had been purchased, the city started operation. 
The net profit was $22,000 for the first month. 
In the four years since we started our plant, 
rates on domestic use have been reduced 28 per 
cent. Power rates and rates on commercial 
lighting have also been reduced substantially. 
Colorado Springs now has the lowest power 
rates in the middle west. 

Colorado Springs also owns the gas plant. 
Not many cities own their gas, water, and light 
plants. A pipe line from Texas to Denver runs 
within five miles of our city limits but the util- 
ity company would not sell gas to the city on 
any reasonable terms. The Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, a City Service holding was 
interested in the pipe line company and in 
1928 offered the taxpayers of Colorado Springs 
$600,000 for the gas system. When this com- 
pany asked for a franchise the people voted 
against it. An appraisal company has since esti- 
mated the going valuation of the plant at 
$1,096,000, for which the pipe line company 
had offered but $600,ooo—not cash but City 
Service stock as security for the payment of 
the municipal revenue bonds. The gas and elec- 
tric plants now have a bonded indebtedness of 
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about $1,900,000 but the appraisal showed the 
systems to be worth $3,900,000, a profit to the 
city of about $2,000,000. 


Mr. WINpDeER: The question of owner-hip 
of utilities by the municipalities is probably re- 
ceiving more consideration today than it has for 
some years past, not alone by the private utili- 
ties but also by the cities. The concern of the 
private utilities has reached a point of frenzy 
as you have noted from investigations by con- 
gressional committees and others. Why that 
should be the case is problematical, but evi- 
dently there is a very keen desire on the part 
of the companies to keep under cover all knowl- 
edge of costs. 

In the rate fights, all evidence presented 
before commissions and boards by private com- 
panies is colored by selfish interest. I have just 
concluded a two-year controversy with a gas 
company in which the gas company placed a 
value upon its property of about $6,500,000. 
The city fixed the valuation at slightly less 
than $4,000,000. This shows that the company 
placed an excessive value upon its property for 
the purpose of rate making. 


Rate Case HEARINGS 


We are also confronted with the question 
as to whether rate regulations are developed in 
the court rather than by the commissions as 
provided by law. Unless a municipality is ca- 
pable financially as well as physically of han- 
dling the case before the commission, it is ques- 
tionable whether or not it will receive a full and 
justified hearing. The utilities, by virtue of the 
fact that they have a well organized headquar- 
ters for these cases, have the advantage in that 
their men have become experienced because of 
their continuous contact with rate cases. We 
are handicapped by limited experience. 

If we cannot get a full and impartial hear- 
ing through the commission route, what is the 
next step? The possible routes are: (1) com- 
petition with the private company; or (2) own- 
ership of the utility. Some cities are fortunate 
in having a franchise whereby the utility, if 
there is a question about the rates, can be taken 
over by the municipality at a fixed price. This 
investment is started at a certain point by 
agreement and carried on by annual addition. 
We do not have that arrangement either in 
Fort Worth or many other cities in Texas. If 
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we want to take over a utility for municipal 
operation, it must be done by agreement or 
condemnation. If we do it by condemnation, we 
are handicapped if the city does not agree with 
the board of condemnation on the price. Then 
we have to file with the board double the 
amount set, take over the utility and settle the 
question later as to valuation for sale purposes. 

The only recourse left is for the city to 
compete with the private company and that is 
uneconomical. We are still not certain how we 
shall work out this problem in Fort Worth. We 
have very keen competition for commercial 
business between the natural gas company and 
the light company. The result is that the manu- 
facturers here are favored with very low prices 
both on gas and electric power. . 

As long as the court permits a fair rate of 
return upon the entire property, regardless of 
how the question of allocation of cost is con- 
cerned, there is only one man who can pay the 
bill and that is the domestic consumer—he pays 
the freight. 


ALLOCATION OF CosTS 


There is one shining light on the horizon 
which gives us hope in the question of alloca- 
tion of costs and the proper rate-making struc- 
ture for utilities where some of the business 
goes to the domestic consumer and some of it to 
the large commercial user. It is what is known 
as the Niagara Falls gas case. Several years ago 
the question came up of the allocation of cost 
for serving gas to both domestic consumer and 
to the industrials in that city. One young man 
was willing to spend some money to determine 
whether the domestic consumer was not paying 
some of the carrying charges for some of the 
industrials or vice versa. A certain gas rate had 
been granted in Niagara Falls, and this rate 
was attacked as being excessive for the do- 
mestic consumer and in favor of the larger one. 
The result was that the small user invoked the 
fourteenth amendment, claimed confiscation of 
property and obtained a judgment of stay in 
the rate as applied by the New York state com- 
mission. The domestic consumer was given the 
benefit of the reduction in accordance with the 
cost of serving him. 

That is the point we must keep in mind at 
all times, whether or not the domestic consumer 
is not paying some of the carrying charges of 
the large consumer. In a small city where there 
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is no service but to the small consumer the 
problem is simple, but in the case of cities of 
100,000 or more, where there are manufactur- 
ers, the problem is not so simple. 

I have discussed the matter of allocation 
of costs with a number of the utility oper- 
ators and I found that even among themselves 
they have no definite way of allocating costs. 
They tell us frankly they don’t know what a 
kilowatt hour costs for any class of service be- 
cause they had no formula worked out for that. 

We have the problem of manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and sale of power just the same as of 
any other manufactured commodity and it 
should be a relatively simple matter to deter- 
mine what the manufacturing cost of that com- 
modity is, also the retail sale to the small cus- 
tomer. There ought to be some cost accounting 
method developed for these utilities which 
would give the proper allocation of costs for 
the different classes of service. If the private 
companies refuse to do that and refuse to con- 
cede to our reasonable regulations, only one 
course remains open and that is municipal 
ownership. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


The private companies argue that a city 
is not capable of operating an electric power 
plant. There are probably more utility services 
operated by municipalities than by private 
ownership. Certainly sewage collection and dis- 
posal is a utility. Water plants have been un- 
profitable for a number of years and therefore 
municipally owned, because the minute it be- 
comes unprofitable the private interests do not 
care for it. Most of the water plants are oper- 
ated efficiently by the municipalities. Finally, 
it does not take much of a stretch of the imag- 
ination to think of garbage collection as a util- 
ity. Expert knowledge of utility operation is 
not a matter reserved to private interests. Such 
knowledge is public property and just as acces- 
sible to us as to them. 

Of course, the power interests are hysteri- 
cally opposed to municipal ownership of the 
utilities. There must be some reason for it. For 
example, it has become unprofitable to furnish 
street car transportation in cities. Much propa- 
ganda is being spread over the entire country 
that the solution to this problem is municipal 
ownership. It has already been started in sev- 
eral Texas cities. I believe this is the proper 
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solution. A private company sold the Seattle 
street railways to the city when they became 
unprofitable and the same thing happened in 
Detroit. Street railways were profitable up to 
1922 or 1924. The stocks in those utilities were 
all high and the return good, but as soon as it 
was not a paying proposition the private com- 
panies wanted to turn the railways back to mu- 
nicipal ownership. If the municipalities would 
solve the problems and develop a paying utility, 
the private interests would want it back again. 

Those are the problems we are facing. I be- 
lieve that the city managers can do much to- 
ward solving the problem because they are in- 
terested in efficient management. 


Mr. Matone: I have been on both sides 
of this question. I have spent many years with 
private corporations and have been a city man- 
ager since 1924. When I went to Pawhuska in 
1924, the municipal plant was not in operation. 
The power interests had entered into a contract 
to furnish the people electricity at a low rate 
but we reopened the municipal plant early in 
1924. By careful operation, we have been able 
not only to reduce the price of electricity but 
have reduced our taxes also. All expenses of 
operating the city government outside of the 
bonded indebtedness are met from the revenues 
from the water and electric plants. Our rates 
begin at nine cents, sliding down for domestic 
consumption to nine, eight, seven, six, and as 
low as four cents. 


Mr. RENNER: I have had experience in 
two cities which operate their utilities. I was 
city manager of Langston, Oklahoma, for three 
years. In that city, we were especially inter- 
ested in the tactics which the utility corpora- 
tions used in attempting to gain control of the 
utilities. They resorted to unscrupulous meth- 
ods in attempting to control our water, electric 
light, and gas plants. Our success was such that 
the last two years I was there we had no levy 
for general purposes. The interest and principal 
on the outstanding indebtedness of the utilities 
was paid from the earnings. , 

I think this explains the reason for the 
frenzy on the part of the private corporation in 
fighting municipal ownership. The city of 
which I am now manager has just gone through 
a very trying situation. The old commission 
government had demonstrated its inability to 
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cope with the situation, and it seemed that the 
only solution, from the viewpoint of the better 
class of citizens, was a change in government. 
Two corporations wanted to buy the light plant. 
One offered something better than one-half mil- 
lion dollars. There was a legal question involved 
as to whether the old commission had the right 
to sell the plant without a vote. In the general 
confusion which resulted, we know bribes were 
taken and given, and votes were sold at so much 
per head over the counter the same as so much 
merchandise. 

I wish again to emphasize the unscrupu- 
lous tactics which corporations are using, the 
frenzy with which they are fighting the spread 
of municipal ownership. There are probably six 
managers present in this convention who are 
confronted with this problem of saving our util- 
ities from the companies. We must be con- 
stantly on the alert to guard against such at- 
tacks. 


Mr. THompson: The privately owned 
electric plant in Grand Junction reports that 
the cost of production is one and one-fourth 
cents at the switch board and cost of distribu- 
tion fifty-seven hundredths of one cent. But 
tne total cost is four and fifty-eight hundredths 
cents per kilowatt hour with a maximum rate 
of twelve and one-half cents. The average rate 
to the domestic consumer is a fraction under 
nine cents in spite of the fact that within thir- 
teen miles of the city there is enough coal to 
supply the world 200 years, according to the 
government. 

The utilities have sold over $3,000,000 
worth of City Service securities in our city. It 
would be impossible to get a city-owned plant 
there with that situation, so we are trying to 
get a lower rate. We got one reduction of $22,- 
000 two years ago and the city council recently 
succeeded in getting the company to have a 
valuation made. This utility earns 8.35 per 
cent on its investment on the basis of recon- 
struction cost. They allow $568,000 working 
capital to run their business and 10 per cent 
for going concern but still they claim that the 
consumers are not entitled to lower rates. 


Mayor McAttester: About five years 
ago I undertook an investigation trip, starting 
in at Miami, Florida, and coming north. Jack- 
sonville, Florida, owns its water, gas, lights, 
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docks, and part of the street railway system 
and they are all paying. The mayor informed 
me that their electric rates were from a cent and 
one-quarter to seven cents and that the plant 
showed a profit of $994,000 for the past year. 

When the city of Sapulpa talked of erect- 
ing a municipal electric plant, the private com- 
pany offered to give them electricity for street 
lighting. Another town that I know of started 
to build its own plant. The utility companies 
sent about fifty men to that town to spread 
propaganda against it. The engineer at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, told me that they sold elec- 
tricity for nine mills a kilowatt at a profit of not 
less than $25,000 a month. They sold less than 
10 per cent of their capacity, but had sixty-two 
men in the plant when twenty would have been 
sufficient. Then I went to Sheffield, which is 
only six miles from Muscle Shoals. Muscle 
Shoals sells power to the Alabama Light and 
Power Company at two mills and this company 
sells to Sheffield for ten cents. I understand 
that 4 per cent of the gross receipts of this Ala- 
bama company is used for political purposes. 

It is a shame, when you come to think 
about it. There is not a municipality in the 
United States that cannot afford to own and 
operate its own electric plant, and it ought to 
do it. 


Mr. THompson: Any city manager who 
is in a city operating its own plant may have 
had something to do with revenue bonds. We 
have been considering the policy of issuing 
revenue bonds instead of general obligation 
bonds in case we operate a plant. 


Mr. Carr: I might answer that question, 
although I don’t come under your specification. 
About two years ago we had a rate case with 
the Fort Worth Gas Company. The Harris 
Trust Company of Chicago, and the Illinois 
Merchants’ Trust Company, both agreed to 
take revenue bonds in full for the value of the 
Fort Worth Light Company, in case the city 
saw fit to buy it. These revenue bonds would, 
of course, bear a slightly higher rate of interest 
than regular city bonds. While we were then 
selling our city bonds for about 4.10 per cent 
these bonds were 4.50 per cent. But there is a 
ready market for revenue bonds from a publicly 
owned utility. 
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Mr. Witson: Revenue bonds in the 
amount of $850,000 were issued for the pur- 
chase of the gas system and the electric distri- 
bution outside of our city limits and the bonds 
sold readily. The income from the gas depart- 
ment and the outside electric is the only secur- 
ity back of the revenue bonds. The bond 
holders felt that they were as safe under city op- 
eration as they would be with a private com- 
pany. There are important court decisions on 
the legality of revenue bonds. 

Some of you have pointed out that your 
cities were operating without any taxes. In 
Colorado Springs we have quite a large group 
in favor of keeping the rates sufficiently high 
to create a surplus to be used for the benefit of 
the city. Another group, however, believes rates 
should be reduced. I favor the latter plan. I 
am a firm believer that every utility should 
have the use of the income. However, it is quite 
logical to keep rates a little higher and use the 
money for other purposes. 

The city pays for street lighting and for 
all other current used by the city and the light 
department turns into the city treasury an 
amount equal to what the taxes would be on 
that property for the city and the school dis- 
trict, so they are not “sponging” off the tax- 
payers. 

In order to retire bonds, cities must create 
sinking funds which a private utility never does. 
The private utility pyramids its indebtedness 
and if a plant is to be enlarged or a new one 
built, the cost is added to the original invest- 
ment and the dear people foot the bill. If the 
people object, the state utility commission will 
issue an order in favor of the utility, if not, the 
courts will. It has been decided by the courts 
in Colorado that utility corporations are en- 
titled to 8 per cent on their investment. The 
difficulty is to determine the investment, which 
is usually very high. 

I feel that the city manager of any munici- 
pality is competent to run a utility. If not, he 
had better resign. Men can be employed, plenty 
of them, who can do the technical work. I am 
not a technical man, and could not run a light 
plant, but can employ a man who can. 


Mr. Jounson: Just before the first elec- 
tion after the council-manager government 
went into effect, I called a conference of the 
council and the council served notice on the 
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power company that they did not care to ne- 
gotiate further with them. The company served 
notice on the council that unless they continued 
negotiations they were going to beat them. Now 
these utilities are waiting for a chance to elect 
a council favorable to their interests. The pres- 
ent council is strongly in favor of retaining our 
plant which can be sold only by a vote of the 
people. 

Just before I left Austin the other day, the 
utilities had a page in the paper announcing “a 
slash in rates.”’ A careful analysis revealed that 
they had no such intention. Unfortunately our 
patriotism does not extend far beyond our purse 
strings and if they can get the people to believe 
they are making a lower rate, they will have a 
chance of buying the plant. 

The depreciated physical value of our plant 
is about $3,000,000, yet the utilities have of- 
fered us $5,000,000 for it. If you contract with 
them today, in thirty days the contract is not 
worth the paper on which it is written. They 
will go before the Railroad Commission, which 
is the public service commission in Texas, and 
show they are not earning 8 per cent on the in- 
vestment. When that $5,000,000 proposal was 
made to us and circulated around the city it 
took a lot of educational work to get the people 
to understand what it meant. It has been tried 
all over Texas. 

We have been trying to get legislation to 
control the ytilities. They saw the handwriting 
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on the wall and got ahead of us with a bill 
known as the Westbrook Bill which would have 
put us out of business had it passed. 


Mr. Brower: It has been brought out 
that it is common practice for cities to operate 
their own water plants but it is not quite so 
common for them to operate their own gas and 
electric light plants. In Lima the boulevard 
lighting system is owned by the city, paid for 
by special assessment. We have a small, out- 
of-date generating set in the water department, 
which we do not care to operate except as a 
means of keeping the rates down. After work- 
ing for some four or five months, in 1923 the 
power company reduced the rate on boulevard 
lighting to two cents per kilowatt hour. We use 
our own little obsolete generator and manufac- 
ture it at a cent and a quarter. Now the com- 
pany is perfectly willing to sign a contract with 
us for a cent and one-half provided we will give 
them a five-year contract. 

The most difficult thing the cities are going 
to find is the ownership of stock in the utility 
companies by the people. When you reduce the 
rate, you reduce the profit to the holder of that 
security, and the stockholders may happen to 
be quite a large percentage of the population of 
your city. It may be a good investment but it 
is not helpful from the standpoint of selling the 
idea of municipally owned plants to the people. 


HAZARDS IN THE CITY MANAGER PROFESSION': 


By JOHN N. EDY 
City Manager, Berkeley, California 


In considering what topic of interest I 
might discuss, I noticed that no speaker at this 
convention had been given the not-too-pleasant 
duty of sounding a blue note. Our sessions are 
so full of the practical problems of adminis- 
tration and of cheerful optimism that, it seems 
to me, somebody ought to offer the always un- 
popular word of warning. 

The manager’s function is essentially a 
positive one; he does things; he is forward- 
looking; he encourages service. Yet the very 
positiveness of his work is fraught with danger. 


* Address delivered at annual banquet, November 
22, 1929. 


Along with all the things that he must do, there 
are many that, in my opinion, he must avoid or 
surmount, and that represent the principal ob- 
stacles in the way of good public management. 
These obstacles may be likened to the hurdles of 
a steeple-chase or the hazards of golf. They test 
the skill, the resourcefulness, and the judgment 
of him who would win the satisfaction of ac- 
complishment in his field. My topic then may 
be called “Hazards” and time permits consid- 
eration of but these three: The Hazard of 
Over-Anxiety; The Hazard of Efficiency; and 
the Hazard of Sacrificing Principle to Expedi- 
ency. 
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1. THE Hazarp or Over-ANXIETY 


Perhaps the most conspicuous manifesta- 
tion of this hazard is the temptation for the 
newly appointed manager to do things quickly; 
to get under way rapidly; to show early results. 
This urge is natural enough but it is likely to 
conflict with the soundest principle of execu- 
tive performance: action dictated by judgment 
founded upon knowledge. No manager, how- 
ever intelligent and experienced, can move into 
his managerial office and learn the peculiarities 
of the particular job overnight. He may be sure 
that he will receive much well-meant advice, 
but, although he knows that most of it is un- 
usable, he cannot yet segregate the good. In 
these circumstances it is over-anxiety that 
causes him to form snap-judgment in reorgani- 
zation and personnel matters; in committing 
himself to an unstudied program of service or 
improvements; in outlining for the edification 
of an eager constituency, the policies which he 
expects to enforce. 


THE MEANING OF PROGRESS 


However, it is not to be understood that 
this hazard of over-anxiety is present only dur- 
ing the early days of the manager’s new en- 
gagement. Each week on the job brings forth 
its demand for more service, for additional bet- 
terments, for those many artificial appurte- 
nances of community life that have come to be 
associated with progress. This pressure upon 
the manager is always present, challenging his 
powers of deliberation, of analysis, of foresight, 
and of fact. For in the minds of many, is not 
progress the end and aim of community effort? 
Is it not the test of modernity in a city? 

Assuredly, my purpose is not to deprecate 
progress, for only by moving forward do we 
avoid regression. But progress is not a fixed 
and standardized thing, the same for all time or 
for all people. It is undefined, illusive—and it 
costs money. An over-anxiety for progress dis- 
regards all the commonsense possibilities and, 
by blurring the perspective, precludes careful 
planning for an orderly advance toward that 
future accomplishment which it pretends to 
promote. 

An illustration of what appears to be a 
common error in this regard is the competition 
waged by cities for a place in the sun. Thus we 
view the spectacle of small cities trying to be- 


come big cities and big cities striving to become 
bigger, with scant provision for the care of the 
inflowing population and the solution of the in- 
creasing problems it brings. No man has de- 
ciphered The City; but we as managers are in 
position to observe—and supposedly we are 
competent to appreciate—the possibilities for 
harmful growth. We should sense the futility 
of a contest between communities that proves 
only which can spend the most money. We 
know that no city can do everything—or 
should; that the government’s program is al- 
ways a compromise; that the accompaniments 
of progress resolve into a question of choice for 
each community with a dollar sign attached to 
each. 

Progress may be reflected in size but it is 
more likely to appear in appropriateness of use 
and improvement of the areas involved, and in 
the fair price and honest construction of these 
improvements. Population may indicate it, but 
of more significance are the ideals of the people 
and the degree of community happiness which 
they enjoy, and the integrity of the police de- 
partment which protects them from vice and 
crime. Numbers of new factories may spell 
progress in capital letters, provided the condi- 
tions surrounding the workers in existing in- 
dustries are acceptably wholesome, and pro- 
vided the fire department knows its business. 
Progress may and often is exemplified in the 
form or plan of government, but only when and 
if that government and its responsible officials 
are honest, fair, efficient, and service-minded. 
Such evidences of progress are not accidental; 
they are not produced in a day or during the 
life of one administration. They grow out of 
intelligence, understanding, and determination 
after a long time of hard work under far-seeing 
leadership. 


AGGRESSIVENESS 


This hazard appears in other forms, one of 
which is a too aggressive attitude on the part 
of the manager; an over-anxiety to control 
everything, to exercise the whole of his power 
and authority; to do the whole job single- 
handed. That, as our radio friends The Two 
Black Crows have told us, is like taking a pill 
twice a day: you can’t do it. Council-manager 
government is not one man government. Quite 
apart from charter provisions there are the re- 
quirements of organization procedure and the 
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limitations of human capacities that compel the 
manager to delegate important work and re- 
sponsibility to others and to share with them 
credit, as well. 


SENSITIVENESS 


This suggests one other manifestation of 
this hazard, namely over-sensitiveness. It is, I 
fear, a fault of most of us. It should not take 
a city manager long to learn that a fairly thick 
skin is essential to his peace of mind if not, in 
fact, to his survival. He will be criticized freely 
and with unbelievable enthusiasm; but that 
must always be the privilege of democracy. 
He will see some of his pet plans rejected by his 
council; but that is the council’s duty when its 
majority opinion points in that direction. He 
will see credit for worthwhile performance pass 
him by and attach itself to others; and that, 
largely, is characteristic of his office. 

The manager may find himself in situations 
where the only solution he can see is to submit 
his resignation, but more often than not such a 
solution is the wrong one, dictated not by judg- 
ment based upon facts, but by over-sensitive- 
ness. I have great respect for those professional 
managers who have given up their position 
rather than betray their ideals and their obli- 
gation. I think it significant, however, that but 
few men have had to do it, while perhaps a few 
others should have done so and didn’t. This 
seems to prove that situations so critical as to 
justify such action are, fortunately for us all, 
relatively rare. 


2. THe HAZARD OF EFFICIENCY 


During the working lives of many of us the 
business and industrial systems of the nation 
have been completely remodeled to meet the 
requirements of a new conception of efficiency. 
Executives in every field of production are 
alert for clues to more efficient practice. The 
net result of this effort has been decidedly bene- 
ficial, and city governments are properly in- 
cluded among the beneficiaries. Nevertheless, 
we need to remind ourselves that not all the so- 
called efficiency methods and machines produce 
the results expected of them. 

The manifestations of this hazard are fa- 
miliar to all experienced managers. Most com- 
mon perhaps is the temptation to discard old 
forms and procedure and to substitute some- 
thing more modern and efficient. Sometimes 
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this should be done, but only after a very care- 
ful study of the requirements of the work and 
the history of prevailing methods. There is su- 
perior virtue in that procedure which gets the 
job done, and changes should be introduced 
with full knowledge of the defects to be over- 
come and the new objective to be attained. 

Similarly, there is need for caution in adopt- 
ing for one city and for a specific need a meth- 
od or practice which has proved satisfactory 
elsewhere. This is not to say that we should not 
profit by the experience of others, for to do so 
is but proof of intelligence. It is essential, how- 
ever, that we know the conditions of use and of 
proposed use, and that we properly evaluate 
their significance. 

Again, there are the many mechanical de- 
vices designed to save labor and reduce costs. 
Often they contribute to economy and efficien- 
cy, but there is only grief ahead for the man- 
ager who fails to consider the volume of work 
to be handled by such installation. The fact 
that too few public bodies set up equipment 
depreciation reserves is responsible for some 
equipment sales that never should be made; 
not because the device is not good in itself, but 
because there is not enough work to make its 
use economical. 

The hazard of efficiency sometimes takes 
the form of over-emphasis upon reports and 
other paper work. No manager can function 
without adequate information and much of it 
must come in report form. The danger lies in 
receiving too much information; in a multiplic- 
ity of reports that serve no executive purpose; 
and in substituting paper work for a proper 
measure of first-hand knowledge acquired 
through field inspection, observation, and per- 
sonal contacts. I think it desirable to review all 
routine report forms every year or so to make 
sure that there is still value in each one and to 
determine whether any should be modified. An 
unnecessary report, or one containing unneces- 
sary information is a definite evidence of waste 
and inefficiency in that particular respect. 

We should not pass from a consideration of 
this hazard without noting its manifestation as 
a disregard of the human element in govern- 
ment. Not that we do not know how important 
are the human reactions of the people for whom 
and with whom we work, but that we may fail 
to take them into account. Not that we and the 
governments we represent are efficient, but that 
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we often give the impression we are nothing 
else. 

There is always time to be human, that is, 
to be friendly and helpful even though judg- 
ment and good management dictate a “no” an- 
swer. Executive efficiency need not be a cold, 
hard thing; it can and should be warm and 
sympathetic. One need not be hurtful to be 
frank or offensive to be definite. The people of 
the city and the people of the service expect 
the manager to meet them on a plane of human 
understanding. He who does so is hazard-wise. 


3. SACRIFICING PRINCIPLE TO EXPEDIENCY 


This I think is the test hazard. It measures 
the mettle of the manager more than any other 
thing does. Its significance grows out of the 
fact that the most important qualification for 
successful public management is character; 
character built upon a conviction that some 
things are right and other things are wrong. 
These convictions, these principles—be they 
few or many—are the manager’s most valuable 
assets. 

You will at once think of “politics” as a 
form of this hazard. I have often been asked to 
define politics and I can offer only this: Poli- 
tics as the term is commonly used includes any 
influence or consideration tending to affect de- 
cisions on public questions other than according 
to fact, merit, or logic. If this is a fair defini- 
tion, it follows that the “‘politics’”’ manifestation 
of this third hazard is particularly troublesome. 

And so it is. Every manager, every official 
who has held public office for even a brief time, 
knows the constant pressing-in of wholly ir- 
relevant considerations upon his judgment and 
his intelligence. He knows the strain upon a 
mind that must be open to fact and closed to 
falsity; of that ever-present alertness against 
the subtle influences that are the curse of pub- 
lic service and the greatest burden of the public 
executive. Here, if at all, the manager needs 
poise and courage, and confidence in the age- 
old truth that he can not “play the game” and 
win. 
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Fortunately for the profession we repre- 
sent, this hazard does not often present itself in 
the form of a frank attack upon the manager’s 
honesty. But if that is something for which we 
may be grateful, the psychological challenge 
of the manager’s principles is assuredly some- 
thing for which we must be watchful. 

One’s so-called friends are not without 
harmful possibilities in this connection. It is 
not the most happy commentary upon human 
nature that many who know the manager’s 
problems most intimately and are usually un- 
derstanding and sympathetic do not hesitate to 
capitalize their relationship to “put over” some- 
thing for themselves or for anether “friend.” 

* It is unnecessary for me to multiply illus- 
trations since each of you can supply many out 
of your own experience. There is, however, this 
final thought: Whether you realize it or not, 
the question raised by this hazard is in the 
minds of the young university men and women 
who are looking forward to public service as a 
career. I spend one evening a week leading a 
seminar in public management at Stanford Uni- 
versity. The class members are required to sub- 
mit a question at each meeting and here is one 
of them: “Mr. Edy, you may think this a 
strange question, but young people in college 
today want to know the answer: How often 
does the city manager sacrifice principle to ex- 
pediency? How often must he adopt unethical 
means to attain an ethical end?” 

What is the answer? In my opinion it 
must be this: That when opposed to strictly 
honorable conduct, expediency is always a trick 
and a deception; that the manager’s obligation 
to the public is no greater than his obligation to 
himself, namely, to reflect in his daily actions 
that stability of character without which no 
man can be fit for public management. 

I like public service because of its chal- 
lenge and its opportunities. I want those who 
work with me in our government to like it. 
Particularly, I want them to know that while it 
is an exacting service, it is also an honorable 
service, worthy of our best efforts and our full- 
est faith. 














SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CITY MANAGER 
PROFESSION: 


By LEONARD D. WHITE 
Professor of Public Administration, The University of Chicago 


Last week at Chicago we had the privilege 
of a very important series of meetings with the 
National Municipal League. Professor Paul 
Wager of the University of North Carolina was 
at that meeting and in the course of some ob- 
servations he was making on the county man- 
ager plan, told a story which happens to be 
pertinent here because it introduces a rather 
curious situation in which I found myself last 
spring. Mr. Wager was referring to a colored 
gentleman who entered rather late the folds of 
the church, and as he was being properly re- 
ceived the pastor said to him, “Sam, are you 
prepared now to do anything the Lord may re- 
quire of thee?’’ Sam replied, “Yes, master, I is, 
provided it is honorable.’”’ I have always enter- 
tained the hope at least that my connections 
with this body of men have been honorable but 
last spring my faith in that hope was somewhat 
shaken. I was asked to go to Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, to speak in favor of the council-manager 
plan. This I did at some inconvenience to my- 
self, but I spent a busy day in Lincoln, in the 
course of which I made four distinct and sepa- 
rate addresses, urging the voters of that city to 
waste no time in approving the council-man- 
ager form of government. I came back to Chi- 
cago feeling that I had put in a good day’s 
work, but I noticed as I read the account of the 
votes, in spite of my efforts, or on account of 
my efforts, they voted eight to one against it. 
But in spite of these ups and downs, the coun- 
cil-manager plan moves on. 

One of the most interesting meetings which 
took place at Chicago last week was a debate be- 
tween our mutual friend, Dr. A. R. Hatton, and 
Dr. Kirk H. Porter of the University of Iowa, 
as to whether or not the council-manager plan 
is adaptable to counties. I think I need not tell 
you that Dr. Hatton defended the county man- 
ager plan with his usual eloquence and success. 
The audience that was there present was I 
think, convinced that the manager idea was 
perfectly adaptable to counties. The whole 
matter brought back to my mind an analogous 

* Address delivered at annual banquet, November 
22, 1929. 


debate, I think eight years ago in Chicago, 
when Dr. Hatton was debating on the question, 
“Ts the Council-Manager Plan Applicable to 
Large Cities?” 

I suppose no one now takes the trouble to 
debate that question, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that ten years hence no one will care to be- 
lieve that the council-manager idea is not also 
applicable to our American counties. 


RESEARCH IN GOVERNMENT 


As we look back over the year since we met 
at Asheville—I say ‘we’ because this is my 
fourth convention—it is fairly obvious the 
year has been an important and significant 
one. I want to speak briefly about one of the 
significant things that has happened to the 
University of Chicago by virtue of the arrange- 
ment which has been consummated between it 
and your body. May I preface that by saying 
that during the last six months also the Univer- 
sity has been extremely fortunate in being able 
to establish connections with the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration and in adding 
to its faculty what I suppose is the first profes- 
sor of police administration in the person of 
August Vollmer, formerly chief of police of 
Berkeley. That, to the University of Chicago, 
is a significant thing. I shall not trespass upon 
your time to even indicate what it may mean 
to you, but I do want to say rather sincerely 
what I think it means to the University of Chi- 
cago. This University, perhaps more than most 








American universities, is a research organiza- | 
tion. The new president whom we inaugurated | 
last week amidst a rather impressive scene, in | 


his inaugural address said that it was the busi- 
ness of the University of Chicago to lead in the 
field of research, to experiment and to set stand- 
ards if possible, which other universities in the 
country could look to. Being a research univer- 
sity, that may well mean to you that we are not 
only academic but that we are highly theo- 
retical. One might be inclined to defend one’s 
university against such a charge. I am not go- 





ing to do that. I am rather going to suggest to | 


vou that if the charge be true and to the degree 
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it is true, that condition is now being happily 
modified by virtue of the fact that we have on 
our faculty your executive secretary, Clarence 
E. Ridley; that we have on our campus the 
headquarters of the International City Manag- 
ers’ Association. We believe that your affilia- 
tion with the University of Chicago is going to 
cross fertilize our theory with the cold hard 
facts of government as it actually exists. 

We believe that your connection with the 
University of Chicago is going to teach us what 
is significant and what is important. We know 
that it will create for our students a sense of 
reality about our government which they never 
before have been able to secure. From time to 
time your executive committee meets in Chi- 
cago, and I observed the other day that Mr. 
Brownlow was called upon to lecture before one 
of the University classes. The event may not 
have meant very much to Mr. Brownlow, but 
it meant a lot to the students, as he came to the 
University with a background of actual expe- 
rience. It emphasizes probably over the whole 
country a type of connection which I think 
ought to be universalized. It is not merely pos- 
sible to establish such a contact between the 
University of Chicago and your Association at 
one particular point; it ought also to be pos- 
sible wherever the conditions are right to es- 
tablish equally fruitful connections between 
any university and any municipal executive. 
And I wish to appeal‘to you, not for the good 
that you will get out of the connection perhaps, 
but for the enormous advantage you can bring 
to the colleges and to the universities of the 
country, to set up some kind of an informal re- 
lationship between them and you. 

In New York state about a year and a half 
ago an experiment was launched which I 
thought might be worth while to report to you 
in this connection. The New York State Tax 
Commission was faced with some perplexing 
problems about public finance, and not having 
on its own staff men who could go into the prob- 
lems, took time by the forelock and put on its 
staff four research fellowships. They offered a 
fellowship to Columbia, one to Yale, one to 
Cornell, and the fourth to Princeton, of one 
thousand dollars each, and for that investment 
of four thousand dollars they secured, first, the 
service for a year of a first rate intelligent, 
efficient, well-informed young man working for 
his doctor’s degree. The tax commission se- 
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cured in the second place, the supervision of 
a man in public finance, an expert in his field, 
connected with each one of these institutions. 
In the third place, it secured a series of research 
reports on these complex problems of consider- 
able magnitude which the tax commission was 
worrying about. I suspect in some of your 
cities you would find it difficult to make this 
kind of an arrangement, but I suppose also you 
can put on your staff, if you have the funds, a 
temporary or part time employee, and the bene- 
fits received from the fellowships would be of 
such importance that you would thus avoid any 
questions from your auditors as to what you 
were doing in granting fellowships for the edu- 
cational world. 


INTEGRITY OF MANAGERS 


One of my students came to me last sum- 
mer with a story about a Federal inspector who 
was being paid about $1,600 a year. He said 
this inspector was offered $2,000 to allow 
something to slip by against the law. The bribe 
was refused. My student was totally unable 
to understand why this inspector, who was re- 
ceiving $1,600 a year, should refuse a $2,000 
tip to look the other way. I tried to satisfy him 
as to the answer to that apparent dilemma. As 
a matter of fact, I found the answer recently 
going down to New York, when I happened to 
fall in with an old city manager who has now 
left the profession. We got to talking naturally 
about city managers and the city manager 
profession. He said to me, “I was offered a 
bribe but once in all of my official career. One 
time a gambler who was running a gambling 
house in my town, came to me and said to me, 
‘Mr. Manager, you are making me a lot of 
trouble.’”” The manager said, ‘Mr. Jones, you 
are making me a lot of trouble, so I guess we 
are quits on that.’” The gambler said, “I have 
over here in the bank $15,000, just lying there 
doing nobody any good.” The manager said, 
“Let me give you a little bit of advice. Don’t 
offer it to anybody in the city hall, you would 
waste your money.” That was all that was 
said. There I think is the specific answer to the 
problem which worried my student. He seemed 
not to appreciate that there is in this country 
a group of public officials who will not sacrifice 
principle to expediency, and who are absolutely 
above suspicion as to the integrity of their 
business and private conduct. 
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I know that the managers of this country 
have gained the confidence of their communi- 
ties, not only in their integrity, but in the in- 
tegrity of the service which they are giving to 
their cities. I think you are entitled to be proud 
of this achievement. It is an achievement which 
is basic to all improvement in your profession, 
and I can think of no finer achievement in the 
past fifteen years in the city manager profes- 
sion. May I say, however, and I know that you 
will agree with me readily enough on this, that 
this achievement alone will not carry you 
through the next fifteen years. The world is 
catching up with you, and if you are to main- 
tain the proud position of leadership which you 
now occupy, you cannot stand still. 

I confess to a very strong personal ambi- 
tion, that the managers shall stay in the fore- 
ground of municipal progress in this country. 
It is a position which I think the public aspires 
to have them hold. It is a proud position which 
is drawing you into international recognition. 
It has created for you an international reputa- 
tion. It also imposes upon you an international 
obligation. In the old régime in France the 
nobility was governed by its code “noblesse 
oblige.” I am inclined to think that it may have 
some application for the aristocracy of the 
executives in the conduct of the public service 
to which we are conspiring. 


PRESTIGE OF PuBLIC EMPLOYMENT 


I cannot close without saying just a word 
to the effect that I hope you cherish the good 
standing of the public service in your com- 
munity. I recently completed in Chicago a 
little analysis of the standing which the public 
service of Chicago has in the city of Chicago, 
and I must confess that although my hopes 
were not high, I nevertheless was shocked to 
discover what the people of Chicago think 
about their city government. Possibly it is 
pertinent to refer, in just a word, to some of the 
things people said to me with regard to their 
city government. I was repeating to this group 
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of persons a series of words, some of which had 
relation to the city government and asking 
them to repeat to me or to write down the words 
which came to their minds as I gave the stimu- 
lus word. One of the words was “city hall,” 
and these were some of the words that were 


sent back to me, “ach himmel,” “bunk,” 
“dirty,” “dirty building,” “graft,” “inefficient,” 
“mess,” “hurry,” “molehill,” “scandal,” 


“smoke,” “steel foundry.” 

Another word that I asked them to re- 
spond to was the term “Mayor.” These were 
some of the things they said to me, “assassin,” 
“King George,” “snoot,” “awful,” “bad one,” 
“city boss,” “crooked,” “disgrace,” “disgust,” 
and so on down the alphabet. 

You can’t help laughing at such responses, 
but the fact is that they are also tragic. It is 
nothing short of a tragedy that a city with the 
enormous possibilities that Chicago has, finds 
itself linking those words with the city govern- 
ment. I appeal to you as executives in the cities 
scattered all over this country, never to let 
those words get tied up with your city hall. 
One of the things that you ought to cherish is 
the good reputation of the service for which 
you are responsible. How much you cherish 
that and how widely it is known that you do 
cherish it I think found magnificent recogni- 
tion in the gift just made to this Association by 
the Rosenwald Fund. I want to congratulate 
you, Mr. President, and the members of this 
profession for the opportunity which now opens 
up to you and for the responsibility which has 


now been placed upon you. The opportunity | 
and the responsibility both are great. I have | 


full confidence that they will both be met in a 
manner worthy of your highest aspirations. 

I desire to express again my feeling of grat- 
itude to you for your confidence and friendship 
even after having written a book about you, 
also to express my sense of the significance of 
the council-manager movement to America’s 
municipal government. 
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Large City 
ApaM R. Jounson, CHAIRMAN 
PROBLEMS OF THE CITY MANAGER IN THE 
LARGE CITY 


By E. M. FRY 
City Manager, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Fundamentally the problems of the small 
town and the larger city are alike. Both have 
human nature to deal with and the rate of ac- 
complishment varies directly with the public 
co-operation and constructive criticism afford- 
ed. Both are a part of a rapid-transit era of 
civilization in which such means of common in- 
formation and communication as the radio, 
telephone, airplane, and newspapers create a 
more standardized and critical public psy- 
chology. 


LARGE AND SMALL CITIES 


The chief difference between the manage- 
ment of public affairs in a big city and a small 
one is the momentum and force which mere 
numbers, area, and accretion of buildings give 
to public opinion and the difficulty of “explain- 
ing” to the constituency. In the large commu- 
nity crowds are bigger, fires more menacing, 
and facilities for criminals more abundant. The 
utilities represent huge investments. The law 
of averages brings to the administrator of a 
large city many more “emergencies” requiring 
just and tactful handling, and correspondingly 
increases the possibilities of “muffing” some of 
the hot grounders which come his way. There 
is more at stake every time the council makes a 
decision on general policy, every time a public 
contract is approved. Yet the administrator of 
a large city must give careful attention to de- 
tails. An administration can suffer much harm 
and arouse much hostile public criticism by the 
way it handles its dog pound, for instance. 
Baby lions at the zoo, the fate of old fire horses, 
an intimation that you are “high hat,” and hun- 
dreds of “little problems” are all charged with 
the possibility of being “major problems” when 
presented in a certain manner. 

The small town is more or less of a big 
family affair. Everyone knows everyone else 
and reports are easily traced to their source. 
Those who are responsible and trustworthy are 
generally known by the majority of the citizens. 


Motives are apparent. The small town execu- 
tive quite frequently can “get away” with un- 
comfortable incidents due to the fact that there 
are fewer specialized “watch-and-ward soci- 
eties.” The big city has many humane institu- 
tions and societies, many organized welfare 
groups, many highly trained observers of the 
manner in which civic affairs are conducted. 
The devotion of these groups to their hobbies 
or specialities is a powerful influence for civic 
improvement, a powerful ally to the conscien- 
tious and capable public servant. Such groups 
are also naturally less tolerant of slip-shod 
methods, more impatient of the expenditures of 
public funds on the other fellow’s pet project. 

The small city’s money is spent in a way 
quite comprehensible to a modest business man. 
The big city’s financing seems complex to the 
average citizen. 

The metropolis must be metropolitan. 
Keeping abreast of rival communities is an ex- 
pensive proposition. The spotlight is on the 
“Big Town.” Despite the contrary discoveries 
of recent social observers it is asserted to be 
more “sinful,” more cynical of orthodox ways 
of living, more dubious in its dealings. 

The fact is that the large community has 
more extremes of opinion among its people as 
to what constitutes right and wrong. Its lead- 
ers do business for greater stakes. Its preachers 
and newspapers have greater audiences. 

The problems of a large city are greatly in- 
creased when that community is also rapidly 
expanding. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS OF THE MANAGER 


The city manager immediately upon his 
appointment is faced with the general problem 
of adjusting himself to his position. If he is the 
first manager, this adjustment is more or less 
prolonged and requires much care and patience 
in establishing his proper relation with the 
council and the community. While he is con- 
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cerned chiefly with the successful conduct of 
the business of the municipality, the principles 
of business administration as applied to an 
ordinary corporation must be modified. He 
must be sensible of the fact that the people, 
when aroused, will fight against inefficient man- 
agement and will revise the charter to establish 
a system that promises improvement when their 
attention is centered upon civic matters. 

The same people, however, are inclined to 
go about their own business after the change is 
made. They are not as active in supporting a 
government of which they approve as they are 
in getting rid of one of which they disapprove. 
Thus it becomes necessary to keep the people 
informed and interested regarding the progress 
of city affairs. In this respect the large com- 
munity must place greater dependence upon 
the press than is necessary in the small town. 
Much depends upon the frank manner in which 
the administrator communicates his beliefs 
through the newspapers to the public. 

No city manager in his lifetime acquires 
all the technical knowledge that will at times 
be necessary to guide a city’s course properly. 
He must, however, be successful in selecting 
those who have such technical knowledge and 
training in the various activities upon which the 
public welfare depends. A sensible application 
of this expert knowledge must be made to the 
city’s needs. Not every reform urged by ex- 
perts can be instituted even if it is desirable. 
The public must be willing to receive a reform. 
In the days of the great medieval pestilences it 
would have been suicidal to advocate the clos- 
ing of churches as a public health measure, al- 
though the gathering of immense throngs seek- 
ing deliverance from the plague merely aggra- 
vated its virulence. So a century from today 
people may be incredulous of some of our own 
public practices in the light of present knowl- 
edge. 

THE PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


In the large city as in the small the indi- 
vidual citizen feels that he.is entitled to a per- 
sonal interview and direct decision by the city 
manager in person regardless of the relative im- 
portance of the matters in which he is interest- 
ed. In the large city, however, the problem is 
less serious than it may seem because its more 
liberal budget affords the opportunity for se- 
curing expert and efficient heads of departments 
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to which many matters can be referred. The 
reputation of a manager in a large city, there- 
fore, depends upon his good fortune and good 
judgment in obtaining qualified assistants. He 
must, moreover, keep in constant contact with 
each department head and be able to discuss 
intelligently with him the various matters 
which are of vital concern to that division of 
government. The department heads should 
have ready access to the manager to obtain his 
decision but they must also be encouraged to 
assume responsibility and show initiative. This 
problem of personnel is one which the manager 
of a small city escapes to a large degree. 


TRAFFIC AND STREET LIGHTING 


Modern development of transportation has 
presented many relatively new problems for 
solution by cities. These include the creation 
of additional traffic arteries and widening of 
existing traffic lanes, providing parking regula- 
tions in order that the efficiency of the traffic 
ways may be increased, and properly appor- 
tioning the cost of such programs. 

We also have with us the constantly in- 
creasing necessity for adequate and scientific 
street lighting upon which subject much might 
be written without exaggerating its importance. 
This perhaps more properly belongs to the sub- 
ject of general city planning which for many 
years past has been receiving the rather tardy 
attention of American cities. 


CRIME AND THE POLICE 


As civilization advances practices once ap- 
proved become antiquated. Modern institu- 
tions and ways of life intrude themselves every- 
where to change the operation of government. 
Probably in no two provinces of municipal gov- 
ernment is this so apparent as in crime preven- 
tion and in municipal finance. 

It may be that in other cities than mine 
these are not the “great problems.’”’ A manager 
must, however, judge by his own experience and 
consider as his major problems those which re- 
quire the major portion of his time. I shall dis- 
cuss the crime problem first. 

The rate of turnover of police administra- 
tors; the public impatience at “rackets” and 
crime waves; the number of public gatherings 
and crime commissions devoted to all phases of 
human dereliction, seem to me to point to the 
outstanding and glaring fact that our whole 
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system of criminal procedure is one of our 
greatest problems. Since the police are in the 
front line in the war on crime they receive the 
bulk of the criticism. The fact is that the po- 
lice are hampered by the narrow territorial 
limits of their authority; by a criminal code 
that is full of inconsistencies and loop holes; by 
a criminal procedure that is medieval in its ori- 
gins; by a division of authority; and by a mul- 
tiplicity of courts. All these contribute to delay 
and uncertainty. 

A good police officer must have the address 
of a diplomat, the hardihood of an athlete, the 
authority of a czar and the submissiveness of 
Job. He must be ready to shoot at a moment’s 
notice knowing that it is his responsibility never 
to shoot unless it is absolutely necessary. He 
must know more law than many lawyers. He 
must be youthful but possess the discretion of 
age. He must enjoy his work knowing that his 
good service goes by unnoticed while his mis- 
take will make him a public target. He must 
possess these qualifications and keep a good ap- 
pearance on a salary of from $125 to $200 per 
month. He must have no personal shortcom- 
ings. Every police administration has a “help 
wanted” sign out for men of this character. 
Where will they be found? 

Our universities are only beginning to turn 
attention to the problem of scientifically train- 
ing specialized police administrators. 

An otherwise good officer lacking some of 
these qualities must often be removed and the 
city must “write off” an asset and begin anew. 
This asset of experience in public office is not 
represented in the auditor’s report but it is un- 
doubtedly one of the most valuable of civic pos- 
sessions. 

City PLANNING 


The city planning idea even in its modern 
form, is as yet in its infancy despite its old age. 
Ancient cities were constructed after careful 
planning for fortifications. As civilization ad- 
vanced the fortified city receded from the pic- 
ture and construction became a voluntary mat- 
ter. Most American cities had their growth 
without any planned direction. All sorts of so- 
cial and industrial complications resulted to 
injure the health and impair the property values 
in municipalities. It took a long time to con- 
vince the general public that “planning pays.” 

But if planning pays in the material devel- 
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opment of a city what about its unplanned ad- 
ministrative methods. By this I do not mean 
such “planning” as the average business man 
or good official gives to his affairs. I do not 
mean the fervent zeal of “city boosting” or any 
spasmodic enthusiasm for this or that. I mean 
the kind of planning that involves disinterested 
research, the presentation of the social prob- 
lems of a city to its administrators and legisla- 
tors in the same way as its building problems 
are now presented by a planning commission. 


Law ENFORCEMENT 


In the field of law enforcement I refer to 
such surveys as that made by the Missouri 
crime commission, and possibly the present sur- 
vey being made under President Hoover. I 
should like to have a trained inquirer direct a 
survey in the state of Oklahoma and its cities 
and tell me and other responsible administra- 
tors, and tell the public just what the facts are 
and what are the most feasible remedies. I 
should then like to see these reforms carried out 
just as we carry out our city plan. Merely ar- 
resting and jailing the criminal is no solution. 
Crime prevention, like fire prevention, disease 
prevention and accident prevention should be 
the administrator’s objective; not merely crime 
suppression; fire extinction and the treatment 
of diseased and injured citizens. 


TAXATION 


Now I come to the problem of making both 
ends meet or the problem of satisfying our le- 
gitimate desires with available income. 

All that has been written about the tax- 
payer’s dollar and where it goes has never quite 
satisfied the taxpayer. Most cities survive un- 
der the time-honored real property tax in a day 
and age when real estate forms only a fraction 
of the public wealth. A disproportionate share 
of a city’s taxes comes from real estate, much 
of it from the small home-owner, or I should 
say, from the owner of a small equity in a home. 
Yet he carries the entire burden of the assessed 
value of his property. 

I propose no panacea for the inequities of 
taxation. I do not have sufficiently expert 
knowledge or sufficient facts at hand to know 
exactly just what all the inequities are. But I 
do know that legislatures are constantly im- 
posing new burdens on property owners and 
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that vast earning power and wealth, made pos- 
sible by the city and its agencies, escapes with 
very unscientific appraisal and taxation system 
we now have. This is not a problem for the 
manager to solve alone. It is a problem for 
public solution through legislative and fact- 
finding agencies. As demands on municipal 
government increase how long will it be before 
the taxpayer will shut his eyes against civic 
progress and vote against anything that threat- 
ens the survival of his home and of the self- 
respect that comes from property ownership. If 
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I am not mistaken the problem is even more 
acute to the farmer whose taxes often go up in 
proportion as his crop returns diminish. Ine- 
qualities in the governmental practices of cities 
should be remedied before they become battle 
cries. 

These are the problems which come up in 
the day’s work of a city manager. The extent 
to which he recognizes the difficulties and over- 
comes them, measures not only his success but 
the success of the managerial form of govern- 
ment as applied to American cities. 


DISCUSSION 

By Georce D. Farrrrace, city manager, Wichita Falls, Texas; Joun P. 
BrooME, city manager, Summit, New Jersey; R. W. Ricssy, city manager, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; C. A. BrincHam, city manager, Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts; JoHn N. Epy, city manager, Berkeley, California; I. C. Brower, city 
manager, Lima, Ohio; Bert C. WELLS, city manager, Wichita, Texas; J. W. 
ANDERSON, city manager, Beaumont, Texas; FRANK C. HiccINnsoTHAM, city 
manager, Sapulpa, Oklahoma; C. A. HARRELL, executive assistant to the city 
manager of Cincinnati, Ohio; A. M. Wison, city manager, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; H. G. Orts, city manager, Beloit, Wisconsin; and WitiiaAm V. 
MonrtTINn, city manager, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


Mr. Farrtrace: The problems Mr. Fry 
has presented are largely the same as mine. I 
have more trouble and more complaints from 
the police department than with all of the rest 
of my problems combined. A good deal of my 
time is given to the solution of that problem and 
I have reached the conclusion that until the 
public is educated to the fact that they must 
employ a real executive to head the police de- 
partment and pay him a satisfactory salary the 
problem of police administration is not going to 
be solved. 

Public health administration is a problem 
which we will have to solve and one that the 
public knows very little about. People do not 
want to spend the money. We are up against 
tax resistance. It is going to take time and pa- 
tience to overcome that ressitance. I would like 
to hear a discussion on police and health ad- 
ministration. 

It is not necessary for me to go into finan- 
cial troubles. We all have those problems. It is 
hard to determine just how much money we 
shall expend in a particular department. 


Mr. Broome: I would like to ask some of 
the managers in the larger cities how they han- 


dle the problem of meeting the public when 
they come to the office with complaints. 


Mr. Ricssy: The manager is not doing the 
best for the public and for himself when he does 
not distribute in some equitable and diplomatic 
way the question of seeing the public. It isn’t 
fair to the manager for him to have to see those 
who may insist on seeing him when he is busy 
in conference, or when the problem can be han- 
dled by a department head. One of the reasons 
for having department heads is to relieve the 
manager of certain matters that can be handled 
better by them than by the manager. 

This question was one that vexed me for a 
good long time. I have found that a good secre- 
tary can route a great many complaints. There 
are always some people who make it a point to 
harass an executive, some unthinkingly, others 
deliberately, and I think it is bad policy for 
any manager to let himself be harassed and 
“bully-ragged” around by such persons. A city 
manager is an executive and his duty is to guide 
the destinies of that city insofar as the admin- 
istration is concerned. I think all of us have 
found that we are liable to get into difficulty if 
we are considered a leader in a community. 
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LARGE CITY 


Community leadership is something that a 
manager is not to assume. He is an administra- 
tive executive and is expected to carry out the 
policies of the council and to think of construc- 
tive growth of the city as a material thing and 
from the point of view of service, and no man- 
ager can give proper attention to the many 
problems that arise if his time is devoted to 
hearing every sort of complaint. 

I would say then that we can let it be 
known that you are busy without having it 
posted on your door. You can be in conference 
with somebody who is doing the city some good 
and you will be doing the city the greatest 
amount of good when you are conferring with 
those whom you want to confer with and not 
those who force a conference upon you. 

We have to use common-sense in the use of 
our own time, otherwise we shall not be doing 
justice to either our community or ourselves. 
There will not be quite so high a mortality rate 
among city managers when we begin to con- 
serve our own personal lives. 

There is no city manager in America who 
is able to maintain an attitude of mind which 
would permit him to meet the public all the 
time and still make a good impression. It just 
isn’t human nature to be able to do that. I 
think one of the finest things for a manager to 
do when he feels just a little irritable is to be 
out of the office doing a little inspection work. 
We can do a lot more harm in seeing the public 
at a time when we are not feeling right than we 
can by staying out of the office or being busy 
for a good long time. 

You say people demand to see the man- 
ager. Those whose problems demand a hearing 
when the manager is busy can make an appoint- 
ment, and I find that they do not object to 
making an appointment. It is a fine thing to 
find that the thought that the manager has a 
hard job is growing. We are going to take the 
problem up at the right time with the indi- 
vidual and under the proper circumstances, and 
no manager needs to see the person who will not 
see it in that way. 


Mr. BincHam: I agree with the managers 
who say that they go into detail on every prop- 
osition, but the remainder of the picture has 
been omitted. If the manager encourages con- 
ferences with every Tom, Dick, and Harry, he 
will take every bit of initiative and good morale 
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from the rest of his force. The department 
heads will begin to lean on him constantly and 
he will be a regular complaint bureau. 


Mr. Epy: I agree largely with what Mr. 
Rigsby has said. I say “largely” because I am 
not clear as to what constitutes a wholly proper 
use of the manager’s time. The public execu- 
tive’s job is an exacting one. He cannot do 
everything that he is sure to be asked or ex- 
pected to do. He cannot schedule his time and 
adhere strictly to that schedule because he can- 
not control the volume and nature of problems 
that will come to him. 

Very many of the most serious demands 
upon us seem to come out of a clear and un- 
troubled sky, and when they come and their rel- 
ative importance has been determined, there is 
nothing for the manager to do but give his time 
to them regardless of what that means to his 
schedule. I have tried different plans of sched- 
uling my time, but it is my practice to give per- 
sonal attention to the thing which I consider the 
most important at the moment. For instance, I 
make it a practice not to schedule appointments 
for the afternoon so that I can have that part of 
the day for reading reports, planning, and 
thinking; and yet more often than not perhaps, 
I do schedule afternoon appointments simply 
because they seem to be important and no other 
convenient time can be arranged. 

It seems fundamental to remember that the 
department heads are responsible for their 
work, and inquiries and complaints should be 
directed or referred to them. I wonder, how- 
ever, how many of you have tried to transfer a 
telephone call or refer a complaining citizen to 
the head of the department whose work is in- 
volved, only to receive this response, “I have al- 
ready seen Mr. Department Head and he re- 
fuses to do anything.” You cannot tell that 
person that the department head is the court of 
last resort because such a policy would violate 
the basic conception of council-manager gov- 
ernment. If there is any virtue in centralized 
responsibility for the whole administrative pro- 
gram of the city, citizens must have an oppor- 
tunity to reach the head of the service. Ob- 
viously the manager’s secretary is his best help 
when it comes to scheduling and using his time. 
The secretary will come to know what kind of 
complaints or inquiries the manager wants to 
hear personally; and she will know when to 
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“put the manager on the line” when dealing 
with a particularly difficult case. Probably I 
spend more time listening to complaints that 
come to me directly from complainers, or that 
are reported to me by my staff, than most man- 
agers do. This practice, however, has enabled 
me to keep in very intimate touch with the 
work of the organization and the short-comings 
of individual employees. 

Not infrequently people will telephone to 
the manager’s office insisting for an appoint- 
ment which the secretary may be doubtful 
about giving. In such circumstances it is often 
possible for the manager to effect an ultimate 
saving in time if he will talk with the person 
calling and endeavor at the moment to dispose 
of the inquiry or complaint. 

On the subject of the open door, I keep my 
office doors open almost continuously, and 
rather resent it when any person comes into my 
office and closes the door behind him. It seems 
to give the impression that we are going to talk 
of something which it is not safe for other re- 
sponsible members of the staff to hear. 

I always endeavor to see department heads 
in my office exactly as they request. Subordi- 
nate employees also may talk with me when- 
ever they desire and with the approval of the 
department head. 

When a day has brought a succession of 
trying situations, I find it helpful to leave the 
office and drive about the city inspecting work. 
This is also a good and thoroughly harmless 
way of working off the “blow-up” that some- 
times threatens after a series of aggravations. 


Mr. Brower: I have found that an intelli- 
gent and properly trained secretary can relieve 
the manager of at least 60 per cent of his per- 
sonal contact with individuals who want to see 
him. My secretary uses two systems. After 
first trying to satisfy the caller herself, she uses 
her judgment as to whether the caller can come 
in and sit down or whether I should come out 
and talk to him. The man who is left standing 
does not stay as long as the man who comes in 
and sits down in your office. We keep the door 
open except at certain times and I use the same 
system that Mr. Edy does, I close it myself. 
We have a committee room off the manager’s 
office where conferences are held and if anyone 
wants to see the manager he is not in his office. 

The chief problem in Ohio is that of 
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finance. Seven-tenths of our tax dollar goes 
into the sinking fund, leaving only three-tenths 
for operating. This of course works considera- 
ble hardship for managers in Ohio, except 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, where I understand 
they have no financial difficulty. We are forced 
to postpone construction of necessary public 
works. Debt is accumulating, services are re- 
duced to a minimum, and departments are 
under-manned. For example, the total police 
force consists of only twenty-seven men, includ- 
ing detectives, traffic officers, and men at sta- 
tions. Twenty-seven men is not enough for a 
city of 50,000 people. At our last civil service 
examination for police officers we had six ap- 
plicants and by stretching our imagination, two 
of them passed. 

Our six fire stations are manned by 
thirty-nine firemen. We have the double 
platoon system so you can readily see that we 
are far below the requirement of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Our average fire 
loss for the past five years has been less than 
$1.60, going as low as sixty-two cents per capita 
one year. The item for fire inspection in both 
the business and residential districts was re- 
cently increased from $1,400 to $8,000 annual- 
ly. A survey by the Ohio Inspection Bureau 
resulted in a decrease in the insurance rate. 

We are fortunate in obtaining a proportion 
of the auto license and gasoline tax for use in 
street repair work. The legislature recently 
amended the law to allow cities to use that 
money for construction work as well as main- 
tenance. 


Mr. WELLS: With reference to a manag- 
er’s time, I have found it very effective, when a 
person comes to me with a question that rightly 
belongs to some department, to call that depart- 
ment head over the telephone and arrange an 
interview with the party. The citizen will usu- 
ally go to the department head willingly if he 
feels that you have given his problem some at- 
tention, and it has taken very little of your time. 
Occasionally, when it is more important, I go 
with the individual and leave him where he be- 
longs and he is satisfied. 


Mr. ANDERSON: I have been able to divert 
at least 75 per cent of the telephone calls by 
employing a competent and well trained PBX 
operator. If a citizen has a complaint against 
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the garbage collector and wants to talk to the 
city manager, the lady at the switchboard po- 
litely connects with the garbage department. 

I do most of my constructive thinking 
while driving about the town. Then I have a 
little office in the legal department where I go 
when I am busy and do not wish to be dis- 
turbed. Unless some matter of importance 
comes up my secretary tells callers that I am 
out and they come back another time. I find it 
hard to do any real work in my office, because 
I have the open door policy and there is always 
someone who wants to see me. 

I do my inspection work in the morning. 
We have a police signal system which is also 
used to call certain city officials. If I am within 
hearing of one of these call boxes I can be 
reached in a short time. 


Mr. HiccinsotTHam: I find it a good plan 
to have some of my department heads go with 
me on my inspection trips. I also plan to stop 
by and see other department heads. Incidental- 
ly we discuss some of our common problems, 
thus giving each of the department heads an 
idea of what the other departments are doing. 

With reference to callers, if I hear my sec- 
retary talking with a citizen about an important 
matter and the citizen insists on seeing me I 
go out and talk to him. That keeps him from 
coming into the office and sitting down. In a 
small city the manager knows everybody and 
about all you can say is, “Well, now Jim, I will 
go out and look that over with you today or 
tomorrow afternoon.”’ But in the larger place 
where I moved to that didn’t work, and it has 
been a constant problem for me. 


Mr. Harrett: The problem in a town the 
size of Cincinnati is somewhat different than it 
is in the smaller towns because the city manager 
can build up an office force that will take care of 
much routine. In Cincinnati the city manager’s 
office comprises some thirty people, including 
the traffic bureau. The manager divides the 
work in his administrative department, and the 
remaining departments are grouped into three 
sections, with one. head for each of the three 
staff officers who care for the details clear 
through the departments to the city manager. 

The popularity of the system has been built 
up due to the fact that he never allows a letter 
to go unanswered. The city manager answers 
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all letters which are addressed to him and they 
go back to the correspondent with the city man- 
ager’s signature. That is not saying that the 
city manager writes the letter, because 75 per 
cent of the letters that go out are written by 
one of his staff, but the letter is signed by the 
city manager and he commented the other day 
on how easy it is just to sign these letters, be- 
cause he knew they had been properly handled. 

Telephone calls always get to the manager 
if they insist. We have 1,500 to 2,000 calls a 
day. The operators as far as possible ask what 
the person wants and the parties are referred to 
the proper department. If they insist, they get 
to the manager’s secretary and she asks them 
what they want. If they still insist, she sug- 
gests, “Perhaps you will see one of his staff 
officers.”” There are three of them, and she may 
be able to switch the parties to one of these men 
in charge of the work in question. If they are 
still dissatisfied, she puts them on my line. My 
office is next to the manager’s and the door 
between stays open. We find that a good many 
people feel that they are getting in to the man- 
ager if they get to see the manager, they just 
want to see the manager physically, and if they 
can sit at my desk and see him, they go away 
and say nothing. If we send a caller to a de- 
partment head we make it a point to send 
somebody with him. We have very good office 
boys because we use students from the univer- 
sity and some of them are studying municipal 
government. 

If I feel that they should see the manager, 
I will ask the secretary to give them an appoint- 
ment, because the manager does not see any- 
body except by appointment, but anyone in 
the world can get an appointment. I have seen 
the poorest negro get just as much attention as 
a millionaire of the city. 

The success of our system is largely due to 
the fact that anyone can get into an office where 
they can see the manager. Then they always 
get a reply to any letter they write. I have had 
advertising firms send a ruler, and a letter is 
written telling them how much we appreciate it. 
The other day a man wrote in about sewer pipe 
that he wanted to sell and while we did not ex- 
pect to buy any, he did get an acknowledgment. 
People seem to be perfectly satisfied if they 
think we are going to consider their problems 
at all. The personal element plays a large part 
in the success of the plan. I have seen the city 
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manager leave the office talking to a man worth 
six million dollars and telling him that he had 
to go to lunch, or that he had an engagement 
at the hospital, but he does it in such a pleasant 
way that the man says, “I will come back some 
other time.” 

I think a city manager ought to be able to 
build up an organization to handle the com- 
plaints. There are complaints in every city in 
the world and there ought to be somebody 
charged with the responsibility to take care of 
them. In Cincinnati all complaints that come 
in are typed in triplicate. One goes to the man- 
ager’s office, one to the file, and one to the prop- 
er department, and we check up to see whether 
or not the complaint has been attended to. On 
the telephone calls that come in the party is 
not shifted from department to department in- 
discriminately, but as a rule go per cent of the 
time they get directly where they want to go, 
and in that way we eliminate a good deal of 
this lost motion. 


Mr. Witson: I believe that the city man- 
ager should meet all of the citizens he possibly 
can, especially those who have important busi- 
ness. I often refer them to the department 
heads, but probably a word or two from the 
manager will satisfy them, and they will go 
home feeling that they got what they came for. 
We now receive one complaint where we had 
ten the first two years I was manager. 

I have made it a point to employ a capable 
secretary, one who knows how to meet the 
public. I was very fortunate in being able to 
secure a woman who has been meeting the 
public for ten years and she is capably handling 
nearly all of the complaints or referring them 
to the proper department. 
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In a larger city where a manager has more 
to do he cannot see so many people. But my 
door is open and if the secretary cannot satisfy 
a caller, she tells them if they will wait they 
may have an audience with me. Sometimes 
they may have to wait a few minutes or return 
in the afternoon but I will try to see them as 
soon as I can. 


Mr. Otis: I wish to say a few words about 
the salesmen who insist on seeing the manager. 
Salesmen have come to my office and derided 
and belittled some of the finest fellows in this 
room on the ground that they are hard boiled, 
cold, and discourteous. My sympathy is with 
the manager of course, but I always try to give 
the salesman a good handshake, a pleasant 
smile, and as little time as possible, unless I 
really want to see him. May I pass the word 
on to the newer men here that the salesman 
who visits your office and then visits all the 
other offices in your part of the country, can 
make or break you outside of your own home 
town. Give the poor fellow a glad hand and a 
good smile even if you can’t give him much of 
your time, or an order. 


Mr. Monti: I think Mr. Wilson struck 
the keynote when he made the statement that 
he had a good many complaints and that now 
he has fewer complaints. Complaints naturally 
indicate that something is wrong. If something 
is wrong, it is the manager’s business to get it 
fixed. Of course the chronic “griper” is a dif- 
ferent thing. It does not take any of us long to 
learn who they are and how to get rid of them, 
but a complaint is indicative of the fact that 
something is wrong, when troubles are remedied 
you will have more time to do other things. 
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Small City 


F. R. BuecHNER, CHAIRMAN 


PROBLEMS OF THE CITY MANAGER IN THE 
SMALL CITY 


By ROY S. BRADEN 
City Manager, Hopewell, Virginia 


I wish first of all to state a few facts re- 
garding the city I serve. Hopewell was a war 
baby, the location of a DuPont munition plant. 
It grew from nothing to a city of 50,000 in six 
months; it burned down in six hours and was 
entirely rebuilt in six weeks. When the war 
ended practically everyone left, only 1,400 peo- 
ple remaining in 1920. Then began a great 
comeback industrially until today we have in- 
dustries valued at more than sixty millions of 
dollars. In 1923 the city annexed territory six 
times its original size. It was a case of the tail 
annexing the dog. 

With this annexation, expenses in the po- 
lice department jumped from $1,800 to $22,000 
annually; fire department, from $1,500 to 
$61,000; schools from $10,000 to $72,000, 
with other expenses increasing accordingly. 
Bonds issued for permanent improvements 
were used for operating expenses. The receipts 
were about one-half the disbursements and 
soon a deficit of about $200,000 existed. 

Then somebody conceived the idea of the 
council-manager form of government and after 
a hot campaign it carried by only fifteen votes. 
In the election that followed four of the five 
councilmen had been strong opponents of the 
council-manager plan. That was the situation 
in September, 1924, when the plan became ef- 
fective. 

FINANCE 


One of the real problems in small cities is 
the financial problem; to develop a sane system 
of budgeting where the receipts from reason- 
able taxation and other sources will take care 
of necessary disbursements. Cities should be 
run on the same basis as a private business— 
living within income. The power to tax has 
been well termed the “power to destroy” and 
nothing can block the wheels of progress in any 
city quicker than unreasonable or unfair taxa- 
tion and any manager should feel that if he 


succeeds in putting a city on a sound financial 
basis he has built a solid foundation on which 
to erect the municipal organization. 

In Hopewell in 1924 we could not increase 
our receipts to any appreciable degree except 
by raising the rate of taxation. But in Virginia, 
assessments are made only once every five years 
and as we had annexed much territory in the 
middle of that period, we found ourselves in a 
difficult situation. For instance, on one side of 
a street a lot assessed at $2,500, at a rate of $2 
would pay a tax of $50, while on the opposite 
side of the street, in the annexed territory, a 
lot of the same size but more desirable, assessed 
at $10 would pay a tax of twenty cents. Thus 
an increase in the tax rate would have been un- 
just. A retrenchment was necessary until the 
reassessment of 1925, when we had a surplus 
of revenue. 


City PLANNING 


Another problem of the city manager is 
that of convincing the council of the importance 
of making and adopting a comprehensive city 
plan, a sensible zoning ordinance, and an up- 
to-date building code. Sometimes councils feel 
that such things are unnecessary or too far in 
the future, and also that they may retard the 
growth of a small city. It is the manager’s 
problem to bring about a city plan, showing 
main and secondary thoroughfares, park and 
playground locations, school sites, transporta- 
tion, and a financial plan covering a period of 
at least five years. Such a plan should be made 
by experts and not left to the city engineer. A 
real zoning ordinance and a strict building 
code must follow the city plan. 

It will take time to bring about these con- 
ditions but they can be realized if the manager 
will only build the ideas in the minds of the 
councilmen, gradually as each opportunity 
arises, and eventually he will succeed in obtain- 
ing that which is best for the city he serves. 
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SELLING THE PUBLIC ON IMPROVEMENTS 


It is sometimes a problem to convince the 
council of the wisdom of permanent improve- 
ment programs such as sanitary sewers, surface 
drainage sewers, water, gas, and light exten- 
sions, sidewalks and street surfacing as well as 
the erection of suitable school buildings. This 
must be done, but only where the results will 
justify the expenditure, and a council com- 
posed of business men, as I hope most of them 
are, can be appealed to only on this basis. 

Even after the council is convinced of the 
wisdom of these necessities, the public or tax- 
payers also must be sold. Statements of what 
is proposed, fully explained in the press, to- 
gether with frequent reports of the affairs of 
the city printed in local papers where they can 
be read by the general public, will serve to 
smooth out many rough places in the manager’s 
path and will enlist to his aid many valuable 
cohorts. 

A great many of the city’s leaders can be 
reached by calling the presidents of local or- 
ganizations, and acquainting them with your 
plans, who in turn will enlist the membership 
of their organizations to aid worthy enterprises. 
I believe the more the manager keeps the pub- 
lic informed, the easier will be his task of ad- 
vancing his city. I believe, also, that I can take 
the worst “knocker” in the city, and in less 
than one hour sell him on the city government. 
Of course, it would be utterly impossible to do 
this with every citizen as no manager has any 
extra time at his disposal. 


PERSONAL CONTACTS 


I am certainly convinced that there is one 
great difference between the problems of the 
managers in small and in large cities and that is 
the personal element which enters into the 
work. This is almost, if not entirely lacking in 
the large cities, but is very much in evidence in 
the small cities. We get many unreasonable 
calls and requests because people feel that the 
managers are hired for the purpose of being 
trouble shooters and that no request, however 
personal, is unreasonable, or to be unexpected. 
They pass up the proper department heads to 
call the manager. 

We have some odd experiences and some 
that carry a deep touch of pathos as well as 
those of an amusing nature. There is one per- 
sonal experience I cannot help repeating be- 
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cause it is a little out of the ordinary. One 
morning a lady who lived in an outlying section 
of the city called me by telephone and asked 
me if I could come to her home at once. I knew 
she was very angry and I asked her what had 
happened. She said, “I just put out my wash- 
ing. I had fourteen pieces and a billy goat came 
along and ate every piece of it.’”’ I called the 
chief of police who sent an officer to the scene. 
He found the owner of the goat and this gen- 
tleman paid the lady an amount agreeable to 
her and everyone was satisfied. 

You may ask what are we to do regarding 
this personal element, and my answer is, if we 
want to be successful as city managers we must 
give it recognition and act accordingly. I am 
called upon to make about one hundred talks 
each year in churches, before fraternal organi- 
zations, and other groups in the city. It is a 
strenuous life, but they expect it and we can 
make friends for the city government by doing 
so and the results will prove to be worth the 
efforts. 

ACCOUNTING 

Nothing will clog the machinery more than 
an antiquated system of record keeping. The 
council and the citizens should be regularly in- 
formed of the financial condition by general 
statements and the manager and department 
heads want to know almost daily the standing 
of different budget accounts. Any manager 
should be able to know in less than one minute 
the exact status of any item in his budget. Un- 
less he does it will not be long until he will find 
himself adrift at sea and he will have to row 
very hard and fast if he expects to reach the 
shore. 


PoLitics 


That old problem of politics has existed 
in cities long before the Nazarene carpenter 
trod the shores of Galilee, and it will exist just 
as long as God permits the sun to shine down 
from the heavens, at least, until the day of the 
millenium. All the city managers in the profes- 
sion are not going to change it, therefore, we 
believe the manager should keep absolutely 
away from any participation in such matters 
and leave that to the council, who make it a 
part of their business, and to which, in most 
cases, they are responsible for their election. 
The problem of the manager is to keep out of 
the picture entirely. 
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GENERAL PROBLEMS 


I believe the greatest problem of the city 
manager in a small city is the manager himself. 
Too often he is desirous of making a great 
showing and is led to making recommenda- 
tions that may advance himself as a great build- 
er and at the same time may not be in keeping 
with the best interests of his people. I do not 
believe any manager would do this for per- 
sonal aggrandizement alone, but he may misin- 
terpret the voice of the people and be led into 
it unknowingly. One mile of new street surface 
means more to the average citizen than fifty 
miles of sanitary sewers under ground, but 
there is no question as to which is the more val- 
uable to the city. Paved streets mean more to 
the man who drives a car than do playgrounds 
for his children. The children do not put up a 
determined and organized plea and the car 
driver does. 

The manager must be careful that his deal- 
ings are with the council and not with the pub- 
lic, except on matters approved by the council. 
No report should be given to the press or the 
people until it has first been presented to the 
council. The code of ethics of this Association 
should at all times occupy a prominent place 
in the manager’s mind. 
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I will say in this connection that every 
manager has his own self respect to maintain 
and if he cannot subscribe to the policy of his 
council he should give up the job and locate 
elsewhere. I do not mean that we should quit 
when or because our every recommendation is 
not complied with because those things are go- 
ing to happen. 

Expenditures in Hopewell have jumped 
from about $300,000 in 1924 to about $1,000,- 
000 in 1929 and yet I take a little personal 
pride in saying this, although my budget as 
presented for this year showed an increase of 
thirty-five per cent over last year, it was passed 
within twenty minutes without one change, and 
by a unanimous vote. I have not been turned 
down on a proposition in three years and with 
a council like that, results can be obtained. I 
might add that in the face of our increased bud- 
get we reduced our tax rate this year about 17 
per cent. 

I have mentioned only a few of the many 
problems that city managers have to solve. 
Whatever they are, we must meet them, apply 
the doctrine of common-sense and the spirit of 
the golden rule and then the people we serve 
will receive fair treatment and the council- 
manager government will be a still greater suc- 
cess. 


DISCUSSION 


By T. E. THompson, city manager, Grand Junction, Colorado; L. P. Coox- 
INGHAM, city manager, Clawson, Michigan; E. J. DONNELLY, city manager, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin; S. C. CHAPrn, city manager, Three Rivers, Michigan; 
V. R. SmitHam, city manager, Big Spring, Texas; J. F. McCrary, city man- 
ager, Bristol, Virginia; H. F. BurKHOLDER, city manager, Edgeworth, Penn- 
sylvania; Roy S. BrapEN, city manager, Hopewell, Virginia; F. R. BuecHNER, 
city manager, Gladstone, Michigan; and W. A. RicHMonpD, city manager, San 


Leandro, California. 


Mr. THompson (Paper): The city which 
I represent has a population of about 15,000 
and is passing through the transitory state from 
a town to a city. The citizens have begun to 
feel that they should have many of the services 
which are afforded in the larger cities. I would 
liken it to a boy in his adolescence. He feels 
that he is about to become a man and has a 
sincere desire to function as such, but he is also 
keen in the knowledge that he lacks experience 
and judgment. 


VARIED DUTIES OF THE MANAGER 


The manager in a small city, to be success- 
ful in satisfying his council and the public, 
must be more or less of an expert in all branches 
of municipal operation. This is not necessarily 
the case with the manager in the larger munici- 
palities who can employ men to head all de- 
partments. Such men usually have been 
trained in their respective lines of work and the 
manager can delegate to them the entire re- 
sponsibility of their departments thus relieving 
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the manager of a multitude of details which 
must be shouldered by the manager in the 
smaller municipality. Then too, the trained 
men employed by the larger cities are able to 
advise with the manager and keep him posted 
as ta the operation of their several departments. 

The citizens in a large city realize that the 
manager must have trained assistants, due to 
the fact that it would be physically impossible 
for a man to actually run or oversee all depart- 
ments. 

In the smaller cities, however, departments 
are necessarily smaller and experts are not 
available at the salary which can be paid. It 
then becomes necessary for the city manager 
to assume that rdéle in all departments. He is 
forced to employ men without any special 
training or experience and to teach them how 
to run their departments. He must keep con- 
stantly in touch not only with the heads of 
departments, but also must give considerable 
time to inspecting and overseeing in detail 
whatever work they are doing. 

Many of the managers in the large cities 
have started in our chosen profession as man- 
agers of the smaller cities and through hard 
work and good fortune have been promoted. 
This, of course, is the ambition of most of the 
city managers in the smaller cities. 

I believe that those of you who have been 
promoted will be forced to admit that you had, 
perhaps, more perplexing problems to contend 
with in the smaller cities than you now have. 
The small city is the logical training school in 
which city managers gain valuable experience. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


The problem of finance and a balanced 
budget is of the first magnitude. It will be with 
us always due to the fact that taxes, generally, 
are considered too high, and we are forced to 
try to reduce taxes at the same time that the 
citizens demand and deserve a higher quality 
of service along with many new features. 

In most cases, the reason for adopting the 
council-manager form of government was due 
to the financial status of the municipality. 
Through lack of business principles in handling 
bonds and finances cities have become heavily 
involved with no program for liquidating in- 
debtedness. 

A city manager should study and plan the 
needs of his city for several years in advance 
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and should not budget the departments on the 
basis of what was spent the preceding year. 
His budget for the past year should be used 
only as a guide, and for showing what the unit 
cost had been. The budget should provide a 
balanced program for all departments. Quite 
often ulterior influences will be brought to bear 
upon the city council or the city manager to 
include certain items in his budget which are 
not proper. He must be prepared to withstand 
such influences. This is sometimes difficult to 
do, but he must meet the problem and be for- 
tified with the necessary data to prove to the 
council that he is right. 

The members of a city council generally 
are engaged in private business and cannot or- 
dinarily give a great deal of their time to the 
city. They cannot be expected to study, plan, 
and outline the future destinies of the city. 
This is the duty of the city manager. Should a 
project of any magnitude come up for consid- 
eration, it is his duty to go into the matter in 
detail, explaining all phases to the council, and 
make his recommendations. Should the project 
meet with adverse consideration by the coun- 
cil, he will do well to abide by their decision, at 
least until such time as will be more propitious 
for its consideration by that body. 

City PLANNING 

It is generally known by those who study 
the problems of a city that the time for a city 
plan including zoning is when the city is in its 
infancy. However, the public in general know 
very little about such matters and their first 
impression is that city planning is essential only 
in the larger cities. The necessity for a city 
plan which should always include zoning was 
very apparent in Grand Junction. Filling sta- 
tions and garages were built indiscriminately 
on the principal traffic arteries in the residence 
district. The city council gave the matter seri- 
ous consideration and in a short time were sold 
on the proposition. The Chamber of Commerce 
had long felt the need of an industrial survey 
but did not feel able to stand the cost. Through 
the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 4 
committee meeting was arranged at which 1 
explained city planning and the necessity of an 
industrial survey as a basis for the plan. The 
Chamber of Commerce then sponsored the 
movement through the service clubs and other 
civic organizations. In a short time demands 
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for the industrial survey and city plan were 
made upon the city council with the result that 
the project went through to a successful con- 
clusion. The industrial survey stimulated in- 
dustry and has proven to the people that there 
is a reason for a city at our geographic location. 

The procedure which we followed could 
well be adopted by other managers and coun- 
cils. If a thorough industrial survey made by 
an expert does not show a future for a city, large 
sums of money should not be spent in trying 
to force growth which is not justified. 

There are problems in every day’s work 
and there are probably no busier men in any 
walk of life than the city manager. By being 
courteous, honest, and energetic, we can solve 
most of our problems and in doing so cause the 
citizens to consistently support our form of 
government and have a high regard for the 
city council who serves them. 


Mr. CooKkINGHAM (Paper): The city of 
Clawson is in the metropolitan area of that 
great and dynamic city of Detroit. It was in- 
corporated in 1920 when its population was 
630 but suburban development has increased 
the population to about 5,000. 

For seven years the municipality grew 
haphazardly, permitting uncontrolled platting 
and building, with little attention given to 
finance and administration. Dead-end, jogged, 
and narrow streets were accepted and tempo- 
rary homes and unsanitary conditions were per- 
mitted to develop without any regard for the 
future. General bonds were issued without 
proper knowledge of the cost of retirement. 
General mismanagement was prevalent. 

In 1927, with a strong mayor in office, the 
commission decided to secure a manager to as- 
sume the responsibility of administration and 
improve the general condition of the munici- 
pality. This brief reference to Clawson fur- 
nishes a background for the discussion of Mr. 
Braden’s paper. 


BONDS AND TAXES 


I was glad to learn from Mr. Braden’s pa- 
per that our general problems are common to a 
great degree. I would say that the most impor- 
tant consideration in small town administra- 
tion is that of finance. It is always a difficult 
task to secure the approval of the voters for a 
large issue of general bonds, but before these 
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bonds are issued all the facts concerning re- 
tirement should be studied as this item must be 
included in fhe budget. The improvement pro- 
gram carried out in the past five years in the 
Detroit area has done just what Mr. Braden 
has said, blocked progress. It has created such 
a great burden that prospective home-builders 
are almost afraid to come to the district. This 
is demanding the attention of the city manag- 
ers of the eleven cities in the metropolitan dis- 
trict who meet each two weeks and discuss their 
mutual problems. There are thirty or more 
municipalities in the metropolitan area all try- 
ing to progress faster than their neighbor and 
in many cases plunging blindly into debt. The 
ultimate trend in many of these cases, I believe 
will be to set up some form of metropolitan 
government. The smaller units do not have the 
financial strength to continue and must be 
swallowed up by the larger units and eventual- 
ly by Detroit itself. 


CONTACT WITH PuBLIC AND CoUNCIL 


One of the greatest problems is that of 
informing the public on matters of policy as a 
great majority of the people in our city are 
employed in Detroit and read Detroit news- 
papers which contain very little local news ex- 
cept of an adverse kind. Care must be taken to 
keep the “curbstone broadcasters” properly in- 
formed (if that is possible) so that their 
“hooey” will be as constructive as possible. So 
far, I have not been able to entirely attain this 
end. 

The personal contact with the public is 
certainly a handicap to the manager in the 
small city. Besides being manager, I am also 
chief of police, health officer, and superintend- 
ent of public works departments. Naturally, I 
am called upon for so many things that at times 
the burden is almost too great. The ratio of 
personal contacts to population in the small 
cities is so much greater than that in the larger 
cities that a manager must be nearly perfect to 
continue in office for any great length of time. 

I have often wondered whether it is better 
to resign when a poor council is in power or 
whether the manager should remain and do 
all in his power to maintain the best possible 
government. I have gone for days wondering 
about this question after one or two council- 
men have passed me up with an unpleasant look 
because they were wrong and the manager was 
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right. It often requires physical as well as spir- 
itual and mental strength to live through such 
situations. It must be the dream of every con- 
scientious manager to see the very highest type 
men on the legislative body of his city, for he 
knows that greater things can then be accom- 
plished with less worry and friction than when 
the body is composed of men of lesser ability. 

The amount of detail work required of the 
manager in a small city is usually large, utiliz- 
ing so much time that the more important prob- 
lems that affect the future of the city are some- 
times hastily gone over and insufficient study 
given to them. This, of course, should not be 
the case, but many managers no doubt have 
seen policies adopted without proper consider- 
ation because the demands for other work 
were too great. 

I believe the manager must be very care- 
ful in his social contacts especially in the small- 
er cities as it is easy to arouse jealousy among 
different social circles. People who think, know 
that it is impossible for the manager to mingle 
with all the people and that managers are hu- 
man beings and should choose their own 
friends, but nevertheless in one city I know 
very well, some people have made the man- 
ager’s friends and social contacts a political 
issue. i will not attempt to say how this con- 
dition can be eliminated but I should appre- 
ciate hearing some discussion on the subject 
later. 

Only a few days ago a woman came into 
my office, securely closed the door, and then 
confidentially told me that she was bothered 
with little brown bugs of some sort in her bed- 
rooms and wondered if I could do anything 
about it. I told her I had not had occasion to 
work on such a matter, but called a disinfecting 
concern in Detroit and obtained an estimate on 
the work. The price was too high for her so 
she wanted to know if I couldn’t have the 
paper boy fired as she thought he was a carrier 
of these insects as well as papers. Before com- 
ing to this small city, I held a responsible posi- 
tion in a city of 150,000 population but not 
once in my seven years in that city was I called 
on to give such advice and furnish remedies. 

I wonder if it would be any great violation 
of the ethics of this Association if a manager 
should get out and actively support the best 
men available for the council in a case where 
the opposition was attacking his character and 


work. So far I have not seen fit to take such 
action but I do know of such a case and it 
surely was for the best interests of the whole 
city. 

LEGAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. DonNELLY (Paper): I shall endeav- 
or to tell you about a few of the problems I 
have had and how they were solved. 

First, I am going to bring up the question 
of the city attorney, because I feel that he, 
more than anyone else, is the man to whom I 
refer many of the important problems in our 
city. Then, too, this being my first residence 
in Wisconsin I am not any too familiar with 
the laws of that state. In a small city a man- 
ager does not have a full time attorney. How- 
ever, a local attorney is usually given from 
$500 to $1,000 a year to attend council meet- 
ings, draw up ordinances, and render opinions 
when asked for them. 

The city manager should keep himself in- 
formed of new laws and particularly of pro- 
posed bills affecting cities. For example, Two 
Rivers is now a fourth class city and entitled 
to state aid of 50 per cent and county aid of 
30 per cent on a bridge that must be built next 
year. Third class cities are not entitled to such 
aid, and as we now have more than 10,000 peo- 
ple, the upper limit for fourth class cities, we 
have instituted proceedings to have the $200,- 
ooo bridge built on the basis of the last federal 
census of 1920 instead of the 1930 census. 

This law granting aid to fourth class cities 
was passed in 1927, and had Two Rivers known 
it, $124,000 could have been saved by waiting 
a year to build a bridge that was then being 
started. I might suggest here that a very good 
policy for state associations to follow out would 
be to have someone from the state league of 
municipalities follow up these bills at the state 
legislature and send mimeographed copies to 
all cities thereby keeping them in touch with 
the bills affecting them as they are presented 
to and passed by the legislature. The munici- 
pal leagues could afford to have a good lawyer 
do this. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Another problem is the writing of both 
typical and standard specifications on various 
articles and supplies. We now have model speci- 
fications for automobiles and their servicing. 
We also have typical bids on our coal supply, 
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requiring so many B.T.U.’s and so much ash 
content and sulphur per pound and so on. It 
takes considerable time to prepare these speci- 
fications and a city manager must know some- 
thing about everything or trust that he gets the 
best information at the time he needs it. 


Detar WorkK 


As already stated, in a small city the man- 
ager must personally handle more detailed 
work than in a larger city. One city manager 
who moved from a city of 50,000 to a city of 
5,000 told me that he could hardly find himself 
because of the accumulation of details. He was 
used to planning and organization work, and 
was, as R. W. Rigsby once said, “the oiler of 
the machine.” However, in the small com- 
munity, the manager must himself do both the 
organizing and the carrying out of the work. 
He is the treasurer, the engineer, the health 
officer, clerk, and the poor commissioner for the 
city. He should try to delegate many of the 
details to his subordinates and secretary. 

Speaking of personal contact, I do not 
know what the people of my community did 
before the advent of the council-manager plan. 
Now they run to the city manager with all of 
their trials and tribulations. I can vividly re- 
member the first week I was in the city. About 
11:30 one evening, I was called out of bed to 
answer the phone. A lady very excitedly ex- 
plained to me that Mrs. Blank was going to 
give birth to a child that night and wanted to 
know what to do about it. I naturally told her 
to get a doctor, but she said the city physician 
was out of the city. After informing her that I 
thought possibly one of the other doctors might 
do just as well, she agreed with me and I was 
able to return to bed. 

Men laid off by factories come to my office 
to ask my help in getting them back on the 
job. I, of course, tell them that I have nothing 
whatever to do with factory employment, but 
it is hard for the average factory worker to 
believe this. To him, the city manager is the 
judge and jury and he should right every wrong. 


ZONING 
It usually falls to the city manager to en- 
courage the people to adopt a zoning ordinance. 
He should see that the present and future 


needs of the city are carefully considered so 
that there will be little cause to amend the or- 


dinance, except in cases where industries or 
businesses must expend, and then the private 
purpose should be submerged for the public 
welfare. Occasionally, some individual will 
rush into the office saying that he is being penal- 
ized by not being able to put three houses on his 
two lots, and that it is his property and no one 
can stop him, and soon, if he is able, he tries 
to get enough influence in the council to change 
the zoning ordinance for his particular benefit. 
In nearly every case where this is done it results 
in injury to most of the neighborhood. 

Such privileges should be given only when 
it will benefit one owner and not harm the pub- 
lic welfare. In our city, before an amendment 
becomes effective, it must be presented to the 
city council, who in turn presents it to the city 
planning commission. They must consider it 
for sixty days, hold a public hearing on it, ap- 
prove it, and report it back to the council who 
acts upon it. Usually the property owner who 
wishes a special privilege amendment is not 
patient enough to go through this process, and 
will go ahead and build according to the ordi- 
nance rather than delay his work. I believe that 
the board of appeals should not be given too 
broad power in interpreting the ordinance. It 
is wholly unfair to the public to draft a zoning 
ordinance which creates new values through 
the city, and then allow some individual to 
build something that disturbs the values so 
created. 

The city manager can have a great deal of 
influence for good or evil in a small city by his 
personal example. People are willing to sacri- 
fice a little more tax money, if only they re- 
ceive a little recognition or personal service, 
and are recognized as an equal by the city 
manager when they go to the city hall or meet 
him on the street. Be human, and even though 
you know the taxpayer is in the wrong don’t 
tell him so, but give him the privilege of going 
before the city council if he wishes and even 
suggest it to him. Very few ever get to the 
council, but you keep their good will and that 
is one of the things that counts in attempting 
to administer the affairs of a city. 


Evectric UTILITIES 


Our city is engaged in the selling of electric 
ranges and water heaters. We have installed 
400 ranges in the past four years. Prior to the 
city’s taking over this work all the local mer- 
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chants together did not sell over five ranges a 
year. This success was due to the city’s estab- 
lishing two cents per kwh. for cooking. Now we 
have a point of contact with the consumers of 
electricity, a very valuable aid in acquiring 
their good will. 

The laws of our state are very good in re- 
gard to the collection of water and electric bills. 
If the bills are not paid between the first and 
tenth of the month a penalty of one cent per 
kwh. is added on electricity and ro per cent on 
water. If bills are unpaid on the twentieth of 
the month, the service is cut off after a personal 
notice is given. We do not lose a cent during the 
year in uncollectible bills, because the bill is a 
lien against the property and may be entered 
on the tax roll and collected without any trou- 
ble whatever. 


Mr. CuaPIn (Paper): It seems to me that 
one of the first problems of the city manager in 
a small city, at least in time sequence, is that of 
orienting himself with his council and the 
townspeople. I believe that more than one man- 
ager has found himself in “deep water” because 
he failed to get off on the right foot in the new 
community. As Mr. Braden has stated, the per- 
sonal element is strong in the small city and the 
council must be treated slightly more as indi- 
viduals than is considered necessary in the 
large city. After the council, the manager must 
consider the psychology of the community in 
which he finds himself. Is it progressive? Is it 
industrial or agricultural? Is the town old or 
new? Do the people look upon the new man- 
ager as an ordinary human being who can do a 
fair job of administering municipal affairs or as 
an interloper who is being paid a better wage 
than they and out of taxes which they are be- 
ing forced to pay? If the manager can orient 
himself I consider that half the battle has been 
won. 


City PLANNING 


Mr. Braden has stated that planning, zon- 
ing, and the regulation of building are three 
fundamental problems. He also mentions the 
difficulty which may be encountered in con- 
vincing the council of the necessity of such 
studies and regulations. I would a dozen times 
rather attempt to convince my council of the 
necessity of a planning and zoning study and 
of the drafting of the zoning and building ordi- 


nances than I would attempt the administra- 
tion of these ordinances after they are drawn. 
We are again brought back to the personal ele- 
ment which is and probably always will be the 
stumbling block in the path of progress in the 
small city. 


REGULATION OF BUILDING 


Let us take the case of the building, the 
wiring, and the plumbing ordinances. In the 
first place, just how far in the way of regulation 
are you justified in going? I am a great be- 
liever in the advice of experts but I do not know 
of a firm that will offer to come in and intelli- 
gently draw a plumbing code for me. Suppose 
you follow the beaten path and call in a local 
advisory committee. Unless you are unusually 
fortunate you will find that your town boasts 
one intelligent building contractor or architect 
and perhaps one plumber who is above the av- 
erage. These men may give you the advice nec- 
essary to enable you to draw a satisfactory 
code. Otherwise you will fall back upon the ex- 
perience of other cities or write the Department 
of Commerce and trust to your own judgment 
in applying their code to your particular city. 

After you have the ordinance you are con- 
fronted with its administration. You will prob- 
ably find that eight out of ten plumbers do not 
know the principles of plumbing and that nine 
out of ten buildings are built without a scrap of 
plan. Can you license the builders? Can you 
set up a plumbers’ examination and refuse to 
grant licenses to eight of the ten? You will 
probably throw the doors wide open, go out and 
buy the best inspectors you can with the money 
available and hope that the storm won’t break 
on your head before break fast. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


I notice that one other problem has been 
given but little attention. That is the problem 
of selecting and training department heads. I 
believe that most managers inherit their organ- 
ization personnel and try to shape them up with- 
out change. Practically all of these men have 
little education. Yet cognizance must be taken 
of their previous service and of their particular 
knowledge of the affairs of the city which you 
wish to administer. A nice question comes up as 
to whether this value is outweighed by their in- 
ability to accept new ideas and to conform to 
your own standard of service. The problem is 
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often settled either by charter in that you are 
not permitted to go outside the city for your 
assistants, or by your inability to pay a salary 
which will attract capable outside men. This 
important problem should be given further 
thought and study and something worked out 
for our guidance. 


ACCOUNTING 


In the matter of accounting for the small 
city much remains to be done. I submit that the 
average auditing firm is incapable of setting 
up a set of books for a small city that can be 
handled with a minimum of work and yet give 
the essential information required for adminis- 
tration. Their viewpoint is the viewpoint of the 
corporation or of the larger city and they ap- 
parently cannot conceive of the fact that the 
small town manager must know the financial 
details. Uniform accounting, cost keeping, and 
budget making are just as essential to the ad- 
ministrator in the town of 10,000 as in the town 
of a half million and yet the mass of informa- 
tion available on the subjéct includes almost 
nothing that can be applied to the small city. 

In closing 1 want to call attention to the 
fact that administrative practice in the small 
city is a subject on which the Association 
should gather and publish information. 


Mr. SmitHAM: Mr. Cookingham made 
the suggestion that possibly the only way he 
could take any active part in campaigns would 
be to do it without the knowledge of the people. 
Possibly that is what he did. But I am wonder- 
ing what should be the position of the city 
manager under a condition of that kind. I am 
asking that question that it might be answered 
by some of the more experienced city managers. 


Mr. McCrary: I just want to say I have 
had practically the same experience Mr. Cook- 
ingham had. We had three councilmen who 
were opposed to the city manager. I took the 
stand that the city manager is not only adviser 
for his council but for the citizens as well. I 
made a fight against the city councilmen and 
won out. 


Mr. BuRKHOLDER: I fear this discussion 
might lead some managers to think the man- 
ager should get out and take an active part in a 


campaign. Mr. Cookingham mentioned that 
there was considerable mis-statement of facts 
in regard to his position, salary, and so forth. 
In a case of that kind I think it would be proper 
for the manager to correct such statements by 
giving the press the correct information. It is 
not proper, however, for the manager to become 
involved in a political situation other than to 
see that no misstatement of facts are put over 
and allowed to stand. That, I think, should be 
the position of any city manager. I have had 
the opportunity to observe the results of such 
action in an adjoining town where the manager 
was under fire. Mis-statements had been made 
in regard to certain addresses the manager had 
made. To correct the mistake the addresses 
were published in full in the local paper. The 
result was that two or three days later the whole 
question began to kill itself. I think a correc- 
tion of mis-statements will result more bene- 
ficially for the manager than if he went into 
politics. 


Mr. Brapen: I would like to say that the 
original conception of council-manager govern- 
ment was to get administration out of politics, 
and if a city manager is going to take active 
part in any way in local politics, it won’t be 
long until he will be favoring his crowd and the 
government will get back into a system of po- 
litical favoritism. I believe it is proper for the 
manager to correct mistakes but think we 
should take no active part in politics. 

In a recent election in my city one member 
of the council went around to a few men who 
failed to get on the police force and said, “If I 
am elected, I shall see that a change is made.” 
A lot of those people voted for him. The daz 
after he was elected he came in and told me that 
since he had been elected he thought I would 
find him all right. 

I think it is up to us to clarify our position, 
but to keep out of political situations. 


Mr. RicuMonp: Four of my councilmen 
are opposed to the city manager, and having 
had these men on the council anywhere from 
five to twenty years, it was almost impossible to 
get the support of the council. I am, however, 
a director in the Chamber of Commerce, a di- 
rector in the Kiwanis Club, a member of the 
executive committee of the American Legion, 
and a committeeman of the local Boy Scout or- 
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ganization. The Rotary Club is with me and 
also all the churches. About one-half of the 
population of the 8,000 are Portuguese and 
their organizations are back of me. 

Just to show you how things will turn out, 
on the first of this month three of the five 
members of the council demanded my resigna- 
tion. When I was put in as city manager, the 
council retained the power to appoint the com- 
missioner of streets and parks, fire commis- 
sioner, and so forth. Of course that did not 
work out so well. When the first meeting was 
held to remove me, it resulted in giving me 
power to appoint these commissioners. On ac- 
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count of the people being with me it has been a 
great victory. 


Mr. CooKINGHAM: With regard to model 
ordinances mentioned by Mr. Donnelly, the 
League of Michigan Municipalities is organiz- 
ing a bureau of information which will collect 
ordinances on various subjects from all the 
cities of Michigan and attempt in the next few 
years to formulate model ordinances. That 
seems to be the best way to handle ordinances 
on account of the different laws of the states. 
{ believe the state municipal league should do 
work of that nature. 


THE COMMISSION AND COUNCIL-MANAGER 
PLANS COMPARED: 


By SAMUEL C. MAY 


Associate Professor of Political Science, University of California 


At this gathering it would not be out of 
place to try to bring home to Dallas some of the 
fundamentals of government because our host 
this evening is the City Manager League. Dal- 
las is about to enter upon a campaign which 
should stir the ambition of every good citizen 
in this city. Dallas has an opportunity to add 
to the splendid physical and cultural center 
which this great city is, a government which 
will attempt to do as well as it can all of those 
things so ably pointed out by Mr. Brownlow. 


DEVELOPMENT OF City GOVERNMENT 


America has had a very peculiar history. 
That great pioneer spirit, which took an empty 
land and made a great civilization out of it re- 
quired a certain type of character, a certain 
type of thought and it produced a certain type 
of people. Rather strangely, those things which 
were well adapted to the upbuilding physically 
of this great continent are sometimes in our 
way when a new situation arises. We, in Amer- 
ica, are bound somewhat by tradition which 
fitted the civilization which is passing and we 
have reached a new stage in our development 
where we have to readjust some very old tradi- 
tions and where we have to take new situations 


* Address delivered before joint meeting with The 
City Manager League of ‘Dallas at the Adolphus Hotel 
in Dallas, November 21, 1920. 


which have made a new environment for us and 
adjust the human relationships and organize 
our work in such a way that we can accomplish 
the new tasks. 

It is true that this age of urbanization is 
different from anything the world has seen be- 
fore, and Dallas is an example of the great 
change. I understand Dallas has the commis- 
sion form of government which was a great re- 
form at the time it was first adopted in the 
United States because it attempted to do away 
with certain things which have grown up, easily 
explained, due to our peculiar circumstance. 
The great economic opportunities of America 
mean that the brains of America went into 
business, in the various parts of the country, 
and there was another peculiar circumstance; 
the fact that we had separated from a govern- 
ment which was imposed upon us and not of 
our own making gave us a great fear of govern- 
ment. And so we attempted to control govern- 
ment by checks and balances, trying to keep 
government from doing very much. 

As the functions of government increased 
and became more complicated; as one thing 
after another was taken over by government 
and as the tasks became technical, there had to 
be somewhere a center, and that center, unfor- 
tunately, fell into the hands of those third and 
fourth rate men who, unable to succeed in the 
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great opportunities of free land and free force, 
devoted their attention to so-called politics for 
the economical advantages they could gain, giv- 
ing us in certain phases of municipal politics a 
centralization in a municipal boss for the small 
group interested in city government. 

We did not care very much, because gov- 
ernment did not do very much; the government 
spent very little, and it did not affect us very 
much except in one phase of the government. 
The schools affected our children, and there we 
were anxious that the so-called spoils should be 
done away with, and that our children should 
be properly educated. We early applied to our 
educational system that same type of organiza- 
tion which has succeeded in American business, 
and which succeeds in every human organiza- 
tion if it is to succeed. 

We attempted to formulate our policies by 
representing a cross-section of our community, 
insisting on integrity, character, and honesty. 
Recognizing that the business of educating chil- 
dren was a technical thing we turned over the 
technical work to someone who was specializ- 
ing in that field. The school board and school 
superintendent are an old institution in the 
United States, but somehow the traditions of 
municipal government follow in a much later 
time that same type of organization. We find 
that the commission plan was a great reform, 
it shortened the ballot; it centralized upon a 
small group, and it did away largely with the 
spoils system. It did, in a way, a negative thing, 
because most American movements, until thir- 
ty years ago, were negative in character. They 
were against something instead of for some- 
thing; in other words your civil service, your 
commission type of government, your non-par- 
tisan elections, your initiative and referendum 
were an attempt to get away from a very bad 
situation, but once you had gotten rid of the 
quicksand and mud and mire, the time came 
for a positive structure. 


DEFECTS OF COMMISSION PLAN 


We find from the administrative point of 
view that the commission form cannot function 
properly even granted you have men of integ- 
rity and character. The very type of organiza- 
tion itself precludes the most successful accom- 
plishment. I think the best illustration I can 
give is that of a high-powered automobile, with 
one man handling the steering wheel, another 


handling the lights, another the ignition, an- 
other the motor, all on the absurd theory that 
if you divide the powers no one will do very 
much harm. Generally, when you divide the 
machinery that way the man who controls the 
brakes is the most important man in the ma- 
chine. 

The commission type of government has 
not been adopted by any cities in recent years. 
When you get five or seven men together, each 
interested in a particular function, government 
being a human institution manned by human 
beings, it is inevitable that a majority will get 
together and get all of the plums and the minor- 
ity will get what is left over. Or the majority 
will get together and everyone will get all he 
wants, because no one in the glass house wishes 
to throw a stone. That is inevitable under the 
commission form of government no matter how 
good the men might be whom you elect to of- 
fice, without taking into consideration the fact 
that it is extremely difficult to legislate and to 
administer at the same time. 

We have heard a great deal about the dif- 
ference between administration on the one hand 
and policy on the other. I think no one can 
deny that the chief function of government to- 
day, although it has not always been considered 
so, is performance of service, and service today, 
as has been so ably presented to you, consists 
of intricate specialties. The one big problem 
of government is to co-ordinate those various 
specialities into a smooth working machine. 
That is one problem, and the other problem, as 
Mr. Brownlow pointed out, is the democratic 
control of that machine. Those things which 
have been handed down to us as unchanging 
truths of political situations we find even today 
are no longer workable. The separation of 
power or the division of authority does exactly 
what I suggested might result from the situa- 
tion with the automobile. 


NEED For Executive Heap 


We find that if we are to have smoothly 
working machinery we have to integrate. We 
have to place someone in control. Whereas in 
the past government was a matter for amateurs 
rather than specialists, today we find there is a 
place for both the amateur and the specialist ; 
the specialists working together in co-ordinated 
machinery. Then with your democratic control, 
the amateur, recognizing his place as represen- 
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tative of the public, must realize that he cannot 
understand, no matter how wise he may be, all 
of the details of the various specialties and that 
he is more or less a buffer between the adminis- 
tration, the performance of the service, and the 
people he represents. The council-manager 
plan gives you that division between adminis- 
tration and policy determining, providing op- 
portunity not only for integrated service and an 
efficient service but also the opportunity for 
the second important feature, the democratic 
control. If you place your responsibility where 
it can be controlled, it will be controlled, and if 
you diffuse your responsibility, it is impossible 
to control it. 

I do not make these remarks as a reflection 
on the government of Dallas. I make those re- 
marks in general about the city under the com- 
mission plan of government. As the commis- 
sion form of government was a step from the 
old condition for the better, so it seems to me 
any city, including Dallas, can improve its sit- 
uation by making the second step. 

I imagine this group is enthusiastic about 
the campaign it is about to carry on. There un- 
- doubtedly will be some opposition to the coun- 
cil-manager plan, and the great opposition, if 
Dallas repeats the history of other cities, will 
be the argument that you are placing autocratic 
control in the hands of one man. 

If I may be so bold as to make a sugges- 
tion to you (I have been through a number 
of council-manager campaigns) may I merely 
throw out this little thought? Make your plan 
as simple as possible. Make it a one-point plan, 
that your city manager will have administrative 
authority, all of the administrative authority, 
and make as few compromises on that point as 
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possible. Then you have your talking point 
without any frills. We will give the city man- 
ager full administrative authority because then 
we can hold him responsible and he will be con- 
trolled. That is democratic government and 
that is all you can ask of any government. 

Government is not a mysterious thing. It is 
just a human organization for human needs. If 
I may make the suggestion, I would say: ham- 
mer on that particular point, although the op- 
position perhaps will bring up that point as its 
main argument against the plan. You have 
there, something very simple. 


Tue Councit-MANAGER CAMPAIGN 


Your next problem, of course, is to organ- 
ize the forces in the city to understand the point 
you are about to make and then have a civic 
renaissance, if you will. Arouse the people of 
this city to the necessity of this change. It is 
not at all necessary to criticize any officials at 
present in office. If you are not satisfied, it is 
perhaps not because of the people who are now 
holding office but because of the system. Speak 
about the system and how this is a better sys- 
tem, a more efficient system and a more demo- 
cratic system. 

I say I envy the people of Dallas, because 
I think there is nothing which gives more real 
joy to any man than that of creation, and you 
have here a creative opportunity. This City 
Manager League has an opportunity to mold 
public opinion among the people of Dallas, to 
carry on its educational campaign, and through 
the machinery which it will give to Dallas, 
make it capable of reaching the objectives 
which have been set before you tonight. 


CITY MANAGERSHIP: VIEWS OF AN UN- 
OFFICIAL OBSERVER" 


By JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR. 
Director, Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research 


The subject presents delightful possibili- 
ties but I seriously question whether I am the 
person to develop those possibilities. Surely I 
am not a Will Rogers? But had I his happy 


* Address delivered at the luncheon meeting on 
the last day of the convention. 


faculty of humorous expression, I believe I 
could illuminate one side of the city manager 
profession by a number of anecdotes. For I 
can still recall those days—ten years ago— 
when I shared the same boarding house table 
in a little town in Texas with your secretary, 
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Clarence E. Ridley. I can remember when Ste- 
phen B. Story faced the world with a single 
purpose, and shall I say, a single chin. I was a 
modest part of the Brownlow administration of 
Petersburg, Virginia, and finally no small part 
of my supply of anecdotes might be drawn from 
four years in my governmental work shop 
across the street from the city manager of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Nor can I pose as a Father Hatton to hand 
down sage thoughts which would inspire and 
guide your future steps. I am not an orator and 
I cannot rise to the heights of a farewell ad- 
dress. Without wit or wisdom, there remains a 
very ordinary role. 

Perhaps a more serious handicap is that the 
convention sessions have already exhausted the 
subject. Edy, Rigsby, White, and others in 
other convention addresses have practically 
written a manual of procedure or book of eti- 
quette for city managers. Louis Brownlow has 
taken the American community, turned it in- 
side out, and shown you what it is made up of. 
He has taken the citizen from the prenatal 
state along the roads of health, education, pros- 
perity, and culture, to the hall of fame. Stephen 
B. Story has told you all to “Mind Your Own 
Business” and I rather suspect that you will 
tell me to do the same before I am through. 
But you can readily appreciate that there is 
very little left to say. Only a few fragments re- 
main, more or less unrelated and piecemeal. 
But I shall venture to present them. I will lean 
over the fence of the city manager estate and 
make a few observations. 


ORGANIZATION ACTIVITY 


My first observation would be on the sub- 
ject of organization activity in the field of gov- 
ernmental affairs. Apparently the subject is one 
of some interest and certainly timely, for it was 
only yesterday that it provoked lively discus- 
sion in your business meeting, and in fact was 
referred to your executive committee for fur- 
ther consideration. Certainly any light that can 
be thrown upon this subject should be helpful. 

I would ask you to consider for a moment 
the organizations that function in the field of 
governmental affairs. The list is long but the 
National Municipal League, the Governmental 
Research Association, and the International 
City Managers’ Association are conspicuous 
and serve our purpose. I believe that there is 


general agreement that these organizations are 
functioning effectively and to good purpose. I 
do feel, however, that there are many members 
of these organizations who would confess to a 
bit of confusion if they were asked precisely to 
define their respective scopes of operation. Per- 
sonally, I am of the impression that there are 
two distinctly different functions which are not 
logically expressed in the present organization 
set-up. These functions are political reform and 
public administration. 

Without attempting to elaborate the 
thought, I feel that each of these two func- 
tions would be better performed if considered 
separately and not confused with one another. 
I would suggest that the various forms of politi- 
cal reform such as electoral changes, new forms 
of government, and educational propaganda be 
made the special concern of one group. This 
organization could then develop its program 
along broad lines of mass education, which 
would attract wide citizen support. Conven- 
tions of that organization would be organized 
specifically for that purpose without any at- 
tempt at the inclusion of technical subject mat- 
ter to satisfy the professional interest. That 
would leave us with the second broad function, 
that of public administration. 


A PROFESSION OF PusBLic ADMINISTRATION 


In the field of public administration, I be- 
lieve we have a subject matter and a technique 
of sufficient compactness and unity to express 
itself logically in one organization. Let us con- 
sider for a moment the component parts of this 
profession. Of course, the city managers con- 
stitute the nucleus. They represent the key- 
stone of the profession. On the other hand 
there is another important group dealing with 
the same subject matter, using it perhaps in a 
different way, and that consists of the univer- 
sity professors who are teaching the subject of 
public administration. The third group is made 
up of the staff members of bureaus of govern- 
mental research, consultants in municipal gov- 
ernment, if you please. May I say a word about 
that group. It is a mistake, I feel, to view them 
as individuals compiling statistics on govern- 
mental operations. As a matter of fact, the 
research men are dealing with the subject of 
public administration in a very practical man- 
ner. In much the same way as officials, these 
governmental consultants discover problems, 
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assemble the facts on that problem, subject 
those facts to an expert interpretation, and then 
proceed to recommendations or even actual in- 
stallation to carry out their recommendations. 
That there is a definite relationship between 
these three component parts of the profession of 
public administration is well evidenced by the 
fact that no few individuals have functioned 
successfully in more than one of these three 
roles. Stephen B. Story, city manager of Roch- 
ester, has been director of the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research of that city. Your secretary, 
Clarence E. Ridley, has successfully functioned 
in all three fields.. A professor of political sci- 
ence has been a city manager, and a city man- 
ager is now delivering lectures on political sci- 
ence. Many other examples could be cited. 

In short, I would picture for you the tri- 
angle of public administration. On the one side 
is training; on the other, research; and on the 
third, practice or application. It seems to me 
that these three component parts make up the 
science or the profession of public administra- 
tion with a definite inter-relationship and inter- 
dependence of each upon the other two. Cer- 
tainly those who are training men for the field 
of public administration need the subject mat- 
ter of research and the realistic experience of 
actual practice. The researchers must have the 
background of administration to make their 
conclusions workable, and the managers need 
the trained personnel and the products of re- 
search to do the job that they want to do. In 
fact, the city managers are recognizing this 
inter-relationship through their committees on 
training and research. 

So it strikes me that in some quiet, gradual 
way, there is a need for further co-ordination 
and perhaps integration of the three component 
parts of the profession of public administration. 
Surely a combination of resources in this field 
should produce many desirable results. No 
small benefit should be the wider professional 
opportunities that would obtain when men can 
move readily back and forth throughout the 
whole field. The combination of resources 
should make possible broader and more im- 
pressive research which would in turn attract 
more substantial financial support. 

I do not venture to suggest that we are on 
the eve of an American institute of public ad- 
ministration or an American society of public 
administration, but certainly it is pertinent to 
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observe that where we have other professional 
groupings in this country dealing with a single 
subject matter, we find the three phases of the 
profession expressed in the professional organ- 
ization. I have before me an analysis of the 
membership of the American Chemical Society. 
Referring to it we find that 7 per cent of the 
members are executives, 17 per cent are man- 
agers, 19 per cent are engaged in technical mat- 
ters, 8 per cent in chemical developments, 8 per 
cent in chemical control, and 5 per cent are in- 
structors or teachers. I think that you will find 
that this is typical of membership analyses of 
other professional organizations. You will find 
the practitioner, the researcher, and the teacher 
joining forces in the professional organization, 
whatever the subject matter. 


RESEARCH 


My next observation is in the field of re- 
search, a field which has already engaged the 
interests of the city managers. Yet we all real- 
ize that we have but scratched the surface in 
our research efforts to date. The present expen- 
ditures of governmental research are insignifi- 
cant if we compare them with investments that 
are going into research in the industrial and eco- 
nomic fields. Whole large areas of public ad- 
ministration are entirely unexplored. In fact, 
the few principles that we consider so well es- 
tablished may perhaps be questioned. 

We were told at one of the round tables of 
an interesting device in the way of organiza- 
tion. One city manager has employed three ex- 
ecutive assistants, to each of whom is assigned 
certain duties concerning a more or less related 
group of departments. Apparently that device 
is functioning satisfactorily, and pleases the 
particular executive who is employing it. And 
yet there are those who question the soundness 
of that set-up from the viewpoint of organiza- 
tion and state that if there are to be three such 
executive assistants, their duties should differ. 
One should devote his time to research; a sec- 
ond to general office supervision; and a third to 
the function of public relations, contacts with 
the newspaper men, preparing the city’s annual 
report, and handling a large number of the city 
manager’s visitors. 

Another question of organization has come 
up, this time in the field of police and fire. His- 
torically we have had a merging of these two 
functions in the traditional department of pub- 
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lic safety. But gradually we have thought that 
we were moving away from that particular set- 
up. We were beginning to feel that the two 
functions of police and fire were distinctly dif- 
ferent in their technique and objectives, and 
were therefore headed in two entirely different 
directions. The police department was consid- 
ered as dealing primarily with individuals, as 
having in fact rather a social significance, and 
as such, in its ultimate objective, more closely 
aligned with the department of public welfare 
than any other. The fire department, on the 
other hand, has been considered as concerned 
particularly with buildings and structures, as 
having an engineering complexion, and logical- 
ly more closely aligned with the department of 
buildings. And yet now comes an interesting 
suggestion. One of the city managers suggests 
that the firemen be given police powers and 
when time permits or occasion demands, per- 
form many of the functions of the police officer. 
Apparently that city manager is rather pleased 
with the result. 

So there remains much that is unsettled if 
we consider but the field of organization alone. 
Perhaps we should forget our thoughts of rigid 
and formal plans of organization. After all, de- 
partments, bureaus, and divisions do not in 
fact exist. They are merely recorded on paper. 
Maybe we should think of organization from 
the viewpoint of individual relationships, and 
the city manager as a master musician who is 
playing this marvelous municipal instrument, 
emphasizing here and there the necessary tech- 
nique and talents to produce the best commu- 
nity results. 

Then there is the subject of municipal 
budget procedure. If we refer to the text books 
on that subject, we find that we should present 
our expenditures according to a very detailed 
classification. We must list personal services, 
contractual services, supplies, materials, equip- 
ment, and all other subdivisions in considera- 
ble detail. And that is the approved practice. 
Yet there are those who propose that it is suffi- 
cient to present the year’s expenditure program 
in terms of unit quantities and unit costs. They 
state that such figures summarize all the other 
detail and therefore represent a more simple 
and direct method of presentation. It is also the 
present and apparently approved practice for 
the budget to be expressed in terms of dollars. 


This is, of course, essential for those who are 
charged with collecting the funds to finance the 
program, but from the public viewpoint, per- 
haps has an unfortunate implication of spend- 
ing and tax burdens. Perhaps research would 
show us that it is more informative and better 
from the viewpoint of public psychology to em- 
phasize the things that are to be done and the 
services that are to be rendered, rather than the 
money that we are going to spend and the per- 
sonal services, supplies, and commodities that 
we are going to buy. In other words, it might 
well be that the citizen would react more intel- 
ligently and with more interest on the subject 
of the next year’s program if it were presented 
to him in terms of nurses’ visits, days of hospi- 
tal care, number of sanitary inspections, square 
yards of street to be repaired, and thousands of 
yards of street to be cleaned. 

These are but small samples of the possi- 
bilities of research in those areas of public ad- 
ministration which we have considered as fairly 
well established. You can well picture, there- 
fore, the rich possibilities in the completely un- 
charted and unexplored areas. There is, of 
course, a need for finances and personnel. But 
finances will bring real results and results in 
turn will attract further financial support. 


CONVENTION TECHNIQUE 


May I make my next observation on the 
subject of convention technique. These obser- 
vations are largely prompted from attendance 
at governmental research conventions. How- 
ever, I have attended some three city managers’ 
conventions. I always come away from the con- 
ventions with some wonder as to whether or not 
they have been completely effective. We are 
told that one gets as much out of a thing as one 
puts into it, and yet we know that the railroads 
question that adage for invariably they are 
willing to take us back on half fare. It seems to 
me that those attending conventions divide 
into two groups, spectators and speakers, and 
that the speakers do all the work if the pressure 
of their normal duties permit. Would it not bea 
better procedure if the real work of the conven- 
tion were done by the secretariat or staff of the 
particular association? Instead of asking speak- 
ers who, in fact, have little time to thoroughly 
prepare their subjects to make an address, in- 
stead of asking committees whose members 
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have limited time to survey a particular project, 
would not the subject be more adequately pre- 
sented, would not the research be more com- 
plete, and would not the valuable time of the 
city managers be conserved if all this prepara- 
tory work were done by the staff? There would 
still be round tables but they would take on 
more the nature of public hearings. The sub- 
ject of the round table would we selected well 
in advance of the convention and the material 
on that subject would be assembled by the staff. 
The committee or round table would then have 
before it the findings of the staff, and before it 
would appear interested managers who would 
speak on the subject. The committee would 
then take the findings of the staff and the opin- 
ions of the managers who cared to express 
themselves, add to it their own good judgment, 
and eventually we would have another chapter 
of the manual of administrative procedure. The 
convention would take on more of the aspect of 
a congress and the profession or the science of 
public administration would receive the full 
value of the assembly of such an array of talent. 
Each topic of the convention would be ade- 
quately treated and not represent the personal 
and perhaps hurried assembled findings of one 
very busy executive. 


Pusiic REPORTING 


I think the subject of public reporting is 
worthy of a passing comment. Generally speak- 
ing there is a wide acceptance of the logic of the 
council-manager plan. Urbanization, which has 
produced such complicated community prob- 
lems, certainly demands the services of techni- 
cians to make the community machinery func- 
tion. And these technicians in turn require 
someone to co-ordinate their work, and that is 
the city manager. The selection of the manager 
in turn must be made in some democratic man- 
ner and so we have the council. The derivation 
and the logic of the council-manager plan is not 
difficult to understand. A nationally known 
banker has characterized the American system 
as the concentration of full responsibility in the 
hands of an accountable executive. Here again 
we have the council-manager plan. So the plan 
promises to extend, to grow. Possibly even 
greater responsibility and authority will be im- 
posed upon the manager. With this prospect 
we must realize certain hazards. Successful at- 


tacks on the manager plan have often proceed- 
ed on the indictment that the plan was bureau- 
cratic and that the manager was an autocrat. 
As I see it, the safety valve, the protection 
against such a state of public opinion, lies in 
the intelligent development of public reporting. 
These ideas of bureaucracy and autocracy are 
less likely to flourish if the public is fully aware 
of the work that the municipal government is 
doing. 

We have emphasized in the past the func- 
tion of financial reporting and often have pro- 
vided independent auditors so that this might 
be done more effectively. What we need to 
give thought to is the whole subject of public 
reporting, and the establishment of some mech- 
anism that will place the story of municipal 
operations before the public at regular inter- 
vals and in an understandable form. We need 
some convenient measures, and then a town 
bulletin board, or radio, or some other device 
to get the information across to the public. 


CoMMUNITY PROGRAMMING 


But a final point and I am through. It is 
on the subject of community programming. 
What I have to say is possibly but an echo of 
Louis Brownlow’s address in Dallas. He told 
you that there are three groups of organization 
activity in the community—the corporate, the 
voluntary, and the governmental—but that 
each is not precisely defined and that the pat- 
tern varies from community to community. 
Because of this potential flexibility, because of 
certain overlapping and duplication, there is a 
real need of community co-ordination and of 
community programming. Here the manager 
has an important réle to play. No problem of 
public welfare, public health or unemployment 
can be satisfactorily solved by the city man- 
ager alone. He must know of and co-ordinate 
with plans of the private agencies who are in- 
terested in these same subjects. Criminal jus- 
tice is another example of a community prob- 
lem, the ramifications of which extend beyond 
the official governmental boundaries. The 
chamber of commerce working for a new rail- 
road terminal must co-operate and work with 
the city manager because that railroad termi- 
nal bears an important relationship to city 
planning and highway facilities. The program- 
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ming of institutional facilities for the city gov- 
ernment of necessity must be based on a knowl- 
edge of the programs of private agencies who 
operate the same kinds of institutions. And so 
the manager has an important part to play in 
the field of community programming. It strikes 


me that the subject is one worthy of careful 
thought and possibly of convention discussion. 

Now I conclude. Were I Patrick Henry 
and did Patrick Henry occasionally drop his 
“t’s”, then I am sure that he would say “If this 
be reason, make the most of it.” 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 


Mr. Rigsby, among other things, empha- 
sized the strengthening of the council-manager 
movement and stated that a firmer foundation 
for more effective municipal government had 
been laid in the past year in the United States. 
He touched briefly upon the employment of a 
new secretary and the removal of the secre- 
tariat to Chicago, and he was of the opinion 
that the development of research would prove 
a great benefit not only to city managers but 
also to the improvement of municipal govern- 
ment in general. He reported further that he 
had appointed representatives of this Associa- 
tion to serve with representatives of other or- 
ganizations engaged in allied fields, as follows: 
John N. Edy, to work with a representative of 
the Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada; Col. C. O. Sherrill, with the Amer- 
ican Management Association; and Stephen 
B. Story, with the Taylor Society. 

He also reported that two other committees 
had been working under his direction: (1) the 
committee on essential qualifications of a city 
manager, with Dr. A. R. Hatton as chairman, 
and (2) the committee on training for public 
administration, with Clifford W. Ham as chair- 
man. He expressed the belief that the work of 
these committees would result in the widening 
of our interest and the promotion of the profes- 
sion. In closing he expressed his appreciation 
of the honor of serving the Association and 
mentioned that he considered it very desirable 
that a treatise on city management from the 
point of view of the city manager be undertak- 
en at an early date. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


The report of the executive secretary cov- 
ered the activities in a general way for twelve 


months ending October 31, 1929, but more 
specifically the last five months, during which 
time he had held the office. He reported that 
eighteen cities had adopted the council-man- 
ager plan during the past year, sixteen by char- 
ter and two by ordinance. The net gain in 
membership for the past year was thirteen, this 
small net increase being due mainly to the fact 
that 64 members either resigned or were 
dropped rather than pay dues. The present 
membership of 468 is divided as follows: hon- 
orary, 4; active, 197; associate, 39; inactive, 
40; and subscribers, 188. 

The report dealt with the efforts that had 
been made to improve the quality of Pusiic 
MANAGEMENT and made special reference to 
the editorial advisory board, the personnel of 
which was announced in the November issue of 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, as indicative of the ef- 
fort being made to make this journal the leader 
in the field of public administration. The total 
paid circulation on November 1, was 946, an 
increase for the year of 120. 

With reference to finances, it was reported 
that the year ended with a deficit of $3,300, 
due mainly to the payment during the current 
year of a $1,200 note of long standing, the ex- 
penses incident to the removal of headquarters 
from Lawrence, Kansas, to Chicago, and the 
falling off of advertising which had been taking 
place for the past three years. The report indi- 
cated that there were many improvements 
which should be undertaken as soon as money 
was available, with particular emphasis upon 
the need of a librarian at headquarters in order 
to properly classify and keep up-to-date the 
most authentic information in the various fields 
of local government administration. In con- 
clusion, he thanked the individual members of 
the Association and particularly the executive 
committee for their hearty co-operation. 
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RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Louis Brownlow, chairman, O. E. Carr, 
Charles E. Merriam, Samuel C. May, George 
W. Thompson, and Stephen B. Story. 

Mr. Brownlow reviewed briefly the devel- 
opment of the research committee since its or- 
ganization in October, 1925, stating that the 
original intent was the establishment of a re- 
search institute in the administration of local 
government. This idea was later abandoned 
and when the research committee was organized 
as a standing committee of six members with 
six years’ tenure, at the Asheville Convention 
in September, 1928, it was decided to take up 
one project at a time instead of attempting to 
establish a research institute. 

He reported further that at the combined 
meeting of the executive and research commit- 
tees of this Association, held at Chicago, July 
12, 1929, it was decided that the first project 
to undertake was to be that of the development 
of measurement standards as a basis for munic- 
ipal reporting. 

As to finances, Mr. Brownlow reported: 
(1) that the Julius Rosenwald Fund of Chi- 
cago had contributed $30,000, to be appropri- 
ated $10,000 annually for a three-year period, 
ending October 31, 1932, for studies and con- 
sultation service; (2) that the Spelman Fund 
of New York had appropriated $5,000 for trav- 
eling fellowships for a two-year period ending 
October 31, 1931 (for details see Pustic MAn- 
AGEMENT for December, page 704), which to- 
gether with the $8,000 for committee meetings, 
previously reported makes $13,000 from this 
source; and (3) that the University of Chicago 
had appropriated $27,000 for a three-year pe- 
riod ending June 1, 1932. Thus the Association 
has been granted a total of $25,500 per year 
for the next two to three years. He reported 
further that work was progressing on the proj- 
ect decided upon at the July 12 meeting in 
Chicago, and that the standards set up for 
street sanitation had been approved by the In- 
ternational Association of Street Sanitation 
Officials at their convention at Jacksonville, 
Florida, in October, 1929. 

As to the future, Mr. Brownlow explained 
that the money already appropriated justified 
adding at once a full-time man to the staff at 
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Association headquarters to carry on the work 
of developing measurement standards with oth- 
er functional groups and that plans were under 
way to solicit further financial support from 
additional sources and then to proceed with 
other research projects contained in the tenta- 
tive program decided upon at the Asheville 
Convention in September, 1928. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Bert C. Wells, chairman, reported that 
while satisfactory progress had been made in 
increasing the membership of the Association, 
yet he noted that the chief obstacle confronting 
the work of his committee was the tendency of 
some of the members of district organizations 
to consider that membership as equivalent to 
belonging to the International Association. He 
further emphasized the fact that every active 
member of the Association should consider him- 
self a member of the membership committee, 
and should use his influence to enroll all quali- 
fied non-members with whom he comes in con- 
tact during the year. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


C. W. Ham, chairman; J. P. Broome, and 
F. R. Buechner. The committee reported that 
they had inspected the books of the Association 
for the past five months and approved the audit 
of G. W. Schwartz and Daughter, as of October 
31, 1929, as well as the recommendations con- 
tained therein, namely: (1) that the close of 
the fiscal year be changed from October 31, to 
June 30, in order to give ample time to prepare 
reports before the convening of the annual con- 
ventions; and (2) that steps be taken to in- 
corporate this Association. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


The committee: Bert C. Wells, chairman; 
F. L. Cloud; E. M. Knox; J. W. Anderson, 
and George Garrett. Resolutions were adopted 
thanking the City Manager League of Dallas, 
the City of Fort Worth, and various organiza- 
tions in Fort Worth for the splendid entertain- 
ment; extending sympathy to the bereaved 
family of David L. Struthers; acknowledging 
appreciation of the services of the former execu- 
tive secretary, John G. Stutz; expressing appre- 
ciation to non-members who appeared on the 
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program; and expressing gratitude to the re- 
search committee and to the agencies that have 
made appropriations for research work. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Nominating committee: O. E. Carr, C. A. 
Bingham, C. M. Osborn, H. G. Otis, and John 
N. Edy. The nominees and votes cast were as 
follows: For president, Clifford W. Ham, 35, 
and Bert C. Wells, 18; first vice-president, 
Stephen B. Story, 28, and John P. Broome, 25; 
second vice-president, Charles A. Carran, 33, 
and Henry A. Sherman, 20; and third vice- 
president, H. L. Woolhiser, 36, and H. J. Graes- 
er, 17. 

TIME AND PLACE 


Committee: H. L. Woolhiser, chairman; 
J. W. Charleville, and Stephen B. Story. Vote 
on place resulted in San Francisco, 30; Mil- 
waukee, 16; and Detroit, 7. The vote on time 
resulted: First half of September, 2; second 
half of September, 8; first half of October, 16; 
second half of October, 4; first half of Novem- 
ber, 2; second half of November, 8; discretion 
of executive committee, 2; no preference, 6. On 
motion the executive committee was authorized 
to fix the exact date of the meeting giving due 
consideration to the invitation from the Gov- 
ernmental Research Association and the Na- 
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tional Municipal League, in order to make pos- 
sible a joint meeting in 1930, should these 
organizations decide to meet in San Francisco. 





CLIFFORD W. HAM 


President, International City Managers’ Association 
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DIRECTORY OF COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES 
AND CITY MANAGERS 


(CorRRECTED TO MARCH 1, 1930) 


In the column headed “Plan’’, the letter “C” indicates that the city adopted the 
plan by charter ; “O” indicates adoption by ordinance. Population figures were 
furnished by city managers except those in italics which were taken from the 
1920 census. City managers whose names appear in bold-face type are active 
members of the International City Managers’ Association; those whose names 
appear in parantheses are associate members. 


ARIZONA 
City Population Plan In Effect ay Name of Manager — Appointed Salary 

PE ci baacehaas ys 65,000 Cc Apr. ’14 10 George H. Todd...... I May ’29 $10,000 
RS ee eee 26,733 Jan. ’30 I C. E. Pequignot..... I Jan. '30 7,500 

ARKANSAS 
Marianna ...... ibs 6,000 O "25 I C. C. Mitchener...... I Mar. °26 1,800 

CALIFORNIA 
ere ..+ 40,000 Cc May ’17 2 Clifton E. Hickok.... 1 July ’21 7,000 
0 ee 37,000 G Jan. ’16 6 A. E. Stockburger.... 2 Sept. '27 7,500 
Anaheim ............. 13,000 oO Oct. ’19 2 sree I June '24 4,200 
ee 586 O Sept. ’19 2 S. C. Peterson........ I Dec. ’28 4,200 
EE Sk ewdeeas sx 32,000 Cc Feb. ’15 6 i > aaa I June ’29 5,000 
OT 83,000 Cc July ’23 I John N. Edy......... I July ’23 10,000 
7 Se. 2 ee 25,000 Cc Jan. ’27 2 W. S. Patterson...... I Mar. ’28 4,800 
| ES eee eee 12,000 C Apr. ’23 2 Harry H. Hume...... I Jan. ’29 4,500 
0 ee Se 15,000 c July ’25 2 A. B. Gidley......... 2 Sept. ’28 5,000 
NE 5656 5 cards 2,600 oO Oct. ’18 I Clarence Arrasmith.. 1 Oct. 718 3,000 
ED cos aad 6% ... 80,000 O May ’14 4 J. W. Charleville. ... I Apr. ’26 6,600 

c July ’21 

Hillsborough 
(San Mateo) ......... 1,500 Cc Jan. ’28 I John C. Nowell...... I Jan. ’28 5,000 
ee . e 168,000 4 July ’21 5 (i Ss See I Dec. ’28 7,500 
ee 8,500 c May ’25 I R. M. Dorton........ 2 June ’25 6,600 
Pacific Grove......... 5,000 Cc June ’27 2 (Erwin Dames) ..... I June ’29 3,600 
inc anew 85,100 Cc May ’21 2 VRS écc0scs 2 Aug. ’25 9,000 
Pittsburg ........ ..+ 13,000 O Aug. ’19 2 Roy A. Watkins..... I June ’25 6,000 
Porterville ...... oes UO c Apr. ’27 I Fred W. Pease....... I May ’27 3,000 
Redwood City........ 12,000 Cc Apr. ’29 I E. A. Rolison........ 3 July ’29 4,800 
Richmond ....... ..+ 26,000 O July ’20 I J. A. McVittie....... I July ’20 5,400 
mecramenmto .....6.... 75,700 Cc July ’21 4 James S. Dean....... I Mar. ’30 10,000 
ee ...+ 68,000 C July ’16 3 C. B. Goodwin....... I Oct. ’20 6,000 
San Leandro...... ... 18,000 C Apr. ’28 I W.A. Richmond..... I June ’28 3,600 
Gee Mateo ........... 2396 © Jan. '23 3 (E. P. Wilsey)....... I Jan. °30 6,000 
San Rafael ...... . 8,700 oO July ’15 2 H. K. Brainerd....... I July ’21 4,000 
Santa Rosa...... on Cc Jan. ’23 3 a ee 1 May ’26 3,600 
South Pasadena....... 15,800 O Mar.’20 3 ee ee ee 2 Oct. ’27 5,400 
are 55,000 Cc July ’23 2 Walter B. Hogan..... I Nov. ’28 8,000 
SS rere 3,539 Cc May ’23 3 R. M. Berryhill...... I July ’28 3,000 
Ee eer 8,000 G May ’23 I SS) aa I June ’23 5,000 
ae aes ST Oo 2 I & 3 Sa I Mar. ’25 

COLORADO 
Boulder ..... 13,000 Cc Jan. 18 4 George W. Teal...... I Apr. °28 4,000 
Colorado Springs...... 30,105 Cc Apr. ’21 2 (E. L. Mosley)...... I Jan. ’30 7,500 
ae re 4,116 Cc Mar. ’15 3 Edward Oviatt....... I Dec. ’25 2,500 
Grand Junction....... 13,095 C Jan. ’22 2 T. E. Thompson..... 1 May ’25 5,000 
CE iigitive nceave 3,600 Cc Feb. 14 7 (H. R. Elliott)....... I Jan. ’28 3,000 

247 
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City Population 
See 33,394 
a 20,000 
West Hartford........ 25,145 
NE wan ad we 0c ews 6,000 
Auburndale .......... 2,250 
EN asa os.0boc ys 6,500 
Clearwater ........... 10,000 
Coral Gables ......... 15,000 
Daytona Beach ....... 25,000 
ess Galbid ce e's 0% 12,000 
0 ae 2,000 
rer 3,500 
Ft. Lauderdale........ 13,187 
DD Secewe sees 2,000 
ree 8,500 
Gainesville ........... 7,200 
a 3,000 
Hollywood ........... 10,000 
Kissimmee ........... 3,800 
a 24,000 
a ald tile wii 1,000 
SS eee 4,734 
Melbourne ........... 3,000 
ye 156,000 
Miami Beach ......... 10,000 
Moore Haven ........ 1,200 
New Smyrna ......... 3,500 
ae seh kn co bao oe 8,500 
ey Hot v4 dee +-6-0 8,000 
,. \) __ ae 6,000 
8 Ba 7,500 
se III 
Punta Gorda.......... 3,100 
A ee 3,400 
St. Augustine......... 15,000 
Ea See 10,000 
Ne it gh nw b.0s 00 2,000 
ce 14,000 
West Palm Beach..... 25,000 
Winter Haven ........ 7,138 
|, 4,500 
ae 20,000 
eee 19,000 
Cartersville .......... 4,350 
i ae 31,125 
Ee 8,500 
eae 1,274 
ES Se ee 6,150 
 ; dha a cukene 40 3,500 
en eee 15,672 
EN isn <0 co diet was 5,000 
ES Se 13,252 
SE aig withd oly cise 6's 4,000 
PE aGate Poh < ae 23,000 
Se 4,300 
Kenilworth .......... 3,000 
EE Sidialé-a sae 64s 7,000 
NS ie oh gcw sid & 9,000 
0 a eee 12,000 
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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


CONNECTICUT 


‘ No. of 
In Effect Mars. 


Apr. ’21 
DELAWARE 


June ’29 I L. D. Shank 


FLORIDA 


Oct. °26 
Mar. ’22 
Jan. 
May ’25 
Mar. ’22 
Feb. 26 
May ’26 
Aug. ’23 
June ’25 
May ’25 
Feb. ’23 
June ’21 
Sept. ’27 


nN 


te 
w 
coarew 


nue Nw ND 


Jan. ’25 R. E. Keagle 
(C. E. Burgoon) 
Edward B. Newton... 
(J. F. Council) 


Apr. ’26 
Mar. ’23 
May ’14 
Sept. ’22 


~>puUIN 


June ’13 Cleve F. Smith 
IS ice cae es 
Clair A. Inskeep 
Frank H. Wharton... 
Claude A. Renshaw. . 
John R. Dowd (Act’g) 
John C. Ferris 
John R. Martin 
R. M. Ingram, Jr 
L. Trevette Lockwood 
John C. Dickerson... 
Fred A. Miller 
Charles K. Dodd 
Steve Edwards...... 


Jan. ’23 
Feb. °26 
July 
Aug. 
May 
Jan. ’21 
Feb. ’18 
Jan. ’24 
Jan. ’22 
June ’27 
May ’25 
July ’21 
July ’23 
July '15 
Jan. ’20 
June ’26 
Feb. ’20 
Dec. ’19 
Nov. ’23 
July ’25 


“a 
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GEORGIA 


nN 


Jan. 24 
Jan. ’21 
Aug. 
Jan. ’22 
Jan. ’23 
Jan. ’28 
Jan. ’21 
Jan. °22 
Dec. '18 
Jan. ’22 
Apr. 
Jan. ’21 
Jan. ’23 


HO 
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ILLINOIS 
Jan. ’14 
Sept. ’20 
Nov. ’25 
June ’27 
Jan. ’15 


nH =~ = HH Wh 


Name of Manager 


Oct. ’21 2 William A. Holt 
Oct. ’21 2 John B. Wright 
July ’19 I B. I. Miller 
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W. Lovett Douglas... 
(Russell A. Smith)... 
(Glenn E. Turner)... 
W. J. Muldrow 
Claudius E. Bennett. . 
W. A. Ford 


George H. Cairns..... 
C. E. Schroeder 
William R. Galt 
A. E. Parker 
A. C. Newman 
F. W. Cady 


ES OwE 
st 


SAPS 
aqmPe 


(George R. Young)... 
F. L. Streed 
John J. O’Brien 
A. M. Jens 
H. L. Woolhiser 





Appointed 


Sept. 


Mar. ’ 
July ’ 


July ’ 
as. 
Jon, * 


rm, 2 


Oct. ’ 
Jan. ”: 
Mar. ’ 


Apr. ’ 
Sept. ’ 
July ’ 
_, * 
a. 
ort. * 


Dec. ’ 
Apr. ’ 
Nov. ’ 
Apr. ’ 


June ’ 
Ton. * 
Nov. ’ 
Jan. ’ 
Sept. ’ 


Dec. ’ 
-. ” 


Aug. 


Jan. ’ 
Oct. ’ 
Mar. ” 
June ’ 


June 


Feb. ’ 
Feb. ’ 
pec.” 
July ’ 
Mar. ’ 


June 
Jan. 


May ’ 
Aug. ’ 
im. * 


Jan 


July ’ 


Apr. 


Feb. ’ 
Dec. ’ 
Nov. ’ 
Apr. ’ 
Nov. ’ 
Jan. ’ 


July °2 
Sept. ’2 
Nov. ’ 
June ’ 
May ’ 


ew 
wo co 


Nw oN 


Nw 


onnsS DWROUMA AO KO On 


te 


YW ww 


tw 


wn HW 


we wn & 


waononu 


tw 


Ne He wo 
Ono Oot wv 


tw 


Salary 


6,600 


5,000 
5,600 


3,600 
3,600 
4,800 


6,000 
4,000 
2,700 
3,600 
2,700 
2,700 
3,960 
4,800 


2,400 


1,800 
4,200 


2,400 
3,900 
3,600 
7,200 


10,000 


3,600 
3,600 
2,700 
7,500 
3,600 
1,200 
3,000 
3,300 
3,600 
4,800 
3,600 
6,300 
5,000 
3,600 
2,500 


6,000 


3,600 
8,000 
3,600 


4,500 
2,000 
4,200 
4,140 








Atchi 
Belle 
El Di 
Hays 
Hoisi: 
Kinsk 
La Cr 
McCr 
Newt 
St. M 
Salina 
Sterlir 
Stockt 
Wichi 
Winfi 


Aubur 
Belfas 
Camd 
Ft. Fa 
Portla 


Fall F 
Mansf 
Middl 
Norw¢ 
Orang 
Stougl 


Alma 

Alpena 
Bay C 
Bento! 
Big Ra 
Birmin 
Cadilla 
Clawsc 
Crysta 
East [ 
Escana 
Fernda 


Flint . 
Gladst« 
Grand 
Grand 
Gr. Pte 
Iron R 
Ironwo 
Jackso 

ma 
Kingsf« 
(Iron } 
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IOWA 
City Population Plan In Effect —_ Name of Manager —™, Appointed Salary 
, ere rr ee 11,500 O June ’20 2 (John H. Ames)..... I Aug. ’27 5,500 
; von meetgemdors .... 2.2.5. 2,503 oO May ’28 I F. L. Seymour....... I Apr. ’28 3,300 
: DR ives ccatawn's 4,683 oO Apr. ’13 5 Warren D. Toyne.. I Apr. 27 3,600 
NN a aleve 47,000 Cc Apr. ’20 3 Gi, Bes hoc oes cee 3 Mar. ’28 8,500 
| ED aes ba dacma 4,128 O May ‘14 3 Be MMs Macescnve I Oct. ’27 2,400 
Maquoketa ....,..... 3,800 O June ’20 2 5. @. Bees os 5 eons I Apr. 26 2,400 
> Mason City .......... 25,000 Cc Apr. ’27 I P. F. Hopkins....... 2 June ’27 7,000 
Mt. Pleasant...... — O Apr. ’16 I T. W. McMillan...... I Apr. °16 2,400 
ee 6,000 oO Sept. ’22 2 Arthur E. J. Johnson. 1 Apr. ’24 3,600 
a 2,111 oO May ’19 3 Edwin E. Jenkins.... 1 Apr. ’28 1,380 
4 Webster City ......... 5,960 Cc Oct. ’15 2 TER Pe Ree I Apr. °17 4,000 
4 West Liberty ......... 1,834 oO Apr. ’20 2 C. J. Mackey........ I Apr. °28 2,000 
°) 
O KANSAS 
o' «6Atehioen ............... 16,470 C May ’a1 2 A, WRG. sn'on sass 2 Aug. 27 4,500 
° SS ee 2,640 Cc Apr. ’21 I W. M. Slopansky.... 1 May ’21 2,640 
° NS eee 11,000 Cc June ’17 5 Clyde B. King....... I May ’29 3,600 
° Cs Pak aay coh st xa 4,800 c May ’19 3 (F. J. Haffamier).... 1 Apr. ’28 2,400 
4 Hoisington ........... 2,930 Cc Apr. ’24 2 Ralph B. Call........ I Apr. ’27 2,400 
10 } EE eee 2,052 Cc Apr. ’22 3 Miss V.I. Milner..... I May ’28 1,800 
0 NN re SS ba wn 808 Cc Apr. ’25 2 Jess C. Moser........ I Oct. ’26 1,800 
McCracken .......... 491 Cc May ’19 3 J. N. Edwards....... I Sept. ’29 1,800 
0 Se er 10,000 Cc Apr. ’27 2 A. G. Lindgren. ...... I June 29 3,600 
0 OE ee eee 1,350 Cc Apr. ’21 3 H. P. Giebler........ I Oct. °22 1,800 
20 LS 19,000 c July ’21 3 Harold A. Ragle...... I Feb. °26 4,200 
20 eee 1,900 c Apr. ’25 3 (Carl O. Johnson). . I July ’29 2,700 
CD oak wa cals oa. 1,237 Cc May ’21 2 . M. Goodrich...... I Apr. ’22 2,400 
20 6 wintiesa mayo 110,000 Apr. ’17 4 Bert C. es 3 July ’27 9,000 
ad | |. err 7,933 Cc May ’21 I William J. Welfelt... 1 May ’21 12,000 
20 
00 MAINE 
90 0 See 18,126 Cc Jan. '18 6 Frederick W. Ford, Jr. 1 Jan. °26 6,000 
NR od bag hornaae 5,08 3 Cc Mar. 30 
0° NR ie ei dy own se 3,500 Cc Mar. ’25 I Herbert A. Thomas... 1 Mar. ’25 5,000 
0° Ft. Fairfield ....... .. 5,000 O Mar. ’29 I F. D. Farnsworth.... 1 Apr. ’27 3,500 
oo ee EA . 78,000 Cc Dec. ’23 2 James E. Barlow..... 3 July ’28 10,000 
00 
00 MASSACHUSETTS 
oo rere 134,300 Cc Jan. ’29 I (Edward F. Harrington) 1 Jan. ’29 10,000 
oo ae Meesheld .......... . 7,000 Cc Jan. ’21 4 Harold H. Everett... 1 May '28 3,400 
}00 Middleboro .......... 9,136 Cc Jan. ’21 I H. J. Goodale........ I Apr. ’21 4,500 
100 Norwood ..:.....<... 12,627 Cc Jan. ’15 3 Clarence A. Bingham. 6 Feb. '28 7,500 
00 SE dd ieiba iavie a ects 5,300 G Apr. ’29 I Ernest E. Lothrop... 3 May ’29 4,000 
200 Bree eee 8,000 s Jan. ’22 I B. L. Winslow....... I Mar. ’22 4,500 
300 
00 MICHIGAN 
500 UE eee 7,445 C May ’19 3 J. Donald Sullivan... 1 Dec. '28 4,080 
500 DR ie eisans ign den 11,101 Cc Apr. ’16 4 George H. Nicholson.. 1 May °28 
inne nachos 60,000 Cc Apr. ’21 4 (George L. Lusk).... 1 Jan. ’28 5,000 
Benton Harbor ....... 21,000 © July ’21 I (H. L. Lyech)....... I Apr. ’29 3,600 
000 SEL v0.06 cesses 5,000 Cc Feb. 14 4 Dan H. Vincent...... I July ’18 1,500 
600 Birmingham ......... 12,000 i Feb. ’18 5 (James W. Parry).... 1 May ’27 5,600 
600 REE. Sb c'e ene sc -» 9,750 Cc Mar. ’14 3 George Johnston..... I Jan. '18 4,000 
000 ee 4,100 oO Sept. ’28 I L. P. Cookingham.... 1 Jan. ’27 4,200 
600 Crystal Falls ......... 3,450 Cc Apr. ’17 I J. H. Sanders........ I Apr. 17 3,900 
7 ee 7,500 Cc Jan. ’29 I W. K. Willman...... 2 Apr. ’29 5,000 
500 EE olléocdctenwes 15,000 Cc Mar. ’22 2 Theodore F. Kessler.. 1 May ’26 5,500 
000 EE Gok wabiek< <2 20,000 Oo Apr. ’24 2 (Jay F. Gibbs)...... I Sept. ’29 4,800 
,200 Cc Mar.’ 27 
,140 EE ee 148,800 © Apr. ’ '30 
,000 SE iii cnemns-ee 5,500 Cc May ’ 23 2 F. R. Buechner...... 2 May ’24 4,800 
ooo Grand Haven ........ 9,000 Cc Apr. ‘15 4 W.E. Baumgardner... 4 May ’28 4,000 
500 | Grand Rapids ........ 185,809 0 May ’17 3 George Welch........ I May ’29 12,000 
Gr. Pte. Shores........ 700 oO Aug. ’16 4 Arthur H. Bennett... 1 Feb. ’23 3,300 
CES ee 5,000 . Apr. ’26 I Joseph Selin (Act’g).. 1 Aug. ’29 4,000 
008 5 46isenwood ............ 19,000 ¢ Apr. ’25 2 (Don I. Sears)....... 1 July ’29 5,000 
000 | Jackson ............. 70,000 Cc Jan. ’15 9 W. B. Hodges....... 2 Feb. ’29 8,500 
200 SS eee 65,000 Cc June "18 4 Albert Ten Busschen. 1 Mar. ’27 7,440 
000 Kingsford 
1,250 2 ree 5,416 Feb. ’24 2 C. Walter Seiler...... I May ’25 4,500 
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City Population 

SN eis ss 6 Waele et 4.0 4,775 
Marysville ........... 941 
ESA ere 9,700 
Manistique ........... 7,000 
Oe Pee 5,000 
ED kb bcs ees ve 44,000 
Muskegon Heights. .... 0,514 
Oak Park (Ferndale).. 2,000 
EEE Sa ere 3,200 
SEE cde Ghee 066s 6,750 
Pleasant Ridge 

CEE dani scacesee 2,800 
CE Gd wvserse nea 5,500 
EE 56 5 cakes oto a 65,000 
CN dab acise sds 2,000 
PEED ck vebvcssice 7,000 
ere 24,000 
PEs kav esesecsee 4,000 
ae 10,920 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 14,175 
Stambaugh .......... 2,500 
Re Ae 8,500 
Three Rivers ......... 7,000 
OE c6 keicnsais4s 12,000 
tc ke cuss sinw os 4,287 
Columbia Heights..... 2,068 
ge ih SR 2,320 
White Bear Lake...... 2,022 
Excelsior Springs...... 5,000 
OS eee 391,000 
BEYUEND vccccccccces 5,000 
eee 6,183 
SND sbi e «dade see 987 
PE sti vastacheea 7,500 
NS devas emacs wes 3,500 
Englewood ........... 22,000 
Keansburg ........... 3,000 
ED: sacks oamaine <> 14,000 
Albuquerque ......... 15,157 
EE ki ik en aes oe ne 2,157 
Gs 6teUh sevhue vse 9,000 
a ae 7,033 
Ts cc hne + o.9ga 8s 36,000 
Newburgh ........... 32,000 
New Rochelle ........ 48,800 
Niagara Falls ......... 50,760 
reer 350,000 
Saranac Lake ......... 10,000 
SEG Rhee a4eaw sss 2,300 
Watertown .......... 34,000 
| 16,075 


Plan 
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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


MICHIGAN—C ontinued 
In Effect [Mer Name of Manager bs ae Appointed 
Apr. ’19 2 E.R. Turnbull....... I Apr. ’20 
Jan. ’20 2 ( Vacant ) 
May ’14 4 Otto Damrow........ I June ’27 
Mar. ’26 2 Wesley B. Orr....... I Aug. ’27 
Mar. ’21 3 E. S. Anderson....... I May ’29 
Jan. ’20 I I. R. Ellison......... 3 Jan. ’20 
May ’22 3 Bi 5s ONE occ es I May ’25 
May ’27 I (C. H. Elfiott)....... I Sept. ’27 
May ’18 5 Geo. W. Severy...... I Dec. ’28 
Feb. ’26 6 P. T. Mitchell....... I June ’25 
June ’19 2 fe} 3 ae I Jan. ’26 
Apr. 718 4 A. J. Koenig......... I Apr. ’28 
Sept. ’20 2 Clifford W. Ham..... 2 Apr. ’24 
Jan. ’19 I F. L. Jenkins........ I Jan. ’19 
Apr. ’26 2 Max Van de Greyn... 1 Oct. °26 
Dec. ’17 4 R. J. Whitney....... I Jan. ’26 
Jan. ’19 2 Theo. J. Townsend... 1 July ’19 
July ’28 I B. @. Crow......4.. I Jan. °2 
Dec. ’17 3 Henry A. Sherman... 1 June ’20 
Apr. ’24 I Charles A. Nelson.... 1 Apr. ’24 
Apr. ’21 5 Richard Biehl ....... 3 June ’29 
Apr. ’18 3 Samuel C.Chapin.... 2 Oct. °27 
MINNESOTA 
Jan. ’29 I C. C. Ludwig........ I Jan. ’2 
Apr. ’14 2 H. W. Plummer...... 1 Apr. ’2 
July ’21 6 James McKenna..... I Jan. ’30 
Jan. ’14 4 John H. Mielke...... I Jan. ’30 
Nov. ’21 4 William Holzheid.... 1 Apr. ’28 
MISSOURI 
Apr. ’22 6 ee eae I Oct. ’28 
Apr. ’26 I H. F. McElroy....... I Apr. °26 
Apr. ’19 2 W. O. Garrett....... I Apr. ’23 
MONTANA 
Oct. ’21 4 (G.O. Arnold)....... I June ’29 
July ’18 2 Bey OR, 6c cesses I Mar. ’20 
NEBRASKA 
Aug. ’19 3 ee Tee I June ’25 
Apr. ’21 
NEW JERSEY 
Dec. ’24 I Paul A. Volcker...... I May ’2 
Jan. ’28 I Edwin J. Fort....... 3 Apr. ’28 
Dec. ’25 3 Clinton B. Lohsen.... 1 May ’27 
Jan. ’26 I John P. Broome...... 2 Jan. ’26 
NEW MEXICO 


Jan. ’18 I Robert Lee Cooper... 1 Nov. ’26 


Apr. ’21 4 T. G. Callahan (Act’g) 1 Feb. ’30 
Feb. ’22 5 SS eae I Jan. ’26 
May ’14 3 Clyde D. Fulton...... I Mar. ’20 
NEW YORK 

Jan. ’20 2 John F. Donovan.... 1 Dec. ’27 
Jan. ’16 5 Wm. J. McKay...... I Sept. ’29 
Jan. ’32 

Jan. ’16 3 William D. Robbins.. 1 Jan. ’24 
Jan. ’28 I Stephen B. Story.... 1 Jan. ’28 
Mar. ’29 I (Wayne E. Timmerman) 1 May ’29 
Apr. ’16 5 C. B. Salisbury....... I Nov. ’21 
Jan. ’20 2 J. Walter Ackerman.. 1 Jan. ’22 
Jan. ’20 3 Robert J. Murray.... 1 Jan. ’2 


Salary 
2,300 


2,500 
4,000 
3,000 
7,600 
4,500 
3,600 
2,000 
4,800 


4,500 
3,600 
12,000 
2,000 
4,500 
6,600 
2,800 
5,000 
6,000 
3,000 
4,000 
2,800 


4,800 
2,000 
1,800 
2,400 
2,700 


1,800 
15,000 
3,600 


5,000 
7,500 
2,500 
7,200 


5,520 


2,400 
3,000 


5,000 
7,500 


10,000 
20,000 
6,000 
1,500 
7,500 
4,100 








Chay 


Char 
Durt 


Eliza 
Gast: 
Gold 
Gree! 
Hick 
High 
Mors 
Reid: 
Rock 
Roxb 
Salisl 
Thon 


Ashtz 
Celin 
Cinci 
Cleve 
Cleve 
Dayt 
East | 
Gallij 
Hami 
Iront 
Lima 
Midd 
Ober! 
Paine 
Piqua 
Ports: 
Sand 
South 
Sprin; 
Weste 
Xenia 


Ardm 
Bartle 
Chane 
Coalg 
Cushi 
Devol 
Dunc: 
Edmo 
Elk C 
El Re 
Granc 
Guthr 
Heave 
Madil 
Mang 
McAlk 
Musk¢ 
Norm: 
Nowa! 
Oklah: 
Pawhi 
Sallisa 
Sapul; 
Sulphi 
Tecun 
Walte: 
Wood 
Yale 
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NORTH CAROLINA 





City Population Plan In Effect sag Name of Manager par} Appointed Salary 
y a |) ae 2,700 Oo June ’22 2 J. M. Foushee....... I July ’28 2,700 
0 s, . Mar.’27 
a eee 82,000 G June ’29 I R. W. Rigsby........ 3 July ’29 12,500 
0 | ae Se 52,000 O May ’17 3 Robert W. Flack..... 2 Sept. ’29 8,500 
20 cs May ’21 
20 Elizabeth City........ 8,025 Cc July ’15 6 Miles W. Ferebee.... 1 Nov. '24 3,200 
0 ER -e 20,000 Cc Aug. ’19 3 Harry Rutter........ I May ’29 6,000 
00 ED, kod bn ene 15,000 Cc July ’17 5 Zeno G. Hollowell.... 1 Sept. ’26 3,900 
00 Greensboro .......... 59,262 Cc May ’21 2 R. R. King, Jr. (Act’g) 1 Jan. ’30 
00 ee 8,226 Cc May ’13 8 ay - ae I May ’27 2,520 
00 re 33,000 cS May ’I5 5 E. M. Knox......... 2 June ’28 7,500 
Morganton .......... 4,500 [ May ’'13 10 Ae eae I May ’29 2,000 
00 OS SS See 9,000 Cc May ’21 3 J. L. Womack....... I June ’26 4,200 
00 Rocky Mount ........ 23,000 S June '27 2 (L. B. Ayoock)...... I July ’29 4,200 
co (| | ee 1,651 O Sept. ’28 2 fm * she ee I Sept. ’29 2,700 
100 ee 23,000 Cc May ’27 I a eee 6 June 28 6,000 
00 Thomasville .......... 10,200 c May ’I5 9 R. M. Cooksey....... I July ’23 5,200 
— OHIO 
oo Of Ashtabula .......... 22,082 * Jan. ’16 5 fe eae I Jan. ’29 5,000 
100 a 4,226 O Jan. ’26 I (Vacant) 
100 ee re 413,700 c Jan. ’26 I Clarence O. Sherrill.. 1 Jan. 26 25,000 
100 eer 1,242,000 Cc Jan. '24 2 (Daniel E. Morgan)... 1 Jan. *30 25,000 
500 Cleveland Heights .. 52,000 Cc Jan. ’22 I H. H. Canfield....... I Jan. ’22 8,000 
REY AP ae 187,000 Cc Jan. ’14 4 F. 0. Eichelberger.... 1 Aug. ’21 9,600 
East Cleveland ...... 44,000 c Jan. 18 2 Charles A. Carran.... 1 Oct. ’22 8,000 
300 DEE, ch bated sos 6,500 Cc Jan. ’18 5 Homer Kerr ........ I Feb. °28 2,400 
00 CO ee 57,000 e Jan. ’28 I Russell P. Price...... I Jan. ’28 10,000 
300 ai cabeabewnis 57,500 Cc Jan. ’30 I E. W. Fassett....... 2 Feb. *30 5,000 
® , + , 
400 Serer 41,326 Cc Jan. ’22 2 Irving C. Brower..... 2 Feb. ’25 8,000 
700 | Middletown ........ 35,000 oO Apr. ’21 2 L. A. Waldner....... I Feb. ’24 5,600 
| = ™ eee 5000 C Jan. ’26 2 Leon A. Sears....... 2 Sept. ’28 4,000 
Painesville ......... 10,000 Cc Jan. ’20 2 Roger M. Evans..... I Feb. °26 5,500 
, OP eee 18,500 te Jan. ’30 I L. G. Whitney....... 2 Jan. ’30 5,000 
os Portsmouth ........ 65,000 Cc Jan. ’30 I (C. As BEORI) . oo ss I Jan. ’30 8,000 
—_ hi 5 wise don 29,000 Cc Jan. 16 4 C. Webb Sadler...... I Jan. ’22 5,000 
600 | South Charleston.... 1,207 Cc Jan. ’18 5 Charles D. Sprague... 1 June ’26 1,650 
eee 76,000 c Jan. ’14 6 (Clyde E. Wallingford) 1 Nov. ’29 6,500 
i Westerville ......... 3,500 Cc Jan. ’16 5 R. E. Windom....... I Jan. °30 2,700 
— | ee 9,110 Cc Jan. ’18 3 Mile Sev SN 0's sve es I Jan. ’30 2,500 
800 
OKLAHOMA 
Ee ee ere 20,000 Cc June ’21 4 (Herbert H. Johnson) 1 Aug. ’29 4,800 
000 eee 23,000 oO June ’27 I ee SE a cinckxass 2 July ’27 5,400 
EE is. 60.0 n.26 000% 3,000 Cc Sept. ’25 4 i eee AF I Mar. ’28 2,100 
DER Soda cabtc~se 2,000 Cc July ’14 8 8 eee I Nov. ’25 2,500 
ee 12,000 Sept. ’29 I James W. Flint...... 2 Sept. ’29 4,200 
Ae 1,936 Cc June ’20 3 Fe ER res 0 << I June ’24 1,200 
prs SNS “wie dw un on ann 10,000 C Nov. ’20 4 W.H. Hollingsworth. 2 Feb. ’30 3,600 
1500 PER 6 ctvoceds nau 3,600 Cc Dec. ’25 I M. W. Keeney....... I April ’26 2,400 
1500 sr ctencshe ae 6000 C May ’29 1 D.A.Mayer......... 1 Jan. ’30 2,400 
ae RRP 7,737 C _ Apr. 26 s 3. Si aeee....Ji- 3 Feb. ’30 4,500 
ED sca cwhia's 60 1,800 ie Mar.’21 3 Frank H. Lawrence... 1 May ’29 1,800 
Ctbric .............. 20600 Cc Apr. ’29 I William V. Montin... 2 June ’29 4,800 
3520  ccseteta ane 3,500 * Oct. ’22 2 G. D. Hughes........ I May ’29 
SEY ct hx dina 6 vibe ows 2,717 Cc Nov. ’17 5 Homer Moss......... I May ’25 1,500 
|,400 PE oa, shee can 7,500 c Nov. ’24 8 H. T. Lawrence...... I May ’29 3,300 
| 00 Ee 12,005 ‘ Nov. ’19 4 Wallace Bond........ I Feb. ’29 3,600 
EE is icc sc¥ieauce 40,000 Cc Apr. ’20 3 A. F. McGarr........ I Apr. ’26 6,000 
DN a ees 358s 10,000 Cc Sept. ’19 4 John T. Hamill...... I May ’27 4,000 
. 000 DE vcuthesd veces 5,000 C Apr. ’20 5 (Ed. Chouteau, Jr.).. 1 July ’28 2,000 
"500 Oklahoma City.......200,000 c Apr. ’27 I Edmund M. Fry..... 2 Apr. ’27 13,500 
y ER icwin dbase 9,000 Cc May ’21 5 S. P. Malone........ I Apr. ’24 4,200 
000 EE ee 2,500 Cc Nov. ’19 I Fred E. Johnston.... 1 Nov. ’19 3,000 
000 a 11,634 Cc May ’22 3 F.C. Higginbotham.. 2 Feb. ’29 4,200 
5000 acess. 2 iis aie 0o 3,067 C Aug. ’24 5 E. F. Wiggins........ I June ’29 2,100 
1,500 Tecumseh iaiten Ries 3,600 Cc Tune ’29 I R. W. Calloway...... I June ’29 3,000 
7500 FORT Saas 3,500 C Nov. ’19 4 W. R. Lines......... I Feb. ’28 1,800 
4,100 Woodward ........... 7,500 Cc ay 2y I H. M. Renner........ 2 Apr. ’2 5,000 
' ee 2,601 . May ’21 5 (E. O. McClary)..... I Sept. ’29 3,000 
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OREGON 
City Population Plan In Effect — Name of Manager ——. Appointed Salary 
FESS Sa eee 17,000 ¢ Jan. ’23 2 George Garrett ...... 4 Mar. °28 6,000 
NE os cach n oci0 6550 9,000 e Jan. ’29 I C. G. Reiter......... 2 Jan. ’29 4,000 Sher 
se wing s.0%-0 v0 3,000 Cc Jan. ’24 I George McGee (Act’g) 1 Jan. ’29 3,000 Stam 
Be Gramde ........... 10,000 Cc Oct. °13 8 ae I Jan. °25 3,600 Swee 
Oregon City .......... 7000 C Jan. ’24 I J. L. Franzen........ I May ’25 4,800 Tay I 
Warrenton ........... goo Cc Jan. ’23 6 Dan G. Malarkey.... 1 Jan. ’27 ron 
PENNSYLVANIA Terre 
Ambridge ............ 12,730 O- Nov.’'18 3 A. W. Johns......... I Feb. °22 4,500 Tulia 
ss Lau atti oo 6,000 O- Dec. ’27 I (Joseph N. Arthur).. 1 Feb. '28 3,900 Tyler 
Aspinwall ............ 3170 O - Mar.’25 1 Harry C. Lea........ I Mar. ’25 5,000 Wacc 
0 EE 6,000 O- Apr. ’22 1 eee I Apr. ’22 4,000 Wich 
Se ae 16,000 Oo May ’21 2 Geo. P. Searight..... I Feb. ’27 4,000 
Conshohocken ....... 10,000 oO Dec. '26 I H. D. Herbert....... 2 Jan. ’27 5,006 . 
Coraopolis ........... 6162 O  June’2s I ( Vacant) Brigh 
Dormont (Pittsburgh). 6,455 O May ’22 I ( Vacant ) 
Edgeworth (Sewickley) 1,373 oO Jan. ’14 4 H. F. Burkholder.... 1 Aug. ’23 5,200 Bello 
Ellwood City ........ 14,000 oO Jan. ’28 I Lowell W. Monroe... 1 Feb. °28 4,500 — 
| Se 12,000 O Jan. ’28 I C. A. Eckbert........ 2 Jan. '28 5,000 — 
EE. iwa aly ckises 18,000 oO Mar.’29 I (Hale A. Guss)...... I Mar. ’29 4,200} 7 A 
Lansdowne .......... 10,000 O Mar. ’22 1 Frank B. Titus....... ! Mar. ’22 3,800 a - 
Se 8638 O Apr. ’25 2 C. C. Congdon....... I Jan. °28 3,600 J 
Mt. Lebanon ......... Oo Feb. ’28 2 (George J. Irwin).... 1 Dec. ’29 4,200 Wind 
SOR 588 O  Jan.’21 2 H. F. Burkholder.... 1 Aug. °23 720 _ 
ES SE 4,055 O Sept. ’18 2 John C. Hiteshew.... 1 Feb. °21 5,000 
EN Sa Day gates «a 4,269 oO Apr. ’18 I William T. Howie.... 1 Apr. ’18 2,406 
Waynesboro ......... 10,600 O May ’22 I A. Stover Fitz....... I May °22 3,200 Alexa 
Phoenixville .......... 12,000 QO Jan. "30 I Norman G. Young... 2 Feb. *30 4,800 ow 
SOUTH CAROLINA } Brite 
Beaufort ............ 3,000 Oo Jan. ’15 7 Charles Knott ....... I Sept. 28 1,800 Charl 
C May’1s a 
NE 5 bE Was ack ius 17,500 Cc May ’21 3 D. Lewis Husbands... 1 Apr. °26 3,300 «| Cov -™ 
Rock Hill ............ 12,000 Cc Feb. ’15 3 W.P.Goodman...... I Apr. °21 7,500 | — 
SY 6 oe ek Scbw.e es 9,508 # Sept. ’12 5 R. L. McLeod....... I Nov. °28 3,600 | Frede 
SOUTH DAKOTA Galax 
a tks ge: 1,392 OO #£May’12 2 Elmer Kirkeby...... I May ’2 1,500 Ham} 
lf Perr eee 12,000 C Aug. ’21 3 J. P. Soderstrum..... I May °'24 3,600 | pew 
TENNESSEE > Mana 
EE ee 4,200 Cc June ’19 I V. J. Hultquist...... 1 June ‘19 3,000 se 
Elizabethton ......... 15,000 C July ’21 4 (J. A. Smith)........ I July ’29 3,000 a 
EL adehadedaa os 15,000 C  Mar.’17 3 Weme@eie..<....... I June °23 4,200 a 
SL « ceeccseawse 77 818 i Oct. ’23 5 (George Dempster)... I Oct. °2 10,000 Nabe 
Murfreesboro ........ $37 C Od. 's a | (| SRR 1 Jan. ’27 3,000 — 
TEXAS Salem 
Amarillo ............. 45,000 C Nov. ’13 8 W.N. Durham....... I May °29 6,000 Staun 
ID this eavelevkhie-eee 55,000 Cc July ’26 I Adam R. Johnson.... 1 July ’26 10,000 Suffol 
I nannies a eae 65,000 Cc Dec. ’19 6 Paul H. Millard...... I Feb. *30 8,000 W: a 
Big Spring ........... 12,000 C_ Dec. ’26 2 V. R. Smitham...... 2 July ’2 6,000 se 
Brenham ............ 5,066 Cc Apr. ’23 I A. A. Biacker........ I Mar. ’28 Winch 
Brownsville .......... 23,000 C Dec. ’15 4 Z.A. Rosenthal...... 1 Jan. "30 3,600 Wott 
Brownwood ......... 8,223 Cc July 716 9 H. V. Hennen....... 2 Oct. ’28 yth 
Gk dts wedges oe 6,307 Cc Mar.’17 4 J. Bryan Miller...... 2 June ’2 5,000 
Burkburnett ......... 5,300 Cc May °23 4 R. P. Reagan........ 2 May ’29 3,000 Bluefi 
Es dale subs bees 10,000 C_ Apr. ‘19 4 H. O. Tatum........ I Aug. ’28 3,600 ueni 
Fort Worth .......... 200,000 C_ Apr. ’25 I 8 rr 5 June ’25 16,500 Charl 
Gainesville ........... 8,648 Cc Dec. ’27 I Louis House ........ I May ’28 3,000 — 
Goose Creek ......... 8,100 Cc May ’28 2 R. M. Manley........ I Dec. °’29 3,000 — 
eee 5,000 OQ May’27 UCU —e 2 Aug. ’28 4,000 1 antot 
Longview ............ 6,500 Cc Apr. ’23 2 Bill N. Taylor....... I Feb. °28 3,600 Moin 
EL siescvestees 20,000 C_ Dec. ’17 3 G.W.McCleary...... I Dec. '27 4,200 | a ir 
| Ss ee 8,500 C  Mar.’19 5 Wayne D. Tiner...... 1 Aug. 29 4,308 | S vl 
PE 18,640 C July ’27 I H. J. Graeser........ 3 July ’27 5,000 | 4 = 
eee 8,500 C 20 4 Ray D. Morgan...... 1 July ’2 4,000 t. Me 
RE Sa ere 12,000 > Dec. ’27 I 2 | eee I Jan. °28 4,800 
eee 4,000 Oo Sept. ’23 3 J. G. Wadsworth..... I Jan. ’30 2,400 Beloi 
San Angelo ........... 27,000 C June ’16 6 E.E.Lowrie......... 1 Jan. ’30 4,000 one 
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TEXAS—C ontinued 
City Population Plan In Effect a Name of Manager ——, Appointed Salary 
EE Serer 15,031 Cc Apr. ’15 2 0. J. S. Ellingson.... 1 Apr. °16 4,500 
eee 3,704 Cc Mar. ’18 5 Charles Zug ......... I Aug. °23 3,600 
Sweetwater .......... 12,500 Cc Jan. ’28 1 S. H. Bothwell....... 2 Jan. '28 5,700 
eee 5,065 c Apr. ’14 3 Riv Fs ovevenens I Apr. ‘18 3,600 
CO ere ———° Oo Jan. ’15 4 Af Seay I Apr. ’29 2,400 
EEE Gora Arie re la ote 18,000 C Aug. ’22 3 oe eee 2 Aug. °28 4,200 
Terrell ..... re * Aug. ’19 4 L. A. Markham...... 1 Apr. ‘24 2,400 
ee ee O Aug. ’18 4 B. B. Huckabee...... I Apr. ’24 2,400 
I al fede st hs ...+ 19,000 Cc Apr. ‘15 4 Lee H. Powell....... I Mar. ’26 3,600 
Waco ...... censeene Oe Cc Feb. '24 2 E. E. McAdams...... 2 July ‘24 7,250 
Wichita Falls ... ..+ §8,000 Cc Apr. °28 I Geo. D. Fairtrace.... 2 May °28 10,000 
UTAH 
Brismam City ........ 5,600 oO Feb. '18 3 C. O. Roskelley...... I Jan. '26 3,000 
VERMONT 
Bellows Falls ......... 6,231 c Jan. ’27 I (Sydney Lee Ruggles) 1 Apr. °27 3,500 
Brattleboro .......... 10,200 te May ’28 I William Plattner.... 2 May °’28 5,500 
ST. Sh ihie 5 awe ae 1,732 Cc May ’26 2 Charles C. Frost...... I Sept. ’27 3,500 
| 7,588 Cc Mar.’21 3 C. S. Summer. .....0 I Apr. ’23 3,200 
St. Johnsbury ........ 10,000 ; June ’23 I Ralph D. Sherry..... I June ’23 4,500 
Springfield ....... ~~. S28 c June ’20 2 Roy M. Wilcomb..... 1 Jan. °23 5,800 
Windsor ......... o> ae Cc Apr. ’26 I Alfred L. Farmer. .... I Apr. °26 2,750 
VIRGINIA 
MECMONGTIA 2.26660 0ss. 25,000 Cc Sept.’22 2 Wallace Lawrence... 2 Aug. ’29 5,400 
Cee 4,000 oO May ’20 2 R. W. Catlin......... I May ’24 4,000 
meneneteme .c......... 1,497 O June ’14 3 oe See 1 Oct. ’25 2,000 
0 =e -. sees 12,000 . Sept. ’19 6 James F. McCrary... 1 Feb. ’28 3,600 
Charlottesville ....... 15,000 oO Aug. ’13 6 H. A. Yancey........ I Sept. ’25 5,000 
Cc Sept.’22 

Cerieetem ..... cc ccc 5,623 Cc Sept.’25 I J. G. Kyle (Act’g).. 

eee 3,500 Cc Sept. ’15 4 J ae I Sept. ’25 4,500 
ee 3,500 Cc Sept. ’22 3 J. W. B. ne ie I Nov. ’27 3,000 
Fredericksburg ....... 7,041 oO Sept. ’12 2 L. J. Houston, Jr.. I Oct. '18 5,400 
Se woos 689000 Oo Apr. ’22 2 H. Re , ee I Dec. ’28 1,800 
aa 6,200 ss Sept.’20 2 J. B. Sinclair, Jr...... I June ’23 3,000 
ee eee 16,000 Cc Sept.’24 I Roy S. Braden....... 1 Sept. ’24 5,400 
Lynchburg ........... 38,493 Cc Sept. ’20 2 R. W. B. Hart........ I June ’26 8,400 
ee 2,000 O July ’27 2 W. F. ee 1 Oct. °28 

Newport News ....... 52,000 Cc Sept.’20 3 J. C. Biggins........ I July ’25 6,000 
SET iy 5 nina gfe 184,200 c Sept.’18 3 I. Walke Truxtun.... 1 Sept. ’25 12,000 
Ss a ds'win o Herd 37,800 Cc Sept. ’20 3 Paul Morton ........ 2 July ’29 8,000 
Portsmouth .......... 60,000 Cc Jan. ’17 4 Frank C. Hanrahan... 1 Sept. 26 8,000 
| Pree ee 7,500 Cc Sept.’20 4 (H. W. Rankin)..... I Nov. ’29 3,000 
CL dcSicnd0s es 65,780 Cc Sept. ’18 I William P. Hunter... 1 Sept. '18 7,200 
ES eee 6,000 [ Sept. ’22 3 (Roy P. Bishop)..... I Apr. °26 4,000 
I So de vas oe 12,000 O Jan. ’o8 3 Willard F. Day...... I Mar. ’23 4,500 

Cc Sept.’20 
eee eee 13,000 © Oct. ’19 I R. H. Brinkley...... I Oct. ’19 4,800 
oo eee 2,000 O Mar.’20 3 Sidney Shumate...... I May ’23 2,400 
Waynesboro ......... 9,000 Cc Dec. ’28 I i > are 2 Jan. '29 3,600 
eT ere 6,883 Oo Dec. ’15 5 | Aaa I Aug. °’22 3,600 
Wytheville ........... 3,300 Cc Dec. ’27 2 R. W. Arthur........ 2 Dec. ’29 2,400 
WEST VIRGINIA 

0! eee 15,282 Cc Aug. ’21 3 Elmer C. Barton..... I Aug. ’29 6,000 
eee 58,000 vie May ’15 7 TR. Sec, Cine n'bes I Jan. ’24 4,500 
CmeRSDUrO ........... 34,000 > May ’21 4 R. Linn Osborn...... I Aug. '27 6,000 
EE sc ss wa wee 4,500 Cc Apr. ’27 I (Delmar Jenkins).... 1 Apr. ’27 2,400 
CE isis 5 a's —— * Apr. ’27 3 Hume K. Nowlan.... 1 Nov. ’27 4,500 
a i nue a's 4008 4,500 Cc July ’29 I William M. Healy... 2 July ’29 4,500 
Marlinton ........... 1,177 O Jan. ’24 I Frank King ......... I Jan. '24 
Morgantown ......... 21,000 Cc June ’21 4 W. Edwin Brooks.... 1 Sept. ’25 6,000 
St. Albans ....... :+* oe G May ’17 6 William D. Davis... .. I May ’27 

ee eee 1,648 _ July ’21 2 J. Bernard Riggs..... I July ’25 1,800 

WISCONSIN 

“Sa 25,000 C Apr. ’29 I Harrison G. Otis..... 5 Aug. ’29 7,500 
ee 25,000 Cc Apr. ’23 I Henry Traxler ...... 2 Sept. ’23 8,400 
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WISCONSIN—C ontinued ’ 
City Population Plan In Effect | chng Name of Manager oo Appointed Salary Indiz 
RSS I a 60,000 Cc Apr. ’22 2 Wm. E. O’Brien..... I Aug. ’28 8,000 Lake 
Rhinelander ......... 8,000 Cc Apr. ’26 3 (T. M. Wardwell).... 1 Mar. ’29 4,400 > Orm: 
ee FPR Te 13,500 O Sept. ’28 I C. M. Osborn........ 3 Sept. ’28 5,000 Pana 
(Milwaukee ) R Pinel 
Stevens Point......... 14,000 Cc Apr. ’28 2 Peter Walraven...... 2 Jan. ’30 4,500 Safet 
-) fo. eee 10,000 Cc Apr. ’25 2 E. J. Donnelly....... I June ’28 4,680 Tarp 
CANADA ? 
ALBERTA Gain 
: Haw 
ae eee 80,000 S Jan. °31 > aes 
ee Peerereee 12,750 % Oct. ’27 I a eee I Sept. ’28 5,400 
MANITOBA 
ER So ht tad dc mihon 17,560 a Oct. ’23 I (Vacant ) High 
ON Ere 15,000 i July ’23 2 R. J. Weatherill...... I Aug. °25 3,600} a 
Mills 
NEW BRUNSWICK | Paris 
Woodstock .......... 3,500 C  June’rg 4  (G.M.MacPhail).... 1 June ’29 2,500 _ 
‘ 210N . 
ONTARIO 
ID a baie vos 645-00 16,000 [ May ’22 2 A. L. Thompson..... I Oct. ’28 5,000 
Niagara Falls......... 18,539 0 Jan. ’23 2 (H. E. Goddard).... 1 Jan. ’28 5,000 | Upla 
QUEBEC 
ee rere O Mar. ’26 I Harold R. Wake..... I Apr. ’26 1,200 ‘ 
Grande Mere ......... 9,200 Cc Feb. ’20 2 J. A. Bernier........ I Oct. ’24 6,000 Char! 
SID bk noes wn 0a 7,200 CC  Mar.’21 3 L. W. Bourassa...... I Mar. ’26 5,000 Esthe 
Montreal-East ....... 1,776 = 25 I ( Vacant) ’ Greer 
Outremont ........... 18,884 O- July 18 2 R. E. Lacroix........ I Aug. ’24 8,400 Manc 
oO ee 4,000 Cc Sept.’24 I M. J. Rutledge....... 2 June ’27 Newt 
Shawinigan Falls...... 14,962 S Apr. ’21 2 N. J. A. Vermette.... 1 Feb. °27 6,000 
Temiskaming ........ 3,000 Cc Dec. 18 2 A. K. Grimmer...... I July °23 5,000 
Westmount .......... 10,579 Cc Apr. ’13 I Geo. W. Thompson.. 1 Apr. °13 8,500 Covir 
" Erlan 
; IRELAND " —_ 
EE ee 78,490 . Feb. °29 I Philip Monahan...... 1 Feb. °29 5,835 Versa 
1 Bath. 
' Gardi 
DIRECTORY OF “UNOFFICIAL”? COUNCIL- Rumi 
MANAGER CITIES 
East | 
This list contains 105 cities which have reported officials holding the title of ees 
“city manager.” Investigation of the charter or ordinance establishing the plan i Ypsil: 
in these cities has revealed in most cases that the manager has very limited Zeelat 
powers. Before a council-manager city is placed on the official list it must be 
determined that the manager is responsible to the council for the administrative = 
affairs and that he has broad appointment and removal powers over administra- Robb: 
tive officers. It is possible that some of the cities on this list may be placed on St. Ja 


the official list after further investigation. Additions and corrections to this di- 
rectory will be welcomed. 


Palm) 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 
City Manager City Manager 
Ci eaec anus adewedesesouenee as MII bk hdc cusiccacevcceceecs George Waddell Brigar 
CALIFORNIA FLORIDA 
ER, Ee a Edwin A. Ingham  Alachua................. (coqeementy H. H. Hobbs Bri 
De a Fred M. Lockwood Dania.................... paeacenil R.T. Skinner | — 
i Miahtiticbcthevanssees0s4o00%4 P.C. Hlamdy WanGse.... 0... cece cece ccc cccsees Thomas W. Miller carsd 
‘ Everglades........ Rind ates cae E. W. Russell 
COLORADO ck orcs asids as axes Von J. L. Chamberlain 


EE ye W.F. Bowers High Springs.................... ....H. McCready 
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FLORIDA—C ontinued 


City Manager 
OS ee ae oe oe ee H. Hedrick 
7 | a se J. E. Sims 
ete Chai ain 56440 a6 eee ee F. J. Lewis 
0 Er re E. R. Thompson 
TR rics ae acevkeres aa aeeae S. C. Williams 
SS ree ee Harry Moore 
| eer ee Harry McCreary 

GEORGIA 
ee re W. O. Miller 
NINO <n.ni0:0:0:0,0.0 0.4 40:0. 0's sae A. S. Doster 
PPT ee I. H. Davis 

ILLINOIS 
| ree ee V. C. Musser 
ie rkiaresess Pe er F. E. Peterson 
EEPPPOTTE TET TTT Ed. Bange 
NG wien & weed wo 0 + 6.0:0.6:k 6 e = Se L. W. Lemon 
I ais oc nin vias ai i <aecee omen Lester Sander 
Dr ccewente chan ednnds eke heel A. E. Hueneryager 

INDIANA 
Ns Knit t ek svc as Chane e abana ee E. L. Braggs 

IOWA 

eee oe ee ree J. H. Curtis 
nee es te G. R. Connelly 
SE er ee 
rae iter ah vk wee aw aoe we Ralph Milroy 
ES sie trac daadenene cewek K. C. Kostbury 

KENTUCKY 
NS is inns oeaeeee atacand J. Franklin Bell 
No 5 winin oa ub aca oa oo oa ee Russell Victor 
PG, ¢iin6seaa cenendewe med T. S. McCroskey 
dink wideh be phade x ameneueen B. K. Arnold 

MAINE 

tthe ha Ca ok ka daee awa Cae e W. L. Whitney 
CL TTT eer te ee 
ES cident 66 +Gdhuee wale uae cues Bion F. Jose 

MICHIGAN 
East Grand Rapids.......... ..Clarence K. Whiting 
IIR MINUS, 6 6. 5.6.0 aw 010. 0:01 s:0eeue een W. A. Jones 
a totk sess pote thon 4 se A. B. Boyce 
ERS de GE ou sarc akkee xe whe ..T. Fred Older 
CS thts tech wie bed nateach «aceeanen G. Rooks 

MINNESOTA 
ESET Tee res H. P. Campbell 
ER 5.3% o0ekeee canescens nua C. F. Wilson 
EN ch 650506 ddde oe vaire ene J. E. Hegstrom 

MISSOURI 
NL icc vdahicue Sacemene Peweees H. E. Stuhlman 


NEW JERSEY 
CE 2 2. 4 whigcas kawaeeawan L. W. Schenk 


NEW YORK 
NN EEO TEE Le - J. F. Howell 
Scarsdale Arthur Boniface 


NORTH CAROLINA 


City Manager 
POU a6 v.<.cke ns opcdc terme Charles L. Younce 
Ds «cc cate +s taneeeene nt T. L. Henley 
RE cs cbushe~ ne kinenss8ceee Ete A. A. Herrick 
i. ere or eee: | Ae J. R. McKenzie 
THPOR, vc cncedsaveccasncts cundenesu eee 

OHIO 
COME. 5 onsen s00s ecnagens caheeeeee John Lisko 
ROU ei ak 0's s shinkncckuneeel George C. Johnson 
Th. CBA. i + on + sncddeahonee John Walterman, Sr. 
OKLAHOMA 
errr pee W. A. Shouse 
PURI oo nccccctsvacenadesbeencsal George Smee 
ee ey ey ie Volney Hamilton 
FN snk s ccc nenccveswsnseetewes Joe Howard 
PENNSYLVANIA 
DON oc cbcuscocsvnyses hsv dbemenee J. D. Sibert 
Beet TD. oc a dewcdccsssuece John W. Warrick 
ES A Re ay Charles Foltz 
ee eee Joseph B. Metzler 
BE insck sh vndecbesacetent R. J. Golderhead 
DEES BOOED, ch eiccacsceccueeessetem J. G. Studle 
DOO sias oao due 95 cach cdannceteuewerrue E. L. Parks 
OG h0e0 bkced cna ccaeeceenenie sae Ben Gibson 
Se ee ae Donald Wagner 
TEXAS 
8 PEP re Dr. Floyd Coslett 
I so aioe vice cs bid oe nema e eee Harvey Cash 
Ee ee ee ere L. A. Costin 
CNS ccs adeeb cs os Uaenwannen H. Lee Harstedt 
Ce oo osx barnd nms cea nel R. L. Keithley 
CEs i bc acho neceueden Uae ree A. P. Hancock 
ae 
SEE PORE ee ee Fae Oe J. M. McClain 
GN i ine ts.0 03 0 0 area A. F. Larned 
SE, bi.0.4.0.0'5 own vadaeteh ap ides owen M. S. Tew 
ye ee A. H. Gates 
Do sreoadccteduhn eae Daan D. T. Mouldin 
DIN. 5 ciusvvswdabecwGteece wien R. J. Brule 
cc. scacesc deepens annaenteenie M. A. Turner 
EE, «4's pid neem e<pawedeeenin T. E. Craddock 
ine ova cbse pccuensokuhtueekeane ae A. Johnson 
DUES 0 cov c'ndus sebuweu temeaeeeay J. M. Woods 
Ps Vitwe ces deveasanexenasene Frank Holliday 
ae Saree J. M. Davenport 
MM ccd ctcashss icedsiecceuatadsue J. N. Key 
ee errr ee ee H. J. Watson 
SY i ccawescaveans cba Cicero C. Crutchfield 
UTAH 
BE I aca indo & warthaegeierahie Joseph A. Manzione 
eg St. ee eet er me Leland M. Perry 
VIRGINIA 
ee ee re ae ee Wm. P. Taylor 
i Ree alee S. L. Von Gemmingen 
WEST VIRGINIA 
bP PPLTETTERET Coir Ray Holmes 
NTA. 5 « <<de vino unwanted See C. G. Knight 
WEES: cnn <s0ecnheeene tena eee T. Y. Beckett 
CANADA 
Bridgewater, Nova Scotia........ Cecil B. McDougald 
Weeder, INOUE BOUGs ccc sccccsesess James Rippey 
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Answers 
Questions 
Raised by 
Present-Day 
Conditions 
== 
If you desire faster service to keep ahead of parking—THE NEW ELGIN provides it. If you need Vi 
more cleaning in a given time—THE NEW ELGIN does it. Speed, unequalled operating ease, accom- 
plishment, are some of the reasons why owners say: “The greatest sanitation unit ever offered.” — 
THE ELGIN CORPORATION M 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK U.S.A. CHICAGO 
Ep 
When a taxpayer asks you, 
How are they doing this in other cities?” Mi 
—can you answer him? 
Cc 
THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW, published monthly, 
is the chief source of current information on improvements in local government— VE 
a perfect supplement to your own magazine, Public Management. : 
The Review is published by the National Municipal League, a non-partisan organ- Dc 
ization, whose job it is to help cities in their charter problems and administrative . 
difficulties. 
REGULAR READERS OF THE REVIEW KNOW WHAT IS GOING W 
ON THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
You, too, can be as well-informed. Just drop a line to So 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
iiieainellaliuninitpenessianenvannnies NL tk... |, ae 
National Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New York City 
Please send me a sample copy of the National Municipal Review, free of charge, together with 
information concerning all the privileges of membership in the League. NE 
NAME " —— ll Oe it 
City STATE —-- — £ya-— 


